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HERE has never been a time since the beginning 
of the world when a new thing did not have 
to fight 1ts way against preconceived prejudice 

existing in the minds of the people. It is a singular 
fact that these prejudices are always stronger in those 
whose superior knowledge and education would seem 
to best prepare them for the reception of new ideas. 
Scientists have ever been incredulous and merciless to 
the propagator of a new theory. No great discovery 
has ever been made that did not have to meet and 
overcome the active or passive opposition of scien- 
tists and other learned men. The fact that a thing 
is new is generally enough tocondemn it. Condemna- 
tion comes first, then investigation. 

Galileo, Columbus, Jenner, Fulton, Morse, and 
Edison all had to fight. Each was met with incredu- 
lity and lack of sympathy, if not by active opposition. 
In olden times, the man with a new idea was stoned 
and burned at the stake. They do not do that nowa- 
days. They merely pooh-pooh his theory, brand him 
as a humbug, and dismiss his case without investiga- 
tion and without argument. 

Medical progress, in particular, has always been 
made in the face of violent opposition from the medi- 
cal fraternity. The man who first thought of using 
anzesthetics and of producing aneesthesia for the pur- 
pose of making surgical operations easier and less 

ainful, was hooted at, ridiculed, and persecuted in 

oston, not more than thirty years ago. To-day, 
there is no physician or dentist in America who does 
not employ anzesthetics. 

The discoverer and present owners of the Electro- 
poise had no reason to expect better treatment than, 
in the past, had been accorded to those who endorsed 
equally valuable discoveries, 

The Electropoise has constantly met with disbelief, 
which it has answered with facts. Ridicule has been 
refuted by cures. Skepticism has been converted by 
the testimonials of thousands of eminent citizens. 
Step by step, the Electropoise has made its way, until 
now its thousands of cures command the attention of 
the medical world. It is no longer an unproven 
theory; but it is an established fact that it cures sick- 
ness and relieves suffering without medicine. 


PRINCIPLES OF THE METHOD, 


The fundamental principles on which the Electro- 
poise supports its system of treatment are: first, that 
impoverished and vitiated blood is the chief cause or 
invariable effect of disease, and that the blood must 
be first purified and then revitalized ; and, second, 
that the principal agent in this process of restoration 
to a normal, healthy condition is oxygen. 

The leading assumption is a well-established scien- 
tific fact, and the latter claim has been forcing itself 
irresistibly upon the attention of investigators for 
some years past. ‘The numerous oxygen inhalers 
which have sprung up show plainly that the value of 
this gas as a curative agent in various troubles has 
become widely recognized. Now nearly two-thirds 
of the vitality of our bodies is derived from the air, the 
rest coming as ordinary nourishment. In medicine 
all the work of assimilating a tonic or stimulant must 
be done by the stomach before any other organ can 
receive the benefit, and as the stomach can bear only 
asmall portion of the strengthening drug ata time, 
the supply of strength to a diseased organ is necessa- 
rily slow. But if the source of the other two-thirds 
of our vitality could be augmented in like proportion, 
greater benefit should result. Here oxygen inhalers 
in many forms have been tried, but they too impose a 
burden on a delicate organ, besides requiring constant 
replenishing of the chemicals used to generate the 


gas. 
This is where the discovery of the Electropoise 

marks a new departure in the curing of disease. In 

reality, it combines two discoveries; first, that the 


Investigation Should Precede Condemnation. 





human body in a polarized condition absorbs oxygen 
from the air through the pores of the skin ; second, 
the means to produce a proper polarization, viz., the 
instrument itself. 

By the application of the Electropoise the oxygen is 
absorbed all over the body, laying no burden on any 
one organ for its distribution, obtaining, without 
overtiring any part of the system, an adequate supply 
of the revivifying gas in pure form. This oxygen acts 
on the blood in the capillary circulation of the skin 
exactly as it does in the capillary circulation of the 
lungs ; thus it practically supplements the power of 
respiration, and the purified blood flowing to all por- 
tions of the body has ever-renewed capacity for carry- 
ing off waste matter and impurities, and is able to 
strengthen and build up the diseased tissues. 


RECORD OF THE ELECTROPOISE, 


The range of diseases which are recorded as having 
been permanently cured by this means is really mar- 
velous—or would be to one who does not admit the 
original proposition that practically all diseased con- 
ditions, if not too far advanced, are susceptible of 
cure through this replenishment of the powers of the 
blood. A large number of beneficiaries have been 
among “‘ helpless cases.” An instance— 


Unless about ten thousand men, mainly professional 
men—lawyers, doctors, editors, preachers and all other 








classes, including the writer—are very much mistaken, 
the Electropoise effects cures and gives relief where all 
other known remedies have failed. Especially is it effica- 


cious in the case of feeble women and children. I have 
used the Electropoise for the past two years and find it in- 
valuable as a curative agent. 
REV. ZEPHANIAH MEEK, D.D., 
Editor of Central Methodist, Catlettsburg, Ky. ‘ 


The alphabet of ailments is well represented in the 
testimonials, and a significant fact is the frequency of 
later letters corroborating the first expressions of ap- 
preciation. 

The idea of the instriment was the outcome of some 
thirty-five years’ experimenting on the part of the in- 
ventor. Before the patent was obtained the instru- 
ment was put to the most severe tests. Indeed the 
company which handles it owed its formation to a 
cure effected upon one of the principal promoters. 
During the epidemic of yellow fever at Jacksonville, 
in 1888, the owners of the Llectropoise went there and 
applied for permission to test the excellency of the in- 
vention in the hospitals, and when this was refused 
they published a request for volunteer patients, sev- 
eral being purposely taken where the disease was in 
an advanced stage. Out of ninety-one cases treated 
eighty-seven were entirely cured, and two of the 
deaths were due to imprudent exposure on the part of 
the patients. Not a dollar was asked or received for 
any treatment. The company will be glad to exhibit 
to the skeptical aftidavits certifying to these facts. 

Since that time innumerable cures have been effected 
all over the country. Reports of some of these cases, 
together with a complete theory of the treatment will 
be cheerfully mailed to any reader of this magazine. 
Write for it and learn more of this new oxygen home if 
remedy. Address Electrolibration Company, 1122 
Broadway, New York. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 


In the month which our record of events 
includes,—namely, the closing days of 
December and the greater part of Janu- 
ary,—the power of the press has been exhibited as 
never before in the world’s history. Government 
by newspapers seems pretty nearly to have been 
reailzed in these past weeks. Obviously, the influ- 
ence of the press is only to a limited extent original 
and creative. Its seeming sway is in fact the sway 
of public opinion. The increased effectiveness of 
the press is due to its improved facilities, first, for 
illuminating the public mind, and second, for the 
organized and concentrated expression of that public 
mind. By far the highest development of this un- 
hampered and responsive relationship between a free 
press and an intelligent citizenship is in the United 
States. The English press echoes governmental or 
party leaders rather than public opinion ; but it 
happens that the government and the leaders are 
themselves always acutely sensitive to the varying 
moods and impulses of national sentiment, and thus, 
—though usually at second hand,—the British press 
also at length yields to the force of public opinion. 
An English journal that attempts in its own right 
and at first hand to inform and to express public 
sentiment is a novelty as yet; but a brilliant future 
is ready and at hand for those British journals which 
will learn freedom and independence from the great 
newspapers of America. 


The Press 
and Public 
Opinion. 


The Modern ~e London Chronicle has cut loose from 
Journalism the old tradition, and its recent influence 
inlondon. on English opinion and upon the course 
of affairs has been most extraordinary. The West- 
minster Gazette, an afternoon London paper, which, 
like the Chronicle, represents the radical wing of 
Liberalism, belongs to this same school of indepen- 
dent and sincere journalism. It is now reported that 
Mr. Cook, the scholarly, high-minded and capable 
editor of, the Westminster Gazette, is to become 
editor of the great orthodox Liberal organ the Daily 
News, a paper the general character and attitude of 
which in some respects corresponds with that of the 
Tribune in New York. The editor of the Chron- 
icle is Mr. H. W. Massingham, who, though still a 
very young man, has risen by virtue of sheer ability 
from a subordinate position in the ranks of London 
newspaper men to a place of commanding influence. 











Fhoto by Bell, Washington. 
MR. HENRY NORMAN, 


(Staff Correspondent London Chronicle at Washington in 
December and January.) 


He isa leader among the municipal reformers of 
London, has shown himself unequaled as a Parlia- 
mentary reporter, is a champion of the labor move- 
ment, and is master of an editorial style that is at 
once trenchant and of pure literary quality. Mr. 
Fletcher, formerly Mr. Massingham’s superior in 
the editorial rooms of the Chronicle, has now an 
admirable weekly paper of his own, the New Era. 
Mr. Labouchere in Truth, like Mr. Fletcher, stands 
always for direct, searching and sincere discussion. 
However Truth may err in other directions, or 
whatever its vagaries and frivolities, it does not fail 
to tell the English people the plain facts with regard 
to imperial and foreign questions. 
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is “aniaeaiaiey = of his recently published let- 
and the ters Mr. Matthew Arnold remarks 

v —* that ‘the worst of the English is that 

fatter. , es 

on foreign politics they search so 

very much more for what they like and wish to be 
true than for what is true.’’ The inestimable serv- 
ice which the Chronicle in its large sphere as a great 
daily paper, and Mr. Labouchere’s Truth in its more 
restricted weekly field, have rendered in these past 
weeks, has been that of setting before the English 























MR. E, T. COOK. 


people some of those plain facts in the Venezuela 
case which almost all other English newspapers 
have succeeded so remarkably in avoiding. It is 
now evident that the English public mind is bent 
upon some prompt and reasonable settlement of the 
Venezuela question,—a settlement which shall rec- 
ognize the fact that the United States has all along 
been right in so far as it has desired and requested 
investigation and arbitration. The Chronicle sent 
to Washington a member of its editorial staff, Mr. 
Henry Norman; and this intelligent and fair-minded 
journalist speedily informed himself concerning the 
real situation. His dispatches to the Chronicle had 
an amazing effect upon English public opinion. Our 
English friends mean no suppression of the truth, 
certainly; but their knowledge of the outlying parts 
of their own Empire is often as vague as their knowl- 
edge of the geography of the United States. The 
consequence is that they accept implicitly the array 
of stat.ments and arguments made up by the clerks 
in the Foreign Office, or by interested agents of the 
colonial governments. There is no public in the 
world, except the American public, that is so abso- 
lutely right-minded as the British public; and the 
whol Venezuela trouble has grown out of the cir- 
cums.ance that the real facts have until within the 
past few weeks failed to reach the English news 
paper readers. 








iii A concrete instance or two will make 
‘Forty Thousand this assertion better understood. 
British Colonists.” + ord Salisbury’s letter to Secretary 
Olney,—a letter evidently created in perfect good 
faith out of materials furnished to his lordship by 
subordinates in the Foreign Office,—talks gravely 
about forty thousand British subjects who are liv- 
ing under the British flag in the disputed strip of 
country. Practically all the English papers have 
appealed to the national feeling of the English peo- 
ple on behalf of those forty thousand British colo- 
nists, who are said to have settled in good faith in 
that district, carrying with them the superior civili- 
zation of the Anglo-Saxon, and living in a state of 
ideal peace and contentment under the laws and 
institutions dear alike to the Briton and the North 
American. These forty thousand British colonists 
have been at the very heart of the discussion, so far 
as its moral and patriotic phases have been pre- 
sented to the English people. Not a few of the 
newspapers have assumed that the ‘forty thou- 
sand ’’ were so many voters and heads of families, 
thus leading to the easy inference that if women 
and children were counted there would be found 
200,000 English-speaking colonists permanently 
settled within the area in dispute between Eng- 
land and Venezuela. Some American papers which 
have supported the English contention in this 
Venezuelan affair have built all their arguments 

























MR. H. W. MASSINGHAM. 


around the hearthstones of these forty thousand. 
No matter what original and technical rights Vene- 
zuela might have had to this territory, we Ameri- 
cans are begged in the name of Anglo-Saxon civiliza- 
tion, and on the ground that “ blood is thicker than 
water,’ to see how practically impossible it would 
be for England to turn over these forty thousand 
colonists to the jurisdiction of a Spanish-American 
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government. We have been reminded, further- 
more, that if a plebiscitum were to be taken in the 
disputed strip, there would be fully forty thousand 
British voters casting their ballots in favor of ad- 
herence to the Union Jack and the British empire, 
as against the merest handful—perhaps not half a 
hundred—of voters who would favor the jurisdiction 
of Venezuela. It is not strange that the great mass 
of English readers, having no sources of information 
except the newspapers, should have accepted these 
statements and should have felt disposed to believe 
that it was not only the righteous duty of England 
to hold all that she had ever claimed in South 
America, but also to acquire as much more as possi- 
ble, in pursuance of the great missionary programme 
of Anglo Saxon civilization. The perfect good faith 
of the British public is not to be questioned for a 
moment; but it is extremely difficult to believe in 
the entire good faith of all the English journalists. 

It is true that the lack of general knowledge among 
English journalists regarding facts, conditions, and 
affairs in either North or South America has been 

exhibited thousands of times; but it seems almost 

incredible that no English journalist should, through 

all this elaborate discussion, have referred even for 

five minutes to the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,”’ the 

“‘Statesman’s Year Book,’’ or any other standard 

English repository of facts. 


The plain, hard fact is that these 
40.000 British colonists in the disputed 
territory are 40,000 myths. There is 
practically no British immigration into British 
Guiana, nor has there been for many decades. The 
total population of British Guiana is approximately 
300,000. Considerably more than 100,000 of these 
people are negroes, while a much greater number, 
constituting almost the entire effective labor popu- 
lation, is made up of East Indian and Chinese 
coolies. The number of these coolies now ap- 
proaches 150,000. The total number of people of 
European birth in the whole of British Guiana at 
the last census was 2533. We might guess that the 
2500 are in British Guiana proper, and the 33 (in- 
stead of the 40,000) are in the disputed area. The 
importation of coolie laborers has been an official 
policy, and it has been managed at much expense 
through governmental agents sent to Calcutta, 
Canton and elsewhere in India and China. These 
laborers are brought out under contract, and are 
held practically as slaves under five-year indenture 
terms. As for the ‘‘ forty thousand British voters 
in the disputed district alone,’’ until a compara- 
tively recent date the entire number of voters in the 
whole of British Guiana was less than 800. Owing 
to a considerable recent extension of the franchise, 
there were, according to last year’s returns, 2388 
voters in the whole country. It must not be sup- 
posed that these are all people of British descent; 
for in British Guiana, as in the British West Indies, 
the negroes and half-breeds are becoming voters 
and property hvlders; and, moreover, there are 
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numerous Dutch descendants of the original colo- 
nists, Portuguese immigrants, Spanish-Americans, 
Canary Islanders, and men of various other races, 
included in the 2388 people who are intelligent and 
responsible enough to be permitted to axercise the 
right of suffrage. 


In the remote extremity of the dis- 
puted territory,—far beyond the set- 
tled portion of British Guiana, and 
also far beyond the bounds of any area that any- 
body had ever dreamed of considering as British 
until a very few years ago,—there are some transient 
and turbulent camps of miners in the new gold 
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MR. HENRY LABOUCHERE, 


fields, composed of adventurers from all parts of the 
earth, but not made up to any appreciable extent 
whatever of bona fide British colonists. The two 
chief industries of British Guiana are the raising of 
sugar and the manufacture and export of rum. The 
great plantations which produce the sugar and rum 
are owned in large part by absentee millionaires 
who live in London or elsewhere in Europe, and 
who are represented in British Guiana by agents. 
The plantations are worked entirely by imported 
Asiatic coolie labor. Thus, although we have been 
assured—by a great many people who lay claim to 
especial intelligence—that British civilization as in- 
troduced through the gateway of Guiana affords the 
one bright outlook for South American progress, 
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the rude, unvarnished truth is that British methods 
in Guiana have made that region the least hopeful 
for civilization, and incomparably the lowest and 
most degradea in the mass of its population, to be 
found anywhere on the continent of South America. 
The only hope for civilization on that continent lies 
in the gradual progress of the great self-governing 
republics, — Brazil, the Argentine, Chili, Peru, 
Colombia and Venezuela. 


The denunciation of the South Americans 
on the part of the English press as a 
mongrel and degenerate race is, to say 
the least, extremely unbecoming. In no part of the 
Western world is the white race yielding so com- 
pletely to admixture with the negro race as in 
Jamaica and other of the British West India islands; 
while the relative sprinkling of white population in 
British Guiana becomes less and less, until it may 
now be said without fear of contradiction that there 
is absolutely no visible future for any considerable 
white population in the Guianas. Dutch Guiana 
recognizes that fact, while French Guiana has sunk 
too low even for its old uses as a penal colony. 
British Guiana has long admitted these facts in its 
policy, but the British Government will not allow 
the truth to be told in words. The situation is 
wholly different in Venezuela. That republic has a 
total population of two millions and a half. The 
negro element is a very small one, and the same 
thing is true of the Indian tribes. The great bulk 
of the population is of good Spanish origin, and 
although there is some slight admixture of Indian 
blood, which in some cases is found even in leading 
families, the result is not degrading. It is well 
known in the United States that a limited admix- 
ture of American Indian blood does not vitiate the 
European stock. In matters of education, of art, 
music and literature, of railways and telegraphs, 
and of general material and social progress, Vene- 
zuela’s present condition is incomparably superior 
to that of British Guiana. 


South 
American 
Races. 


It seems almost incomprehensible that 
at /ts the English journals should ‘have told 
Worst. —_ their readers so little about the race ele- 

ments and general condition of British Guiana. 

The few thousand descendants of the earlier Euro- 

pean colonists are in Georgetown and elsewhere 

near the coast. They are not living in the disputed 
territory to any important extent. The colony of 

British Guiana represents in itself, perhaps to a 

higher degree than any other region on earth, the 

vicious system of absenteeism. The soil is held and 
the industries are controlled by absentee landlords 
living in Europe, working their estates through 
overseers who handle the East India coolies like so 
many cattle, and making fresh importations con- 
stantly because the death rate is soenormous. In 
no Other large region on earth, so far as we are 
familiar with vital statistics, is the death rate so far 
in excess of the birth rate as in British Guiana. 


Absenteeism 
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The deaths as reported last year were fifty per 
cent. in excess of the births. Thus, while the land 
and the industries are largely controlled under an 
accursed system of selfish and irresponsible ab- 
senteeism, the political dominion also is exercised in 
accordance with the sixteenth-century notion that 
American regions should be politically ruled in 
Europe as “‘ possessions.’’ Most of the people who 
inhabit North and South America long ago asserted 
themselves against this type of political absentee- 
ism, and established self-government. There is no 
more reason in the fundamental nature of the thing 
why England should exercise rule in America, than 
why America should rule in England. Everything 
that is normal, well-balanced and modern in polit- 
ical ideas and methods makes for the maintenance 
and the further development of self-governing 
American states in the Western hemisphere. Thus, 
instead of indefinite further encroachments of ab- 
sentee European planters and absentee European 
governments in South America, the normal and the 
righteous order of things should be the development 
of home proprietorship and home rule in South 
America, with the hope of ultimate extinction of the 
non-resident title, whether to land or to political 
dominion. 

Another thing characteristic of the 
methods of the British press is the 
manner in which the area and bound- 
ary lines of British Guiana have been discussed. Al- 
most without exception, the British newspapers have 
continued, through all these weeks, without a word 
of explanation or apology, to assert that the British 
claim has not been changed, but that England has 
always, from the very date of its acquisition of 
British Guiana from the Dutch, maintained its right- 
ful title to all that it now demands as belonging to 
British Guiana. Here again the ordinary English 
reader takes it for granted that the newspaper editors 
are well informed. He therefore really supposes 
that it is the Venezuelans that have been making 
unreasonable claims and ugly aggressions. So far 
as we are aware it has not occurred to any of the 
English journalists to inform their readers as to 
what the common understanding has heretofore 
been. If we mistake not, the English school geog- 
raphies, atlases and other sources of ordinary infor- 
mation previous to 1840 regarded the Essequibo 
as the boundary line, and held that British Guiana 
contained about 12,000 square miles. The Venezue- 
lans have never for a moment ceased to claim the 
Essequibo as the true boundary which separates 
what is theirs by rightful title from what is British 
by right. After about 1840, the English began to 
increase their claims. Standard publications, like 
the ‘‘ English Encyclopedia,’—a work which is 
especially authoritative on geographical questions 
and which assigns to England everything that can 
reasonably be claimed,—then began to assert British 
title to an area of 50,000 square miles. A few years 
ago the British planters and colonial officials began 
to concern themselves about a further strip of land; 
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and it was accordingly announced that British 
Guiana contained 76,000 square miles,—although it 
was admitted in all English reference books that a 
large part of this territory was in dispute and was 
claimed by Venezuela and Brazil. The last edition 
of the “‘ English Encyclopedia ”’ has not got any fur- 
ther than the 50,000 square miles ; but the last 
edition of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’’ which 
has been more recently revised, enters the claim 
for 76,000 square miles, freely conceding, however, 
the fact that this is largely in dispute. The ‘‘ States- 
man’s Year Book’’ and all other British statistical 
works, until a very short time ago, were content to 
claim 76,000 square miles and to accord the rest of 
the country to Venezuela. But the discovery of 
gold mines unsettled the situation again; and behold 
new claims were made which brought the total 
up to 109,000 square miles. All the new English 
reference books, and all the new English maps, now 
claim 109,000 square miles, and the English journal- 
ists are nearly all, at length and with much reitera- 
tion, informing their readers that England has 
always hada plain title to everything that it now 
claims, and that it has never at any time claimed 
anything less. It would at least greatly have helped 
plain English citizens to understand the moral and 
practical bearings of the Venezuelan dispute, if some 
influential English journalist or two had thought to 
inform them (1) about the character of the popula- 
tion in British Guiana, and (2) about the territorial 
extent of that province, as men formerly understood 
it and expressed it when they made atlases and pre- 
pared cyclopedias. 


We are familiar in the United 

About Former States with the claim that a British 
Arbitration Plans. Minister had once agreed to arbi- 
trate the whole question with Venezuela, but that a 
change of ministry some years ago, which brought 
Lord Salisbury into power, led to a cancellation of 
the Liberal Minister’s agreement. This informa- 
tion was, months ago, at the ready disposal of Eng- 
lish journalists; yet it had not seemed to occur to 
them that it would be useful to publish it. It re- 
mained for Mr. Norman, of the London Chronicle, 
to come to Washington, ascertain various well 
known facts about former arbitration plans, cable 
them back to his paper, and thus open the way for 
a first glimmering ray of intelligence about the real 
question to penetrate the British mind. There had 
seemed to be a common understanding between the 
English Government and the entire press that the 
English people were not to be told anything about 
the genesis of a question which had become so acute 
that it appeared for a week to be threatening a war 
between England and the United States. The Brit- 
ish people want fair play, are sound to the core, 
and can be.trusted to do right. The American 
people in like manner are moderate, unaggressive, 
and want nothing in international relations but plain 
justice. If a war had come about between these two 
great countries, the moral responsibility would have 
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belonged to the London press, with its lack of inde- 
pendence, its distaste for any facts which do not 
support British contentions, and its reckless imper- 
ialism. What one honest and enlightened news- 
paper, breaking away from the stupid traditions of 
the London press,'can accomplish for peace and 
good understanding, has been magnificently demon- 
strated by the course of the Chronicle. 


Unfortunately, there were a good 
London Instead ‘Many peoplein New York and a few 
of Washington. jn Boston who, although in one 

way or another entitled to be called leaders of public 

opinion, had never happened. to concern themselves 
about the Venezuela question until President Cleve- 
land’s message called their attention to it. They 
were not aware that the preceding Congress had 
passed a resolution courteously requesting England 
to arbitrate; nor did they seem to know that the 
Venezuelan question in the West, in the South, and 
in fact everywhere in the country except in certain 
limited circles on the seaboard, had been quite 
thoroughly examined by American citizens. In 
their first moment of surprise, instead of looking 
to Washington for further information they looked 
to London. They learned a good deal about the 
subject that was not wholly true, and became ex- 
ceedingly agitated in their opposition to the policy 
which had been adopted by our own government. 

The English press,—only too ready to believe that 

American public opinion was opposed to the govern- 

ment at Washington,—seized upon certain views 

and utterances, emanating chiefly from New York, 
and at once assumed a tone which threatened to add 
very much to the difficulties that already existed. 

Again the London Chronicle has rendered a valuable 

service by assuring England of the almost absolute 

unanimity of American sentiment in favor of the 
maintenance of the Monroe doctrine. 


There was never the slightest danger of 
war between the United States and Eng- 
land if only the English people could be 
told what were the actual facts in the Venezuela 
question, how unanimous the people of the United 
States were for a settlement of that question by 
arbitration, and how entirely this wish for arbitra- 
tion was independent of any unfriendly feeling 
toward England. But for the failure of the Eng- 
lish press to do its duty in the long months that 
had elapsed between the Congressional request for 
arbitration and Lord Salisbury’s refusal, not a breath 
of difficulty would ever have arisen. One single 
English journalist speaking bravely, truly, and 
seriously at that time, could have made it certain 
that Lord Salisbury would have replied in a gracious 
manner; and then, as a result of some further cor- 
respondence, all the details of arbitration could 
readily have been arranged without the slightest 
sacrifice of English self-respect and with an immense 
enhancement of America’s esteem for England’s 
justice end fair play. But instead of a conciliatory 
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and friendly reply, Lord Salisbury’s letter to Mr. 
Olney was in effect a supercilious refusal not only 
to admit the right of the United States to intervene 
in behalf of the integrity of Venezuela’s territory, 
but also to admit the validity of principles that be- 
long essentially to the policy of the United States 
respecting the Western hemisphere. 


It has been charged against President 
Cleveland that his message to Congress 
contained an implied threat against Great 
Britain, and that it was therefore a most reprehensi- 
ble missive. We fully agree that the concluding 
sentences of Mr. Cleveland’s message were uncalled 
for, and ought to have been held in reserve; but not 
for one moment will we admit that Mr. Cleveland 
was the challenger. It was Lord Salisbury’s reply, 
absolutely refusing to arbitrate and flatly denying 
that the United States had any concern with the 
questions at issue, that contained the challenge. 
We have also been told that if Bismarck had made 
any such utterance as Mr. Cleveland’s in this mes- 
sage, he would have expected to mobilize troops 
the next day. The fact is, however, that if Lord 
Salisbury had sent to Russia any such communica- 
tion as his reply to Mr. Olney, the thing would have 
been taken as a declaration of war without further 
correspondence. 


Lord 
Salisbury’s 
Letter. 


Meanwhile, the President’s message 

Method at __ bids fair at least to result in the settle- 
Least Effective. ont of the question at issue. For more 
than half a century Venezuela has vainly been trying 
topin England down to some kind of settlement. 
Again and again the United States has tendered its 
good offices, but allin vain. Mexico, Brazil, and vari- 
ous other countries have in their turn appealed to 
John Bull with no results. Mr. Cleveland’s: bluff 
method bids fair to bring about a prompt adjustment, 
and thus to make for peace and harmony rather than 
for war. Congress, without delay and by a unanimous 
vote of both houses, consented to the President’s 
recommendation for-a special commission to deter- 
mine ‘‘the true divisional line’’ between British 
Guiana and Venezuela, and a hundred thousand 
dollars was appropriated for the necessary expenses. 


Mr. Cleveland's 


The selection of the commissioners was 
left to the President. After a few days’ 
, delay he announced his appointments. 
He decided that five would be the best number of com- 
missioners, and he selected Judge David J. Brewer 
of the United States Supreme Court, Judge Richard 
H. Alvey of the Appellate Court of the District of 
Columbia, the Hon. Andrew D. White of the State 
of New York, President Daniel C. Gilman of the 
Johns Hopkins University (Baltimore), and Mr. 
Frederic R. Coudert of the New York bar. As to 
the peculiar fitness of these gentlemen to pursue 
the inquiry, we shall say something in a subsequent 
paragraph. But first a word as to the modus oper- 
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andi, and the possible consequences. The Commis- 
sion has established itself in quarters selected, on 
its own initiative, in an office building in the city 
of Washington. Having been once appointed, it is 
subject to no direction, either from the President, 
the Secretary of State, or Congress. Its task is not 
assumed as ex-parte or political; but rather as a 
scientific and judicial one. Far from proving to be 
an embarrassment and in the end an inglorious farce 
for everybody concerned, it may be believed that 
the appointment of this Commission will before 
long have commended itself to wise men everywhere 
as most fortunate and happy, and as an interesting 
and useful precedent. 


In fact, such a Commission is free to use 
methods and arrive at results the valid- 
ity of which will be more likely to be 
accepted by international public opinion than those 
of a court of arbitration, as such courts are ordi- 
narily constituted. It is now well assured that all 
the facts in the possession of the parties in dispute 
will be unhesitatingly laid before the Commission. 
Lord Salisbury had promised to put the English case 
into an exhaustive ‘‘ Blue Book ’’ which should be 
presented to Parliament at the forthcoming session; 
but after the appointment of the Washington Com- 
mission he announced his purpose to hasten the 
publication of the document and to allow copies of 
it to be placed in the hands of the Commission at 
Washington previous to the assembling of Parlia- 
ment. This decision on Lord Salisbury’s part is an 
eminently conciliatory one. The Venezuelans of 
course will spare no trouble to place in the hands 
of the commissioners all the documents and evidence 
of every kind that they possess. If any further 
searching of Spanish or Dutch archives is neces- 
sary, it will be easy for the Commission to send ex- 
perts to The Hague and Madrid, or else to secure 
the information desired through our diplomatic rep- 
resentatives at those courts. Not the slightest 
effort will be made by ourown authorities at Wash- 
ington to bias the judgment of the Commission in 
any manner. 


Prospects of a 
Thorough 
Inquiry. 


We are confident that before the 
work of the Commission is ended, 
the British public will understand 
that the inquiryis being conducted upon lines of strict 
impartiality, and without the slightest tinge of hos- 
tility toward Great Britain. Furthermore, it should 
be remarked that this inquiry, far from being unfair 
to Great Britain in the political sense, is much more 
likely to result disadvantageously to Venezuela. 
All of those general arguments based upon a nation’s 
right to hold contiguous unoccupied territory for the 
sake of its future growth, are in favor of Venezuela, 
which is a sovereign government, with a rapidly 
expanding population and a brilliant industrial out- 
look and which is now contending for what it con- 
siders to be a part of its inalienable home domain. 


The Method Favors 
England Rather 
Than Venezuela. 
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None of these general principles are at stake on 
England’s part. As the stoutest defenders of the 
English side themselves admit, they have nothing 
involved in the controversy that is of any more con- 
sequence to them than ‘‘ a few miles more or less of 
South American swamp land’’ over which they, as 
dwellers far beyond the sea, pretend to hold an 
absentee right of political lordship, based upon some 
exceedingly shadowy rights acquired from the 
Dutch as incident to the transfer of three small 
seacoast trading points. As a matter of natural 
right, the position of South Americans in South 
America is substantial; while the sovereignty claim 
of non-resident Englishmen is in the nature of a 
legal fiction. But this practical distinction of po- 
litical ethics is one that the Commission will not 
be able to consider. The Venezuelans will not rest 
their case upon any such grounds of natural right, 
while on the other hand the Commission will not be 
greatly overcome with sympathy for the mythical 
forty thousand Britishers whose wishes and con- 
venience, the English journalists tell us, are of 
themselves a sufficient justification for changes of 
the line. 


Will the  & decision based upon historical facts 

Decision —going back as far as authentic his- 
Be Accepted? tory goes—is the only kind of decision 
that this Commission can render; and public opinion 
will make the line an accepted fact which neither 
party in dispute can successfully disregard. It is 
possible that the whole of England’s claim, or even 
more than England has claimed, may be allowed by 
the commissioners on historical evidence. In that 
case Venezuela must bow her diminished head 
and accept the results. If she can ever by purchase 
or by peaceful cession acquire any of England’s 
territory, she may do so. Otherwise, she must de- 
vote her energies to the development of the large 
territory _which will still remain in her undisputed 
possession. On the other hand, if some part or the 
whole of the disputed territory should be reported 
by the Commission as belonging in their judgment 
on Venezuela’s side of the ‘‘ true divisional line,’’ 
that result would in our opinion have to be accepted 
by England. Our British friends consider that if 
the decision should be favorable to them they would 
be justified in accepting the result without giving 
a further thought to Venezuela’s demand for arbi- 
tration. But if the Washington Commission should 
decide against them and in favor of Venezuela, 
they are supposing that the case would still remain 
open for arbitration, and that they could arrange 
with Venezuela to submit the matter to some Euro- 
pean potentate for decision. But in our judgment 
they totally fail to comprehend the nature of public 
opinion in Venezuela. They forget how vital the 
issue appears to the Venezuelans, and how many 
times their appeal for arbitration has been con- 
temptuously refused. 
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ettteee They should remember that Venezuela’s 
Late now for turn might then have arrived to refuse 
Arbitration. oybitration. The Venezuelans would 
henceforth adjust their claim to the Washington 
Commission’s ‘‘ true divisional line.’? They might 
not take one single step that would provoke hos- 
tilities; but within their own present restricted 
lines they would proceed to develop strength as a 
military power. They would await.their own time 
for action. But sooner or later they could with 
perfect ease throw an army of 150,000 men into the 
disputed district. There would be no occasion 
whatever for a single act on the part of the United 
States that would offend against the severest rules 
of neutrality. The sentiment of all the other South 
American States, as well as the moral sentiment of 
the United States,—and doubtless also of Europe and 
of the plain English people themselves,—would jus- 
tify Venezuela in occupying the district which the 
Washington Commission had pronounced as belong- 
ing by good title to the sovereignty of the Vene- 
zuelan Republic. It would simply lie in Vene- 
zuela’s discretion to select her own time for move- 
ment. She might wait twenty years, if that should 
suit her purposes, without losing an iota of her 
moral claim. The South American Naboth would 
have a perfect right to select his own time for win- 
ning back his little vineyard from the haughty 
European Ahab. 


We are informed by the English press 
that the diplomatic relations between 
England and Venezuela, broken off 
some seven years ago, will now be resumed, and that 
England will make haste to settle the whole busi- 
ness directly with Venezuela before the Washington 
Commission can have time to report. If this could 
be accomplished it might be well; but it would 
scarcely seem possible to persuade Venezuela to such 
a course in view of the state of sentiment in Caracas. 
Our forecast of the situation may prove incorrect; 
but it now seems to us probable that all parties will 
await the report of the Washington Commission, 
and that its verdict when pronounced will so affect 
the enlightened conscience of the world as to be- 
come virtually self-executing. It has been suggested 
by certain gentlemen in New York that England 
ought to appoint five commissioners who would sit 
with the American five in order to make the finding 
more palatable to the English; but these gentle- 
men seem to be laboring under the erroneous im- 
pression that the Washington Commission is an ex- 
parte body, dealing with a dispute between Eng- 
land and the United States. It is, on the contrary, 
an absolutely impartial body, dealing with no 
controversy whatever between England and the 
United States, but dealing purely with the scientific 
and historical facts which lie at the foundation of a 
difference between England and Venezuela. A 
joint commission of Englishmen and Venezuelans 
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ought years ago to have settled upon a boundary 
line; but England has always refused to do any- 
thing of that sort. If Englishmen were to be added 
to the Washington Commission, it would become 
necessary to add an equal number of Venezuelans. 
Nothing then could very well prevent these gentle- 
men from acting as partisan representatives of their 
respective governments. Venezuela will presum- 
ably be content to await patiently the report of the 
present Commission, and to base her future action 
strictly upon any opinion that the Commission may 
deliver. 


No Reason for No matter what findings their inves- 

Erie petty. tigations may compel the Commission 
United States. to reach, there can be no reason for 
any unpleasantness between the United States and 
Great Britain. It would, of course, immensely 
strengthen the harmony between these two great 
powers if England should frankly and fully accept 
the broad principles of the Monroe doctrine. But 
England’s opinion as to what American policy 
ought to be with reference to questions on our own 
side of the Atlantic, will not affect that policy in 
the slightest degree. Upon no other one subject are 
the people of the United States so unanimous and so 
firm as upon that general policy which we call ‘‘ the 
Monroe doctrine,’’ not because the policy was ex- 
rressed in all its phases by President Monroe, but 
because at a critical moment he expressed some of 
its leading principles in terms which have remained 
broadly applicable. There is no reason to believe 
that any European power will attempt by force to 
controvert our exceedingly reasonable position in 
our own hemisphere; and all that is necessary is the 
simple declaration of our attitude. It is probable 
that Congress will within the present month have 
adopted a resolution expressly avowing the Monroe 
doctrine as a vital principle of American policy, 
thus sustaining the President and the Secretary of 
State. 


Personnel Lue Venezuela Commission is very 
of the strongly composed. The Supreme Court 
Commission. of the United States is confessedly the 
most eminent tribunal in the world, and Justice 
Brewer is regarded as one of the ablest and most 
deeply learned members of the Supreme Bench. 
The Appellate Court of the District of Columbia 
also occupies a very high place, and Judge Alvey 
has long been held in peculiar esteem by jurists and 
lawyers. Mr. Coudert of New York has a great 
international reputation as a lawyer, and his expe- 
rience has made him unusually familiar with the 
history, laws and languages of the Latinic countries, 
whether European or American. The wit, elo- 
quence, and good temper which he displayed, along 
with much learning, as one of the American counsel 
before the Bering Sea Arbitration Board, was fit- 
tingly acknowledged at the time. The Hon. Andrew 
D. White, formerly President of Cornell University, 





and Dr. Daniel C. Gilman, President of the Johns 
Hopkins University, belong to a group of influential 
American citizens who hold positions not exactly 
duplicated in any other country. The president of 
an American university is at once a scholar and a 
man of affairs. He represents citizenship in its 
best form, and stands for the highest national aspi- 
rations. President White has filled the great diplo- 
matic positions of Minister to Germany and Ambas- 
sador to Russia. He is an eminent historical scholar, 
having in his younger days filled the chair of History 
in the University of Michigan. It would be impos- 
sible to name a man in the entire country better 
fitted than President White, by virtue of the whole 
training and experience of a lifetime, to serve upon 
precisely such a commission. President Gilman 
also has very exceptional qualifications. Like Presi- 
dent White he has been a great traveler. One of his 
most cherished lines of study has always been geog- 
raphy, both physica] and political. He has filled 
many important public trusts with great accepta- 
bility. He is the biographer of President Monroe. 
Like President White he has a wide acquaintance 
among the best and most influential Englishmen, 
who repose confidence in his attainments and know 
his disinterestedness. These five gentlemen will 
regard the rights of England as scrupulously as if 
they had been selected from the ranks of such En 
glishmen as Mr. Morley, Mr. Bryce, Sir John Lub- 
bock, Mr. Balfour, the ‘‘ law lords ’’ of the House of 
Peers, or the Justices of the Queen’s Bench. 


aus Apropos of the selection of Presidents 
College Gilman and White, it is worth while to 
Presidents. consider, in passing, how remarkable a 
group of men are now serving or have at some re- 
cent time served, as the heads of our leading Ameri- 
can colleges and universities. Perhaps no man in 
the country has expressed himself in a more states- 
manlike fashion in support of the American view of 
the issues involved in the Venezuela dispute than 
President Schurman of Cornell, although born and 
educated under the British flag. In such menas 
President Angell of the University of Michigan, 
President Adams of the University of Wisconsin, 
President Northrop of the University of Minnesota, 
—and many other college heads, from Presidents 
Eliot and Low all the way to President Jordan at 
Palo Alto,—the country possesses a group of men of 
high ideals, broad culture and sterling patriotism, 
trained to meet men and grapple with affairs, and 
able to render distinguished service to the country 
whenever called upon. 


Wall Street Lhe Treasury’s reserve stock of gold 

and the had for a number of weeks been melting 
Gold Crisis. down toward a point that suggested the 
probability of another bond issue for replenishment, 
when the President’s Venezuela message was sent 
to Congress. Wall Street chose to consider Mr. 
Cleveland’s message a war document, and threw 
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itself into violent hysterics. The London market 
for American securities concluded that if Wall 
Street could afford to be frightened to the point of 
raving insanity, there must be something seriously 
the matter with America. Consequently, prudent 
English investors began to unload their holdings. 





| 











HON. NELSON DINGLEY, JR., 
Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee. 


The strong disposition in Europe to sell American 
stocks and bonds, resulted for a few days in a great 
slump in the market. The return of securities from 
abroad of course necessitated a larger export of gold 
to pay off the sellers; and gold export meant fresh 
raids upon the government’s slender stock of re- 
demption gold. Thereupon President Cleveland 
followed the Venezuela message with an exceed- 
ingly urgent request to Congress to do something 
for the protection of the public credit. 


The House, under the leadership of 
Mr. Dingley, of Maine, the new chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, promptly passed a measure for temporary 
increase of the revenue, the principal feature of 
which is a twenty per cent. horizontal increase in 
customs duties, wool also being taken from the free 
list and subjected toa duty. A second emergency 
measure pushed through the House without delay 
was a bill giving the Secretary of the Treasury full 
discretion to issue short-time interest-bearing obli- 
gations, whenever necessary to keep up the gold 
reserve and protect the national credit. Both of 
these measures, however, were destined to meet 
with obstruction and delay when they reached the 
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Senate. Although the Republicans, as the plurality 
party in the Senate, have now been permitted to 
reorganize the committees and assume the principal 
chairmanships, they are not in position to give effect 
to the Republican measures which are readily 
passed through the House under Speaker Reed’s 
auspices. A non-partisan, or rather tri-partisan, 
combination of senators who favor the free coinage 
of silver are in control of the upper house; and they 
promptly made it known that no bond bill could 
pass the Senate unless it carried with it a provision 
for the free coinage of silver. 


As soon as it became absolutely cer- 

the Syndicate, tain that no legislation could be ob- 
and the World.” tained, the Treasury department 
began to prepare for another loan on the same gen- 
eral plan as was pursued last year. Mr. J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, of the banking firm of J. P. Morgan 
& Co., New York, organized a powerful ‘syndicate 
to bid for the entire loan. It was believed through- 
out the country that a private understanding existed 
between the government and Mr. Morgan’s syndi- 
cate; and very severe criticisms of this particular 
method of floating government bonds began to be 
heard in many quarters. The opposition to the 
syndicate was led by the New York World, which 
demanded that the treasury should make a public 
call for bids, and that everybody should be given a 
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chance to subscribe. The World declared that the 
country would readily subscribe $100,000,000, or 
$200,000,000, if it were understood that the protec- 
tion of the government credit was the thing at 
stake; and the World announced its willingness to 
lead with a subscription of $1,000,000. It tele- 
graphed to hundreds, perhaps thousands, of banks 
in every State of the Union asking what they would 
do. At length, somewhat to the surprise of the 
country, the Treasury department on January 6 
made a public cal! for subscriptions toward a loan 
of $100,000,000 of thirty-year four per cent. bonds, 
It was generally thought that the popular subscrip- 
tion would be a failure and that the Morgan syndi- 
cate, —which, by the terms of its organization, was 
to bid for the whole loan or none, —would obtain the 
business. But the rapidity with which subscriptions 
came in soon made it evident that there was no 
necessity for any private arrangement, and on Jan- 
uary 15 Mr Morgan announced that the syndicate 
was dissolved. Mr. James Creelman, representing 
the World at Washington, had thrown himself with 
immense vigor into the work which Mr. Pulitzer 
had cut out for his paper; and it seems to bean 
undoubted fact that this single newspaper, through 
its aggressive energy, made it possible for the gov- 
ernment to succeed in floating the great loan by 
public subscription on open call, rather than by 
private contract with Mr. Morgan’s syndicate. In 
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dissolving the syndicate Mr. Morgan expressly 
stated that his firm was ready to assist any person 
who desired to obtain gold in order to subscribe for 
bonds, and that it would also be ready to come 
promptly to the front to help in caring for any por- 
tion of the amount that might remain unsubscribed 
for. Nothing could have been more frank or 
straightforward than Mr. Morgan’s position seemed 
to be in the whole matter, while the World certainly 
performed a useful service in showing that the peo- 
ple will readily enough subscribe to a government 
loan on a three per cent. basis, if they are given a 
fair chance. It is, however, a most disgraceful 
thing that these enormous successive additions to 
the permanent bonded debt of the United States 
should have to be made, for the sole purpose of pil- 
ing up a gold reserve that the speculative money 
market at once pulls down for its own benefit, at 
the country’s expense. Our financial system is sadly 
out of joint. Unhappily, the chances of agreement 
upon any reform policy while House, Senate, and 
Administration are all pulling in different direc- 
tions, seem very remote. 


enalin et If the week before Christmas was made 
the somewhat unpleasant for our English 
Transvaal. cousins by what seemed to them the 
inexplicable rudeness of President Cleveland’s mes- 
sage, something worse was in store for them. 
The shock and disturbance of the Venezuela affair 
were as nothing compared with the tremendous 
wave of excitement that thrilled the whole British 
public in the opening days of January as a con- 
sequence of the news from South Africa. Dr. 
Jameson, acting as administrator of the great new 
protectorate commonly known as Rhodesia, had 
crossed the border into the Transvaal, or South 
African Republic, with a mounted force of eight 
hundred men ; had been met by the sturdy Dutch 
yeomanry of the Transvaal ; and after heavy fight- 
ing and the loss of a large number of his men, had 
surrendered unconditionally to the Boers. 


The situation in South Africa is so 
complicated that it makes the fixing 
of responsibility somewhat difficult. 
The British Government has permitted its large 
new acquisitions to be ruled politically and ex- 
ploited industrially by a commercial body known 
as the South African Chartered Company. The 
originator, manager, and inspiring genius of the 
Chartered Company is Mr. Cecil Rhodes. . As prime 
minister of Cape Colony, Mr. Rhodes was govern- 
ing the established British dependency at the Cape, 
while in his capacity as head of the Chartered Com- 
pany he was also managing the affairs of the great 
outlying country to the north, with Dr. Jameson 
as his agent and active administrator. As for the 
Transvaal, or the South African Republic, it is the 
land of the Dutch farmers whose forefathers had 
settled at the Cape and had subsequently with- 
drawn a long way northward because they did 
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not like to remain under the rule of the English 
conguerers who had possessed themselves of the 
Cape Colony. Two or three times the Boers, or 
Dutch farmers, have gone further afield to get 
away from English dominion, but only to find the 
energetic Briton sooner or later catching up with 
them and involving them in his expanding empire. 
In the period from 1880 to 1884 there was serious 
trouble between the English and the Boers of the 
Transvaal. The English had undertaken to annex 
the Dutch country ; whereupon the Dutchmen met 
them in open battle and proved themselves better 
fighters than the British soldiery. Thus the Boers 
gained the absolute domestic independence of their 
republic. But it was a part of the agreement, made 
in 1884, that as regards its relations with foreign 
countries the Dutch republic should act in con- 
formity with the will of Great Britain. 


No disturbance would have been likely 
to arise for a long while in the Trans- 
vaal if it had not been for the discovery 
of gold some years ago. The rapid development of 
the gold fields of ‘‘ the Rand ”’ is a matter of com- 
mon fame. This magazine has more than once pub- 
lished accounts of the extraordinary development 
of gold production within 
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town of Johannesburg, which is said to be fast ap- 
proaching a hundred thousand population. The 
Uitlanders have for some time had many com- 
plaints against the administration of the Boer gov- 
ernment. The taxes fall chiefly upon goid mining, 
or else upon the materials which the gold mining 
population find it necessary to import. The Boer 
government has refused to admit the English lan- 
guage into the public schools. The Uitlanders have 
demanded the right to vote and to participate in 
the government, but have been refused. 


It seems to be the unanimous opinion in 


Demand: 
. ‘of the ,, England that the Uitlanders are justi- 
Vitlanders.”” f oq in demanding the suffrage. One 


little fact, however, seems to have been overlooked. 
As yet the Transvaal Republic is a sovereign country 
with its own allegiance and its own citizenship. Its 
Dutch citizens have no other country. But the 
new mining population of Uitlanders is made up 
of a great host of transients owning allegiance to 
foreign governments. We do not believe there 
is a single American in South Africa who would 
be willing to sacrifice his American citizenship 
in order to swear allegiance to the government 
of ‘‘Oom Paul’? (Uncle Paul) Kriiger, the valiant 





the limits of the sover- 
eignity of the South Afri- 
can Republic. But the 
Boers of the Transvaal 
are a lot of scattered 
farmers, and they are said 
to number only 15,000 
men. Their capital is the 
little town of Pretoria. 
The development of gold 
production has brought in 
a large new population of 
outsiders,or ‘‘Uitlanders ”’ 
as the Boers call them, 
and it is said that these 
men now outnumber the 
Boer men four to one. 
They come from all coun- 
tries, but they are prevail- 
ingly men of English 
speech. They are gold 
hunters and adventurous 
spirits from Australia, 
from the Cape Colony, 
from England direct, to 
some extent from Cali- 
fornia and other parts of 
the United States, and in 
fact, like the California 
Argonauts. they have 
flocked to the gold fields 
from every portion of the 
world. The heart of the 
mining district is the new 
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old head of the South African Republic. 
Nor do the Englishmen at Johannesburg, ae 
who think they ought to have a right to | 
participate in the government of the Trans- ~ 
vaal, propose for one moment to do any- 
thing that would cost them their English 
citizenship. Inasmuch as the laws of the 
Transvaal require only two years’ residence 
for naturalization, and then admit the nat- 
uralized citizen to a large share in the gov- 
ernment of the country, it may be ques- 
tioned whether the Uitlanders have been 
altogether moderate and considerate in the 
claims they have been making. They have 
asked the control of the government of the 
little farming republic which has permitted 
them to enter its borders and carry off its 
rich deposits of gold, without transferring 
their allegiance to it. 


The difficulty between the 
Uitlanders and the Boer gov- 
ernment had been growing 
more and more critical for a year or two, 
and the outbreak of an organized revolu- 
tion seemed inevitable sooner or later. It 
had therefore appeared to Mr. Cecil Rhodes 
a discreet thing to permit Dr. Jameson to 
approach the boundaries of the Transvaal 
with an armed force, not in order to pro- 
mote a revolution or to upset the Boer gov- 
ernment, but to help restore order and pro- | 
tect life and property in case of the actual k 
outbreak of the threatened revolution at { 
Johannesburg. In this Mr. Rhodes does 

not seem to us to have acted otherwise 

than sensibly and prudently. It now appears that 
extremely urgent representations were at length 
sent to Dr. Jameson from the leaders of the Uit- 
landers at Johannesburg, assuring him that they 
were in the utmost danger for their lives, and beg- 
ing him in the name of humanity to come at once 
to their relief. Dr. Jameson saw that this mission 
could only be accomplished with good effect by 
his acting promptly upon his own responsibility. 
Whereupon in order that his movements might not be 
countermanded by Mr. Cecil Rhodes or Sir Hercules 
Robinson (the English governor at Cape Town) or 
by Mr. Chamberlain at the British Colonial Office in 
London;--and also in order that the Cape Town and 
London officials might be relieved from all suspicion 
of responsibility for the possibly disastrous outcome 
of his march,—Dr. Jameson cut the telegraph wires 
behind him and dashed boldly into the Transvaal 
toward Johannesburg. Jameson’s action seems to 
us to have been honorable in the highest sense, 
although it was extremely unfortunate. The Uit- 
landers, who had been importing arms for a long 
while and were in overwhelming numbers, did not 
so much as lift a finger to aid the gallant fellow 
who had come to their relief at their own urgent 
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supplications ; and they allowed the Boers to cut 
his tired and half-starved force almost to pieces. 


Mr. Chamberlain, at the Colonial Office 
in London, acted with a cool head and 
great promptness. The invasion of the 
Transvaal was promptly disavowed, the Chartered 
Company was called to account, Dr. Jameson was 
superseded in his position as administrator, Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes resigned his prime ministership of 
Cape Colony, and suitable assurances were given to 
President Kriiger. Subsequently Kriiger gave up 
Dr. Jameson and his companions, who had for some 
days been held as prisoners at Pretoria, and they 
were all turned over unconditionally to the British 
authorities, to be dealt with as offenders against the 
laws of England, which forbid invasion of the 
domain of a friendly power. Sir Gordon Sprigg, a 
long-time friend and supporter of Mr. Cecil Rhodes, 
became prime minister at Cape Town, and it was 
reported that Mr. Rhodes had embarked for London, 
where the comparative dimensions of two large per- 
sonages, Chamberlain and Rhodes, will soon be noted 
by the public. Nothing whatever in the incident 
bids fair to destroy Mr. Rhodes’ great influence as 
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Rhodes and 
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the die prominent imperial figure looming high on 
the African horizon. Relations between the Trans- 
vaal and the British government will probably be 
adjusted without serious difficulty, although Presi- 
dent Kriiger will doubtless hold out for a stiff 
indemnity, which the British South African Char- 
tered Company will be expected to pay. The ques- 
tion must be settled in England whether henceforth 
the new British territories shall be administered for 
England by the Chartered Company, or shall be 
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OF CAPE COLONY AND ‘* RHODESIA.” 


brought directly under the political management of 
the British Colonial Office. In any case Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes, as diamond king, gold king, railroad and 
telegraph builder, head of the industrial enterprises 
of the Chartered Company, and actual master of the 
political situation in the whole of South Africa, 
will continue to wield an undiminished influence 
and to make history on a large scale. He is stilla 
young man, and considers his political career as 
scarcely yet begun. 








The excitement which stirred the 
British nation to its depths was not, 
however, chiefly due to the facts in 
the South African situation itself. It resulted 
rather from the attitude which the German Em- 
peror unexpectedly assumed in sending a telegram 
of congratulation to President Kriger. Dr. Leyd, 
the Secretary of the South African Republic and a 
member of President Kriiger’s cabinet, happened 
to bein Berlin. His conferences with the German 
government and the Emperor led to the report that 
Germany intended to insist upon the abrogation of 
the British suzerainty over the Transvaal Republic. 
The tone of the Emperor William’s communication 
to President Kriiger certainly seemed to warrant 
the inference that Germany had been deliberately 
planning to sustain the Boers in cutting loose abso- 
lutely from their connection with the British 
empire. It appeared that Germany had endeavored 
to secure from Portugal] permission to land troops 
in Delagoa Bay and to march them across the forty 
miles of coast strip which is owned by the Portu- 
guese and which separates the Transvaal Republic 
from the sea. It was understood that Portugal had 
refused to entertain any such proposition. Fur- 
thermore, it was reported that the German Emperor 
was endeavoring to secure the support of Russia 
and France in a policy designed to check British 
expansion in South Africa. 
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The British government certainly 
took these indications of German 
hostility as something grave and 
menacing. Activity, to a degree unprecedented in 
the modern history of England, was witnessed in 
all the British navy yards. Besides the imposing 
Channel fleet,—which though always ready for 
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action was now strengthened,—a most formidable 
flying squadron was fitted out, composed of battle 
ships, cruisers and torpedo vessels. No intimation 
was given to the public as to the destination of the 
squadron, but its commissioning was evidently 
intended to serve the notice of ‘‘ hands off ” on the 
Kaiser. British pride in the immensity and prowess 
of the navy never before reached the height that it 
exhibited in January. The bitterness of the English 
feeling expressed against Germany, and chiefly 
against the German Emperor personally, was amaz- 
ing. For afew days the situation seemed to bea 
deeply critical one, but as we go to press the war 
talk has almost wholly subsided. No further indi- 
cation has appeared of any intenion on the part of 
Germany to attempt openly and defiantly to deny 
England’s suzerainty over the Transvaal. 


As to the future of the South African 
Republic there can be no serious doubt. 
The Uitlanders bid fair in a very few 
years to be ten times as numerous as the Boers. If 
the Boers, therefore, do not grant the demands of 
the Uitlanders, the newcomers will simply take the 
reins into their own hands, set up a government at 
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Johannesburg, and force the Boers to terms. Dutch 
and English have learned to live together satisfac- 
torily in Cape Colony under British rule, and the 
Transvaal is evidently destined sooner or later to 
‘nter into some kind of South African federation. 
It is wholly probable that such a federation, like 
the Dominion of Canada and the Australian prov- 
inces, will become one of the great self-governing 
countries connected with England as a member of 
the British empire. Here again the world must 
respect the facts of the situation. British energy, 
capital, actual colonization, and demonstrated abil- 
ity to perform the needed task, are redeeming South 
Africa for civilization and the world’s progress. 
There is no better chance for the Boers to maintain 
aseparate Dutch government or nationality in South 
Africa than there was for the Dutch colonists who 
founded New Amsterdam, on the site of the present 
New York, to withstand the great tide of British 
colonization that was destined to make North 
America an English-speaking country. If the British 
in British Guiana were in any respect accomplishing 
what they are doing in South Africa, the moral 
aspects of the Venezuelan frontier dispute would be 
very different. 


The Cuban insurgents, whose field of 
e action until recently had been confined 
Cuban Rebellion. + the eastern and central districts, 
have within the past few weeks—under the remark- 
ably brilliant leadership of General Gomez, with the 
dashing co-operation of Maceo and his troops —car- 
ried the war into the province of Havana and 
almost to the very precincts of the capital town. 
Their marching and countermarchirg has been one 
series of surprises to the Spanish, and the revolu- 
tion has gained much new headway. If the patriots 
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can avoid risking too much in open battles with the 
great Spanish army now in Cuba, they are practi- 
cally sure to win. They have been negotiating for 
several vessels in Europe and in America, and count 
hopefully upon a recognition of their belligerency by 
several powers. The interests of the people of the 
United States in Cuba have suffered very severely 
through the ravages of warfare, and our country 
will be justified, unless Spain makes terms with the 
insurgents at avery early day, in some form of in- 
tervention. The Administration at Washington is 
reported to be giving the question of Cuba’s condi- 
tion and future its close attention, with the like- 
lihood of a special message to Congress from the 
President in the near future. 


At no time, perhaps, since the federation 
of the British North American provinces 
into the Dominion of Canada, have they 
faced a more critical condition, as to matters of a 
political nature, than exists just now. The British 
Colonial Office and the Canadian government at 
Ottawa are strongly determined that Manitoba shall 
grant a part of its public school money to separate 
Catholic schools. Manitoba is even more strongly 
determined to do nothing of the sort. Our readers 
have from time to time been informed concerning 
the local aspects of the school question within the 
province of Manitoba. It is the larger, external 
aspect of the question which has now become acute. 
Knowing that the Dominion Parliament wouid as- 
semble at Ottawa on January 2 for the express pur- 
pose of taking some action to compel Manitoba to 
restore the Catholic schools to their former position, 
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Premier Greenway of Manitoba adopted an unex- 
pected course in order to give fresh strength to his 
policy. On December 23 he announced that the 
people of Manitoba should have another opportunity, 
at a general election, to express their sentiments on 
the school issue. Accordingly, the provincial legis- 
lature on the 26th of December approved an answer 





SIR MACKENZIE BOWELL, CANADIAN PREMIER. 


to the Dominion government definitely rejecting the 
Dominion’s request that Manitoba should enact a 
remedial law. The Manitoba legislature was there- 
upon dissolved, and the appeal was taken directly 
to the people. The election was held on the 15th 
of January, and it resulted in an overwhelming 
triumph for Mr. Greenway and his policy of non- 
sectarian schools. 


A Critical = Be Dominion Parliament had, mean- 
Issue while, assembled on January 2, on which 
for Canada. aay Lord Aberdeen, as Governor-Gen 
eral, had presented his address to the lawmakers, 
and had strongly urged the necessity of compelling 
Manitoba to submit. It turned out that the Domin- 
ion Cabinet was seriously divided on the subject, and 
on January 4 half of the ministers resigned their 
portfolios. Fora few days it seemed probable that 
Sir Mackenzie Bowell would be unable to reorganize 
the cabinet and would have to resign his position as 
prime minister. Sir Charles Tupper, Sr , was slated 
as Mr. Bowell’s successor. Largely, however, 
through the efforts of Lord Aberdeen and of Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain in his capacity as British 
Colonial Secretary, the cabinet breach was mended, 
the retiring ministers were induced to withdraw 
their resignations, a place in the cabinet was found 
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for Sir Charles Tupper, Sr., and Sir Mackenzie 
Bowell remains at the helm. It is difficult to see 
what solution can be found for the deadlock. Evi- 
dently, Manitoba will not budge one inch from its 
position; while the Dominion authorities cannot 
back down without surrendering all the prestige 
of the federal government at Ottawa, while also 
insulting the dignity of the imperial authorities in 
London. An attempt to coerce Manitoba by force 
of arms would shatter the Dominion to pieces. This 
Canadian situation in some regards contains an 
incomparably more difficult problem for the British 
empire to work out than anything that is involved 
in the South African situation. 


The smal] war which England has been 
carrying on against Ashanti, on the 
West coast of Africa, has come to an 
end without any actual fighting ; and Sir Francis 
Scott’s expedition has been nothing but a rather 
costly picnic. King Prempeh has fully agreed to 
the British claims. The Italians, however, in their 
Abyssinian campaign, have been experiencing some 
very severe fighting. On Sunday, December 8th, 
as was noted in our last number, Major Tostelli’s 
force of twenty-five hundred Italian soldiers was sur- 
rounded by twenty thousand men of King Menelik’s 
Abyssinian army, and fewer than three hundred 
Italians escaped, all their officers being killed. 
The Italian forces in Abyssinia were at once in- 
creased to ten thousand men, under the command 
of General Baratieri; and in aseries of engagements 
in January the Italians have gained bloody victo- 
ries. There have been rumors of a disposition on the 
part of Russia to take a hand in the general African 
scramble by arranging with Menelik for a Russian 
protectorate over Abyssinia. Germany has been 
celebrating the twenty-fifth anniversary of the proc- 
lamation of the present empire. The new American 
bonds which London refused were marketable in 
Berlin, while the Russian government itself has 
evidently been ready to puta part of its stock of 
Here 
at home some new State administrations have been 
installed, several legislatures have been wrestling 
with the claims of rival candidates for the United 
States Senate, the final announcement has been 
made of Utah’s admission to the Union, and Chicago 
has been selected as the place for holding the presi- 
dential convention of the Democratic party on July 
%th. The New York Legislature has been giving its 
attention to the question of consolidating the cities 
of New York and Brooklyn. The “‘ Greater New 
York ”’ is sure to come, and ought to come; but not 
without long and careful deliberation upon the 
many serious details of the problem. Great meet- 
ings have been held throughout the United States 
in behalf of the suffering Armenians. This country 
should ask Russia to intervene, England will do 
nothing. 


Some Matters 
Far and 
Near. 
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AWAKENING FROM HIS THIRTY YEARS’ DREAM. 


From the Herald (New York). 
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PRESIDENT BUNKUM SCREAMS BEFORE THE INTERNATIONAL 
FOOTLIGHTS. 





PEACE AND Goop WILL. 
From Moonshine (London). From the Evening Telegram, New York. 
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JOHN BULL’S MOVABLE VENEZUELAN BOUNDARY LINE.— 
From the Evening World (New York). 
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¥ 
PRESIDENT CLEVELAND: “ Waal, Salisbury, Sir, whether 
you like it ornot, We propose to arbitrate on this matter Our- TREADING ON JOHN BULL’S CORNS. 
en in that event, We shall abide by Our Own de- From the Evening Telegram (New York). 


From Punch, London. 
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would you, Willie ?” 


NOW WILLIAM PUTS HIS FOOT IN IT. , 
: From San Francisco Chronicle. 


JONATHAN: “Brother Bull seems to be a trifle techy about 
hevin’ his map spiled, as well as I be.’"—From Harper's Weekly. 
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A CARICATURE OF EMPEROR WILLIAM’S CARTOON. 
(See Frontispiece of REViEw or REvIEws for January.) 
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ARMENIA’S APPEAL TO THE POWERS. 


THE CONCERT OF EUROPE. ARMENIA (bitterly): ‘‘ Guardships ! But—will none of you 
draw the sword to save me!” 


Svengali Abdul of Turkey: * You can bl. ur own music ; bu wu 
& y ee ee 3 but yo From Punch, (London). 


will take ze time from me.” 
From the Westminster Budget (London). 
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THE RUSSIAN SILVER ROUBLE JUGGERNAUT. 
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““CAN’T ’00 TALK ?”—From Judge (New York). ‘PLEASE PUSH ME.’’—From Judge (New York). 

















RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


(From December 19, 1895, to January 16, 1896.) 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS, 


December 19.—The Senate only in session; the Ven- 
ezuelan Boundary Commission bill from the House is de- 
bated. President Cleveland transmits correspondence 
relating to the Armenian outrages. Senator Hale (Rep., 
Me.) introduces a bill authorizing the construction of 
six battle-ships and twenty-five torpedo-boats. 

December 20.—The Senate passes the House bill for a 
Venezuelan Boundary Commission without amendment ; 
a message urging immediate action to relieve the finan- 
cial situation, in accordance with the recommendations 
of the annual message, is received from President Cleve- 
land....Both branches of Congress decide to forego the 
customary holiday recess which had been proposed. 


December 21.—The Senate discusses the President’s 
last message on the finances....In the House, Speaker 
Reed announces the committes ; the principal chairman- 
ships are assigned as follows : Ways and Means, Dingley 
(Me.); Foreign Affairs, Hitt (11.); Appropriations, Can- 
non (Ill.); Banking and Currency, Walker (Mass.); Rivers 
and Harbors, Hooker (N. Y.); Naval Affairs, Boutelle 
(Me.); Judiciary, Henderson (Iowa); Military Affairs, 
Hull (Iowa); Interstate and Foreign Commerce, Hepburn 
(Iowa); Indian Affairs, Sherman (N. Y.); Public Lands, 
Lacey (Lowa); Pensions, Loudenslager (N. J.); Irrigation 
of Arid Lands, Hermann (Ore.); Post Offices and Post 
Roads, Loud (Cal.); Coinage, Weights and Measures, 
Stone (Pa.)....President Cleveland signs the Venezuelan 
Boundary Commission bill. 

December 23.—The House of Representatives only in 
session ; merely routine business is transacted. 

December 24.—The Senate passes the bill introduced 
by Mr. Hill (Dem., N. Y.), to remove the disabilities of 
ex-Confederate officers who had formerly been in the ser- 
vice of the national government....No business of im- 
portance is transacted in the House. 

December 25.—Neither branch of Congress is in session; 
the House Ways and Means Committee, under the chair- 
manship of Representative Dingley (Rep., Me.), com- 
pletes a tariff and a bond bill. 

December 26.—The House of Representatives only in 
session ; the emergency tariff bill reported by the Ways 
and Means Committee is passed by a vote of 205 to 81, 
the Populists voting with the Democrats in the nega- 
tive; the bill provides for a horizontal increase of 
duties. 

December 27.—The Senate debates a resolution offered 
by Mr. Hill (Dem., N. Y.), to issue bonds payable in 
either gold or silver....The House considers the bond 
bill presented by the Ways and Means Committee. 

December 28.—The House of Representatives only in 
session ; the bond bill is passed by a vote of 170 to 136, 
one Democrat (Hutcheson, Tex.) voting for the bill, and 
47 Republicans, the six Populists, and Mr. Newlands 
(Silver, Nev.) voting with the Democrats against it. 

December 30.—The Senate only in session ; the Repub- 
licans complete the reorganization of the committees by 
a plurality vote. Senator Lodge (Rep., Mass.) delivers 
a speech on the Monroe doctrine and the Venezuelan 
boundary dispute. 


December 31.—In the Senate, Mr. Sherman (Rep., O.) 
introduces a resolution directing the maintenance of the 
gold reserve. 

January 3.—The Senate debates the resolution of Mr. 
Elkins (Rep., W. Va.), directing that no bonds be sold 
hereafter at private sale or under private contract.... 
In the House, a bill is introduced by Mr. Sperry (Rep., 
Conn.), appropriating $87,000,000 to provide for fortifica- 
tions and coast defenses. 

January 6.—The House of Representatives only in ses- 
sion ; nothing of public importance is done. 

January 7.—In the Senate, a free coinage substitute 
for the House bond bill is reported ; Mr. Chandler (Rep., 
N. H.) offers a plan for a popular loan ; Mr. Vest (Dem., 
Mo.) defends the course of the administration....The 
House discusses the appointment of certain employees. 

January 8.—-A caucus of Republican Senators votes to 
have the House tariff bill reported without amendment. 

In the House, a joint resolution for the annexation 
of Hawaii is introduced. 

January 9.—In the Senate, Mr. Baker (Rep., Kan.) 
introduces a resolution embodying the Monroe doctrine. 
....The pension bill for the year ending June 30, 1897, is 
reported in the House; it carries an appropriation of 
$141,325,820, being $55,750 less than the appropriation for 
the current fiscal year. 


January 10—In the Senate, Mr. Jones (Dem., Ark.) 
opens the debate on the free-silver substitute for the 
bond bill. Mr. Morgan (Dem., Ala.) introduces a reso- 
lution congratulating the South African Republic.... 
Debate is begun on amendments to the rules. 

January 11.—The House of Representatives only in 
session; the proposed amendments to the rules are 
adopted, with the exception of the provision for count- 
ing a quorum. 

January 13.—In the Senate, Mr. Morgan (Dem., Ala.) 
delivers a speech on silver....The House begins consid- 
eration of the pension appropriation bill for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1897. 

January 14.—In the Senate, Mr. Butler (Pop., N. C.) 
speaks in opposition to bond issues....The House, in 
committee of the whole, continues debate of the pension 
appropriation bill. 

January 15.—Messrs. Mills (Dem., Tex.) and Peffer 
Pop., Kan.) speak in the Senate against bonds and in 
favor of silver coinage....In the House, the pension ap- 
propriation bill is further debated. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN. 

December 19.—Louisiana Democrats renominate Gov. 
Murphy J. Foster. 

December 21.—The dispute between the city of Bridge- 
port, Conn., and the New York, New Haven and Hart- 
ford Railroad over the elevation of tracks is settled by 
the abolition of about thirty grade-crossings and the 
closing of a few streets, the city to pay for one-sixth of 
the improvement....John C. Sheehan is chosen to suc- 
ceed Richard Croker as one of the thirteen Tammany 
sachems. This action is regarded as investing Sheehan 
with the political leadership of Tammany Hall. 
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December 23.—The city government of Milwaukee, 
Wis., occupies the new City Hall....The government of 
Manitoba appeals to the country on the school question ; 
a general election is ordered. 

December 24.—Dr. Montague resigns the office of 
Minister of State in the Canadian Cabinet, and accepts 
that of Minister of Agriculture. 

December 26.—The government of Manitoba, in a 
formal reply to the Dominion government’s appeal for 
the establishment of separate schools, definitely rejects 
the proposition.. .Secretary Herbert, with the Presi- 
dent’s approval, awards the contract for the construc- 
tion of battle-ships Nos. 5 and 6 to the Newport News 
(Va.) Company, at its bid of $2,250,000 for each ship. 

December 27.—The Board of Estimate of New York 
City appropriates $3,000,000 for street-cleaning in 1896, 
....The New York State Prison Commission recom- 
mends that convicts be employed in making supplies and 
doing work for public institutions, 

December 28.—Mayor Swift, of Chicago, accuses prom- 
inent citizens of bribing members of the Common Council 
to secure franchises. 

December 31.—New York City’s budget for 1896 calls 
for $44,000,000 to be raised in taxes—$6,500,000 more than 
in 1895....The candidacy of Governor Morton, of New 
York, for the Presidency is formally announced. 

January 1.—Legislatures meet in Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, New York and Ohio ; a Reform Democrat (Mr. 
William Cabell Bruce) is chosen President of the Mary- 
land Senate ; in the other three states the Republicans 
are in control with large majorities ; the American Pro- 
tective Association counts 73 members in the Massa- 
chusetts House....Representative R. H. Clarke (Dem., 
Ala.) announces that he will stand as a “‘ sound money ” 
candidate for Governor of Alabama against Joseph F. 
Johnston, the free-silver candidate....The candidacy of 
Governor Morton, of New York, for the Republican 
nomination as President is officially announced.... Vil 
lages having an aggregate population of 16,000 and 
covering an area of twelve square miles are annexed to 
the city of Cincinnati, increasing the population to 355,- 
000.... Numa Dudoussat, convicted of bribery as a mem. 
ber of the New Orleans city council, begins to serve his 
three years’ sentence in the penitentiary. 

January 2.—Inauguration of Governor Greenhalge, of 
Massachusetts....Governor Clarke, of Arkansas, is an- 
nounced as a candidate for the Democratic nomination 
for United States Senator against Senator Jones.... 
Opening of the Canadian Parliament ; Lord Aberdeen 
declares remedial legislation concerning the Manitoba 
school question necessary. 

January 3.—Postmaster General Wilson appoints L. T. 
Myers, of Richmond, Va., to be Assistant General Super- 
intendent of the Railway Mail Service. 

January 4.—President Cleveland issues a proclamation 
admitting Utah to statehood....All but four of the Cana- 
dian Ministers tender their resignations, in pursuance 
of a plan to make Sir Charles Tupper Premier in place 
of Sir Mackenzie Bowell. 

January 6.—President Cleveland asks bids for a public 
loan of $100,000,000....Inauguration of the first state 
officers of Utah....The appellate and criminal branches 
of the New York Supreme Court are opened for busi- 
ness.... New York’s claim for interest on money ex- 
pended for equipping troops in the Civil War is allowed 
by the United States. 





OF REVIEWS. 


January 7.—Legislatures meet in Kentucky and Mis- 
sissippi....The Pennsylvania Senate committee elicits 
testimony showing corruption in the Philadelphia police 
department....Mayor Strong, of New York City, sends 
his annual message to the Board of Aldermen. 


January 8.—Lloyd Lowndes is inaugurated Governor of 
Maryland....A statehood convention in Oklahoma 
breaks up in a fight among the representatives of rival 
cities....In the New York Senate, a state liquor tax Dill 
is introduced. 

January 9.—A letter is made public from President 
Cleveland, replying to newspaper attacks, in connection 
with the new bond issue....The New York Senate votes 
for investigation of the Greater New York question. 

January 10.—Governor Bradley’s message to the legis- 
lature of Kentucky urges reform and economy in all de- 
partments of the government....Senator Blackburn 
(Dem.) is renominated by the Democratic legislature 
caucus in Kentucky. 

January 11. -The Republican members of the Ken- 
tucky legislature nominate Representative Godfrey 
Hunter for United States Senator. 


January 13.—Asa S. Bushnell is inaugurated Governor 
of Ohio....The New York legislature adopts the reso- 
lution for a joint committee of inquiry on the Greater 
New York question.... Meeting of the Iowa legislature. 


January 14.—Governor Upham, of Wisconsin, issues a 
call for a special session of the legislature to convene 
February 18 to consider a bill reapportioning the state 
into legislative districts according to the new census.... 
Meeting of the New Jersey and South Carolina legisle- 
tures, 

January 15.—Joseph B. Foraker (Rep.) is chosen United 
States Senator from Ohio, to succeed Calvin S. Brice.... 
Senator Allison (Rep.) is renominated by the Iowa Re- 
publican legislative caucus. Delegate Frank J. Cannon 
and Arthur Brown are nominated for the United States 
Senate by the Republicans of the Utah legislature...... 
Secretary Carlisle modifies the bond call by extending 
the time in which payments can be made....Thomas 
Greenway is re-elected Premier of Manitoba, and the 
separate-schools party is defeated by a large majority.... 
The six Canadian Cabinet Ministers who recently re- 
signed return to office; Sir Charles Tupper, Sr., also 
takes a portfolio. 

January 16.—Inauguration of Governor Drake, of Iowa. 
....The Democratic national committee decides to hold 
the next national convention in Chicago, July 7. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN. 


December 19.—The Italian Chamber of Deputies ap- 
proves the credits asked for by the government for the 
Abyssinian campaign, votes confidence in the ministry 
(255 to 148) and adjourns till January 20, 1896. 

December 21.—The Italian Senate approves the Abys- 
sinian credits....The Chinese march into Port Arthur 
and hoist their flag. 

December 22.—Riot in Tarragona, Spain, resulting 
from the levying of octroi duties. 

December 23.—Augustus William Lawson Hemming is 
appointed Governor of British Guiana to succeed Sir 
Charles C. Lees. 

December 25.—The Sultan of Turkey officially an- 
nounces the appointment of three Chr istians as assistan 




















RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


governors in Sivas, Bitlis, and Erzeroum....A new law 
in Honduras enlarges the liberties of the press. 

December 27.—French Chamber votes a supplementary 
credit for equipping gunboats for the far East and Cochin 
China. ...Indian National Congress opened. 

December 28.—The Japanese Parliament is opened ; 
the Emperor sends a message of congratulation over the 
result of the war with China. 

December 30.—The decree defining the powers of the 
French Resident in Madagascar is published in Paris. 

January 1.—The Hawaiian government releases all the 
remaining political prisoners. 

January 3.—Decrees of the Spanish government are 
published at Havana, Cuba, placing the provinces of 
Havana and Pinar del Rio under martial law, establish- 
ing a stricter censorship over the press, and placing all 
horses at the disposal of the government at a fixed price. 

January 5.—Cecil Rhodes resigns the Premiership of 
the Cape Colony. 

January 6.—Sir J. Gordon Sprigg is appointed Premier 
of the Cape Colony to succeed Cecil Rhodes....The resig- 
nation of Captain-General Campos, in command of the 
Spanish forces in Cuba, is announced. 

January 9.—Reassembling of the German Reichstag. 

January 10.—Twenty-two persons at Johannesburg, in 
the Transvaal, including a brother of Cecil Rhodes, are 
arrested for treason. 


January 11.—The Italian Parliament is prorogued.... 
Dr. Jameson is removed from the position of Adminis- 
trator of Mashonaland, and is succeeded by F. J. New- 
ton, Secretary of the British Colony of Bechuanaland. 


January 14.—The flying squadron of the British Navy, 
consisting of twenty-one ships from the reserve, goes 
into commission on five days’ notice. 

January 15.—The British Government decides to bring 
Dr. Jameson and his officers to London for trial. 

January 16.—M. Loubet, formerly President of the 
French Ministry, is elected President of the Senate. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 


December 20:—In accordance with the advice of Min- 
ister Terrell, the-government of the United States de- 
cides to remove American missionaries and citizens from 
the disaffected district of Marash, in Asia Minor. 

December 21.—Serious fighting reported bet ween Turk- 
ish troops and the Druses near Antioch.... Armenians im- 
prisoned in Constantinople without specific accusations 
are released. 

December 23.—The International Arbitration Society 
at London reasserts its demand for arbitration of the 
Venezuelan boundary dispute, while regretting Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s attitude....Portuguese Government in- 
forms King Gungunhana that complete submission is 
necessary preliminary to negotiations for peace. 

December 24.—The American Peace Society passes a 
resolution calling on Great Britain and the United States 
to recede from their present positions on the Venezuelan 
boundary dispute....Powers offer to mediate between 
the Porte and the Armenian insurgents at Zeitum. 

December 25.—The relations between Austria and the 
Vatican are harmonized, the Papal Nuncio Agliardi hav- 
ing been recalled. 

December 26.—Extradition treaty between France and 
Holland ratified. 

December 29.—Dr. Jameson leads five hundred armed 
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men across the Transvaal frontier to aid the Uitlanders 
against the Boers. 

January 1.—President Cleveland appoints Justice 
Brewer, of the United States Supreme Court ; Justice 
Alvey, of the District of Columbia Court of Appeals ; Mr 
Frederic R. Coudert, of New York ; President Gilman, of 
the Johns Hopkins University, and ex-Minister Andrew 
D. White, as Commissioners to determine the true divis. 
sional line between Venezuela and British Guiana.... Dr, 
Jameson, Administrator of the British South Africa 
Company, leading a force of less than 500 armed men into 
the territory of the South African Republic in the Trans- 
vaal, engages in battle with 2,000 Dutch Boers who oc- 
cupy a strong position near Kriigersdorp ; his action is 
promptly disavowed by Great Britain. 

January 2.--Dr. Jameson’s force is repulsed by the 
Boers, and after a serious loss of life is compelled to sur- 
render ; the Boers make prisoners of the entire party 
near Johannesburg....Lord Aberdeen, in his speech at 
the opening of the Dominion Parliament, announces the 
signing of a joint report by the Commissioners of the 
United States and Canada onthe Alaska boundary.... 
The London Chronicle begins the publication of impor- 
tant cabled correspondence from its special representa- 
tive at Washington sent to investigate the state of feel- 
ing on the Venezuela boundary question. 

January 3.—Emperor William of Germany congratu- 
lates President Kriiger of the South African Republic 
on his victory over Dr. Jameson’s force ; the message is 
interpreted as hostile to Great Britain....The Turkish 
government grants permisson to the Americans at Har- 
poot to distribute relief to the Armenians there. 

January 4.—Justice Brewer is elected chairman of the 
Venezuelan Boundary Commission. 

January 7.—Delegate Palma, representing the Cuban 
revolutionary government in this country, lays before 
Secretary of State Olney the complete history of the 
present rebellion, from the insurgents’ point of view, and 
appeals to the United States for recognition of the bel- 
ligerent rights of the revolutionists....The Evangelical 
Alliances of the United States and Great Britain open a 
week’s season of prayer in concert for peace between the 
nations. 

January 9.—The British Colonial Office denies the re- 
port that British troops have trespassed on Venezuelan 
disputed territory....Mr. Henry Norman, special repre- 
sentative at Washington of the London Chronicle, con- 
cludes his service in that capacity by obtaining the views 
of members of Congress. 

January 10.—The Abyssinians make three attacks on 
the town of Makalle, but are repulsed with heavy loss. 
The Italians lose five killed and twenty wounded. 

January 11.--Sir Claude McDonald is appointed British 
Minister to China, in place of Sir Nicholas O’Conor, re- 
cently appointed Ambassador to Russia....The Italian 
troops again repel the Abyssinians at Makalle....Presi- 
dent Crespo of Venezuela appoints a commission to 
search for data concerning the British Guiana boundary 
line, in order to assist the United States Commission. 

January 13.—Senator Gray (Dem., Del.) introduces a 
bill in the Senate to repeal that section of the Revised 
Statutes which imposes a penalty on any one who corre- 
sponds with an officer of a foreign government with in- 
tent to influence such government in relation to any 
dispute with the United States....The Turkish Govern- 
ment refuses to permit the Red Cross Society to distrib- 
ute relief funds among the Armenians....The Abyssin 
ians are again repulsed at Makalle. 
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January 14.—The International Arbitration League, at 
London, appoints a committee to forward the movement 
for a permanent arbitration court to decide questions 
between the United States and Great Britain. 

January 15.—The Chengtu Commission appointed by 
the United States, consisting of Consul Read, Lieuten- 
ant-Commander Merrell, and Mr. Chesh- 
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turnstiles indicate an attendance, since the opening day 
(September 18), of 1,286,863 persons, of whom’ 817,028 
paid for admission; the total receipts approximate 
$1,250,000, and are not exceeded by the expenditures. 
January 1.—The Santa Fé railway system is trans- 
ferred by the receivers: to the new organization....A 





ire, receives unusual honors in China, 


INDUSTRIAL, COMMERCIAL AND 
FINANCIAL DOINGS. 


December 19.—The strike of steamfit- 
ters in New York City, involving many 
sympathetic strikes, is brought to an end, 
the men modifying their demand that 
piping should not be cut by machinery, 
but asking that it shorid be done by union 
men only. 

December 20.—The Philadelphia trolley 
car strikers seek the aid of-Eugene V. 
Debs, and ex-President McBride, of the 
American Federation of Labor....Three 
Wall Street firms of brokers suspend as 
a result of the fall in stocks caused by the 
war scare.. .There is an average drop of 
five points in American securities on the 
London stock market. 

December 21.—The president of the 
Union Traction Company, of Philadel- 
phia, refuses the settlement agreea to by 
the striking motormen and conductors 

..Two more Wall Street failures are an- 
nounced. 

December 23.—The strike of motormen 
and conductors on the Philadelphia trol- 
ley lines is settled, the terms of agree- 
ment being that the men shall go to work 
on the old basis and under the old rules 
.... The Memphis Cotton Exchange adopts 
resolutions recommending to producers 
that the acreage of cotton be not increased 
over that of the past season. 

December 24.— The Boston Clearing 
House Association decides to issue to its 
members certificates similar to those is- 
sued by the New York Clearing House. 
....W. G. Hopper & Co., bankers and 
brokers, of Philadelphia, assign. 

December 25.—Some of the Philade}- 
phia trolley men again go on strike, but 
a temporary settlement is effected....The coke come 
panies of the Connellsville district of Pennsylvania an- 
nounce an advance of from 10 to 15 per cent. in wages 
for all grades of labor. 

December 26.—Trust companies take most of the new 
Philadelphia 314 per cent. loan of $1,000,000....The price 
of coke is advanced 25 per cent. 

December 27.—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
takes steps to dissolve the recently-formed Joint Traffic 
Association of the leading railroads of the country. 

December 31.—A new bond syndicate, under the direc- 
tion of J. Pierpont Morgan, is formed for the purpose of 
selling $200,000,000 in gold to the government of the 
United States....The Philadelphia Bourse, the first gen- 
eral exchange to be erected in the United States, is dedi- 
cated....The Atlanta Exposition is formally closed ; the 
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strong combination of the ice companies of New York 
City and vicinity is effected. : 

January 3.—A recond strike of motormen and con- 
ductors of the Philadelphia Union Traction Company re- 
sults in failure. 

January 6.—Eight hundred members of the Stonecut- 
ters’ Union, employed in 26 stoneyards in Chicago, strike 
because of the use of stone-cutting machines by their 
employers, working from 16 to 24 hours a day ; they de- 
mand an eight-hour day for the machines, with union cut- 
ters to operate them. 

January 8.—The bituminous coal miners of Indiana de- 
mand an advance in the mining scale from 60 to 66 cents, 
to take effect April 1, when the Pittsburgh price is to be 
advanced from 64 to 70 cents. 

January 9.—Under instructions from the Attorney- 
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General, action is begun against the Joint Traffic Associa- 
tion. 

January 10.—Charles W. Smith is appointed receiver 
of the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad by Judge Collier at 
Albuquerque, N. M....The New York Life Insurance 
Company withdraws its subscription of $10,000,000 from 
the Morgan bond syndicate. 

January 11.--Failure of the Keen-Sutterle Company, 
leather importers, of Philadelphia. 

January 13.—The rolling-mills of Birmingham, Aia., 
grant puddlers an additional] 25 cents a ton, and all other 
employees an advance of 2 per cent. in wages. 

January 15.—Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan announces the 
dissolution of the syndicate formed to purchase United 
States bonds....The new building of the New York 
Clearing House Association is dedicated with appro- 
priate ceremonies. 

January 16.—Employees of the Westinghouse Electric 
Company, Pittsburgh, strike because of a 25 per cent. re- 
duction in wages. 


NOTABLE GATHERINGS. 


December 19.—In New York City a dinner is held in 
celebration of the centennial anniversary of the com- 
mercial treaty which John Jay negotiated between the 
United States and Great Britain ; many prominent per- 
sons are present, and speeches are made in eulogy of Jay 
and his work. 

December 20.—Meeting of the Indian Rights Associa- 
tion at Philadelphia. 

December 21.—The 275th anniversary of the landing of 
the Pilgrims is celebrated at Plymouth, Mass.; Senator 
Hoar is the orator of the day. 





CARDINAL SATOLLI, 
Who received the red hat at Baltimore, January 5, 1896. 





DR. JOHN SHAW BILLINGS, 


Appointed chief librarian of consolidated New York 
libraries. 


December 26-31.—Meetings of various scientific and 
literary societies having a membership composed largely 
of university and college instructors. Among these may 
be mentioned, the American Society of Naturalists, the 
American Physiological Association, the Geological So- 
ciety of America, the Association of American Anato- 
mists, the American Morphological Society, and the 
American Psychological Association, all in session at the 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia; the thir- 
teenth annual meeting of the Modern Language Associ- 
ation of America at Yaie University, the American His- 
torical Association at Washington, D. C., and the Ameri- 
can Economic Association (in joint session with the 
Political Science Association of the Central States) at 
Indianapolis. 

December 30.—A great Armenian relief meeting in the 
Boston City Hall is addressed by Miss Clara Barton, of 
the Red Cross Society. 

January 5.—The Cardinal’s beretta is conferred on Mgr. 
Satolli in the Baltimore Cathedral in the presence of the 
leading Roman Catholic dignitaries of the country. 


EDUCATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


December 20..—Deputation to Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
on British Church aid to university colleges. 

December 27.—The New York Association of Academic 
Principals appoints a committee to confer with the col- 
leges on uniform entrance requirements. 

December 28.—A bill to establish a national university 
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at Washington is introduced in both houses of Congress; 
it authorizes co-operative relations with other institu- 
tions in the country. 

December 30.—Mrs. Elizabeth G. Kelly, of Chicago, 
promises to erect a chapel for the University of Chicago, 
to cost $100,000. 

January 2.— Houston Hall, a club-house at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, is dedicated....Formation of the 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) Public Library Association. 





MR. W. L. COURTHOPE, 
Professor of Poetry at Oxford. 


January 8.—Dr. John Shaw Billings is appointed su- 
perintending librarian of the consolidated New York 
Public Library, Astor, Lenox and Tilden foundations. 

January 10.—It is announced that there will be no 
more morning prayers at Wellesley College until a chapel 
shall be provided large enough to accommodate all the 
students. 

January 11.—Founder’s Day is observed at Cornell 
University; President Schurman, Andrew Carnegie, 
and others make addresses. 

January 15.—Twelve students are expelled from the 
University of North Carolina for hazing and conduct 
unbecoming gentlemen. 


CASUALTIES. 


December 19.—An explosion of gas in a bituminous 
coal mine in Chatham County, North Carolina, causes 
the loss of 38 lives. 

December 20.—An explosion of firedamp in the Nelson 
mine, near Dayton, Tenn., kills 24 miners....Floods 
cause much destruction in the Mississippi Valley. 

December 22.—The British steamer Alicia, bound for 
Bilboa, is sunk in collision with the British steamer Netley 
Abbey, from London for Blythe, Eng.; five persons are 
drowned....The International Navigation Company’s 
steamship Berlin runs into and sinks the British ship 
Willowbank, about thirty miles southeast of Portland, 
Eng....The Red D Line steamship Nausemond is sunk 
off the island of Oruba, in the Caribbean Sea, after col- 
lision with the Spanish steamship Mewico; eight are 
drowned. 

December 24.—Severe gales are reported along the 
English and Irish coasts ; many vessels are lost. 
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December 25.—Ihe French steamer Emile-Héloise is 
run down and sunk, off the coast of Algiers, by the British 
steamer Bellerophon, and thirty passengers are drowned. 

December 27.—More than twenty persons are killed in 
a panic caused by a cry of fire in a Baltimore theatre. 

December 31.—The British four-masted steel ship 
Janet Cowan goes ashore on rocks near Carmanah Point, 
Vancouver Island, and becomes a total loss; her captain, 
M. A. Thompson, and six of the crew lose their lives. : 

January 2.—Six persons are killed in a fire at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, caused by an explosion of natural gas. 


CRIME AND VIOLENCE. 


December 29.—Near Lebanon, Ky., a woman is burned 
alive in her house, and a man is shot to death, by a mob. 

January 5.—Governor Morton, of New York, receives 
a statement from John McGough, a prisoner in Clinton 
prison, to the effect that he fired the shot which killed 
Robert Ross in the election riot at Troy in 1894, and for 
which Bartholomew Shea had been sentenced to death; 
Governor Morton reprieves Shea for 28 days. 

January 9.—The Grand Jury returns an indictment 
against Chief Justice Snodgrass, of Tennessee, for 
felonious assault. 

January 10.—A murderer in Niagara County, New 
York, is pursued and shot to death by a posse. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH. 


December 19.—The jury in the case of Sheriff Tamsen, 
of New York, fails to agree on a verdict....The New 
York Court of Appeals decides in favor of Erastus 
Wiman in the forgery case. 

December 23.—The United States Supreme Court de 
cides that abraded coins are a legal tender. 





GENERAL BARATIER{,. 
Commander-in-Chief of the Italian Army in Erythria. 


December 27.—The investigating committee of the 
New York Yacht Club begins inquiry into the charges 
made by Lord Dunraven against the management of the 
Defender in the races of September last; Lord Dunraven 
is examined and cross-examined at length; the sessions 
are secret. 














, RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


December 28.—Great demonstration in Havana, Cuba 
in honor of Captain-General Campos ...Baron von Ham- 
merstein, who left Germany under charges of forgery 
and embezzlement, is arrested in Athens under direct 
orders from Emperor William. 

December 29.—Celebration of Mr. Gladstone’s eighty- 
sixth birthday. 

December 31.—Alfred Austin is appointed Poet Lau- 
reate of England....The New York Yacht Club commit- 
tee completes its inquiry into Lord Dunraven’s charges. 

January 1.—The “Tournament of Roses,’ an annual 
floral féte. at Pasadena, Cal., is attended by ten thou- 
sand visitors....An ice palace is opened at Leadville, 
Colo. 

January 7.—The report of the America’s Cup Commit- 
tee on the Defender-Vatkyrie IIT. races is made public. 

January 13.—Prince Leopold of Prussia resigns his com- 
mand in the German Army as a result of a quarrel with 
Emperor William. 

January 15.—Commander Ballington Booth and Mrs. 
Booth, of the Salvation Army, announce their recall from 
work in the United States. 





OBITUARY. 

December 20.—Rev. Dr. Josiah Tyler, for forty years 
a missionary of the American Board among the Zulus of 
South Africa....Charles Frederic Williams, the well- 
known writer of legal works, 53. 
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December 21.—Samuel T. Shugert, of Pennsylvania, 
Commissioner of Patents under President Buchanan, 87. 
December 22.—Gen. James C. Veatch, of Indiana, 76. 

December 23.—Sergius Michael Dragomanoff Stepniak 
(pseudonym), the Russian nihilist, 54....George Godol- 
phin Osborne, ninth Duke of Leeds, 67. ..John Russell 
Hind, the English astronomer, 72....Sir Edward James 
Harlard, member of the British Parliament for North 
Belfast, Ireland, since 1889, 64....Daniel Newhall, a 
pioneer of Milwaukee, Wis., and prior to the Civil War 
the largest grain-shipper in the West, 74. 
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December 24.—William John Fitz Patrick, a well- 
known Irish author, 65....Rev. Dr. George W. Dame, 
Rector Emeritus of the Church of the Epiphany, New 
Yoik City, 83. 

December 25.—James Chauncey Johnson, music writer 
and teacher, 75....John De Haven White, known as 
‘‘ the father of American dentistry,’’ 80. 

December 26.—Rt. Rev. Acigius Junger, D.D., Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Nisqually, comprising the state of 
Washington and part of Oregon..,.George W. Lawe, 
one of the oldest white men born within the limits of 
the present state of Wisconsin, 85. 


December 27.—George Wellington Dillingham, the 
well-known New York publisher, 54....Captain James 
Prentice Butler, of Saratoga, N. Y., 79....General Meer- 
scheidt Hiillesen, commander of the German Garde du 
Corps. 

December 28.—William H. Wallis, a veteran American 
actor, 70....Robert F. Walsh, of New York City, a well- 
known writer, 37.... William Agur Booth, prominent in 
religious and philanthropic work, 90. 

December 29.—Charles H. Bulkley, president of the 
Park and Boulevard Commission, of Cleveland, O., 53.... 
Russel Arnold Ballou, Universalist’ editor and lecturer, 
68....Rev. Myron Adams, of Rochester, N. Y. 

December 30.—Lady Fanny Gregory (Mrs Stirling), 
the English actress, 78....Kenton C. Murray, editor of 
the Norfolk (Va.) Landmark. 

December 31.—Stephen P. Irwin, one of the earliest 
cotton manufacturers in New England, 98. 

January 1.—Alfred Ely Beach, for nearly fifty years 
active in the editorship of the Scientific American, 70. 
....Mrs. Patty Vinton Richardson, of Bethel, Vt., who 
drew a pension as the widow of a Revolutionary soldier, 
95....John B. Blair, artist and inventor, 95. 

January 2.—Judge Aristee Louis Tissot, a prominent 
New Orleans Democrat, 57....Prof. James Webb Rogers, 
of Bladensburg, Md., 74....Hubert Joseph Walther 
Frére-Orban, Belgian advocate and politician, 83. 

January 3.—Rev. Dr. Nathaniel George Clark, for many 
years secretary of the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, 71. 


January 4.—Commander Louis Kingsley, U.S. N.... 
Judge Henry A. Moore, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 70....Prince 
Alexander of Prussia, General of Infantry, 75....Dr. 
Joseph Hubert Reinkens, one of the leaders in the “‘ Old 
Catholic’? movement in Germany, 74....Alfred Henri 
Marie Jacquemart, a well-known French sculptor, 72. 

January 5.—Mrs. Mary Esther Miller, of Springfield, 
Mass., a writer on New England life and manners, 70. 
....Captain George W. Couch, one of the veteran steam- 
ship commanders of the Old Dominion Line, 72. 

January 6.—Col. Thomas Wallace Knox, author of 
many popular juvenile books, 61....Major James Clar- 
ence Post, U. S. A....Gen. Mortimer Dormer Leggett, 
of Cleveland, O., 75....Gen. William Polke Lasselle, 59. 
....-Count de Laubespin, Senator for Nievre, France, 85. 

January 7.—Sir Julian Goldsmid, member of the Brit- 
ish Parliament, 58....John W. Coleman, founder of the 
San Francisco Stock and Exchange Board, 61....Charles 
Frederick Dietz-Mounin, Life Senator of France, 69.... 
Herr Reclam, the Leipsic publisher....Edward B. Wilson, 
of Kingston, Ont., major in the late Royal Canadian 
Rifles, 71....M. Felix Francois Deville, member of the 
French Chamber of Deputies, 85. 

January 8.—Circuit Court Judge Taylor Berry, of Vir- 
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ginia....Baron Blackburn, 83 ...Paul Verlaine, the 
French poet, 51....Cardinal Guiseppe Maria Granniello, 
62....Senator Kaulbach, of Nova Scotia....Col. James 
A. Green, of Milledgeville, Ga., 80 ...Ex-Governor Wiil- 
jam R. Marshall, of Minnesota, 73 (reported dead April 
4, 1895). 

January 9.—Eugene B. Wight, for twenty-five years 
Washington correspondent of Chicago newspapers, 52. 

January 10.—Rev. Dr. William Morton Postlethwaite, 
chaplain of the United States Military Academy at West 
Point: .6.% Thomas Dunlap, the oldest member of Tam- 
many Hall, 80.... Walter Clark Nichols, a writer in the 
empioy of Harper & Brothers. 


January 11.—Ex-Senator George G. Wright, of Iowa, 
76....Most Rev. Robert Samuel Gregg, D.D., Protestant 
Archbishop of Armagh, Ireland....Gen. Francis Chan- 
ning Barlow, of New York, 62....Isaac Wilson, a Demo- 
cratic member of the Kentucky House. 

January 14.—Chief Judge John M. Robinson, of the 
Maryland Court of Appeals, 68.... Mayor Henry S. Tyler, 
of Louisville, Ky., 44....Judge William S. Shurtleff, of 





By courtesy of the Scientific American. 
THE LATE ALFRED ELY BEACH, 
Editor of the Scientific American. 


Springfield, Mass., 66....Gen. Charles A. Heckman, of 
Philadelphia, 73 

January 15.—Reginald Windsor Sackville, seventh Ear] 
De-La-Warr, 79. 
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January 16.— Ex-Congressman Nathaniel _Barratt- 
Smithers, of Delaware, 78....Gen. Edward B, Fowler, of 


Brooklyn, N. Y., 69. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


MEETING OF THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT. 


The British Parliament will be reconvened on Fe’ 
ruary 11. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE DEBATES. 


The annual Cornell-Pennsylvania debate will take 
place this year at Ithaca, on Washington’s Birthday, 
February 22. The subject will be, “‘ Resolved, That the 
federal government should provide by public taxation 
for the establishment and maintenance of a national 
university at Washington.” 

The Harvard-Princeton debate will be held at Cam- 
bridge, March 13, on the question, “ Resolved, That 
Congress should take immediate steps toward the com- 
plete retirement of all legal tender notes,” Princeton 
taking the affirmative and Harvard the negative. 

The Yale-Harvard debate will be he!d at New Haven 
early in May, but particulars have not yet been an- 
nounced. 


FOREIGN EXPOSITIONS OF 1896. 


The opening of the Mexican International Exposition, 
originally set for April 2, 1896, has been postponed six 
months, in order to admit of the completion of the 
grounds and buildings. 

The great exposition to be held at Budapest in cele- 
bration of the millennium of Hungary will be opened 
with imposing ceremonies on May 2, 1896, by the Em. 
peror Francis Joseph, and it will remain open continu- 
ously till the end of October. The fair will be a purely 
national institution, only such wares being exhibited as 
are produced in Hungary, or the component parts of 
which are raised on Hungarian soil. 

An International Exhibition for Navigation and Fish- 
eries is to be held at Kiel from May 13 to September 30, 
under the auspices of the German Giovernment. It is 
expected that the United States will make a river and 
harbor exhibit similar to that displayed at Chicago, and 
also a fisheries exhibit. 

An International Art Exhibition is to be held at Ber- 
lin from May to October next. United States Consul- 
General De Kay, at Berlin, reports to the State Depart- 
ment that he has secured an allotment of room for 
American artists, and a promise from the president of 
the exhibition committee that the American artists 
shall have the same privileges as artists in London and 
Paris, viz.: Their works shall be selected by a committee 
in New York appointed from home artists and art lovers 
and shall be brought to Berlin and returned to New 
York free of charge. \The Consul-General says he could 
secure yet more liberal treatment if there were some 
expression of opinion in America to indicate the prob- 
ability of a large and representative collection of home 


_ work being brought together. 


THE TUSKEGEE CON FRENCE. 


The annual Tuskegee Negro Conference will be held 
at Tuskegee, Ala., under the auspices of the N ormal and 
Industrial Institute, of which Mr. Booker T. Washington 
is the head, on March 4. 
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‘*THERE WERE NO HOUSES HERE WHEN THESE FIVE MEN ROCKING THIS PAN CAMPED IN THE GULCH.”’ 


THE STORY OF CRIPPLE CREEK 


BY CY WARMAN, 


‘oe were no houses here when these five men 

rocking this pan camped in the gulch. One 
of their burros had gone lame and they had stopped 
to rest him; but when they washed out some of the 
sand and got gold they decided to prospect. They 
built a cabin. One of them fell from the top of it, 
lit on the dog, broke the dog’s leg and his own arm, 
making three cripples in the camp; and they called 
it Cripple Creek. The creek itself is about a yard 
wide. These men knew that ten years prior to 
their coming a man had salted a claim at Mt. 
Pisgah, not more than a mile from where they 
were, got. himself talked about and came very nearly 
getting hanged. But they knew other things as 
well, and among them gold. So they stayed and 
prospected and others came. The whole country 
was at that time a cattle range. During the year 
1891 a number of locations were made, some pay 
dirt found, and stories of the camp began to appear 
in the Denver papers. In the spring of 1892 people 
were crazy over Creed, and went there by hundreds 
and by twos and fours to Cripple Creek, and in that 
way the gold camp was kept back a year at least. 
Cripple Creek is at the foot of Pike’s Peak on the 


west, by rail one hundred and thirty-three miles 
from Denver; and just over on the east side is Colo- 
rado Springs, a smart little city, full of young men. 
All through 1892 these youthful ‘‘ brokers” swag- 
gered about the hotels transferring mining shares 
by the tens and hundreds of thousands as carelessly 
as they exchanged cigarettes. A prospect hole 
would be stocked at $100,000 and the shares would 
probably sell for a quarter of a cent, and that was 
too much. In the meantime the Sherman law was 
repealed, silver went down, many of the silver 
mines and some of the camps were closed, and the 
prospectors went out in search of gold. Experi- 
enced miners took the places of those who were 
guessing in the new camp; men with whiskers and 
money crowded the boy brokers off the walks at 
Colorado Springs, and things began to get them- 
selves on solid ground. 

Two stage lines, one from Divide on the Colorado 
Midland, the other from Cafion City on the Denver 
and Rio Grande, carried people to and from the 
camp. In 1893 the Midland Terminal Railroad 
began building from Divide, and in 1894 the Flor- 
ence and Cripple Creek Railroad was built to con- 











THE RUSH TO CRIPPLE CREEK, 


nect with the Rio Grande. It required nerve to 
build a railroad in Colorado at that time, and Mr. 
H. Collbran made more than one trip to New York 
before he secured the money necessary to build the 
Midland Terminal. President Johnson of the F. & 
C. C. was more fortunate, being backed by Mr. D. 
H. Moffat, who furnished 78 per cent. of the money 
for that road, which, I believe, paid from the first 
month. Moffat is a Midas, and when he puts up 
his ‘‘ 51 per cent.’’ capital rushes to him from every 
corner of the country. 

This latter line, which was expected to haul ore to 
Florence for a dollar a ton, was barely opened when 
the miners, backed by an erratic governor whose 
mind was always troubled in times of peace, went 
on a senseless strike,* and so the camp was given 
another year’s setback. 

But gold! gold! was the magic word, and the trail 
blazed by the amateur prospector and the beardless 
brokers, who were the real pioneers, was followed 
up until all the West knew about Cripple Creek and 
believed in it. 

During the summer of 1892 an old man, “ grub- 
staked’? by his son, who was a locomotive fireman 
on the Midland Railroad, sunk a hole on Summit 
Hill. When he could no longer throw the dirt out 
he would lower his bucket, climb down the ladder, 
fill the bucket, climb out and haul the dirt up after 
him. In this way the patient old man succeeded in 
the course of two or three months in sinking a shaft 
thirty feet deep. Here he struck gold—gold that he 
could see with his naked eye, bedimmed as it was 
by age; and, being offered $40,000, sold the claim 
and went away. Fifty feet from that shaft J have 
seen them ploughing up the dirt with a street plough, 
throwing away only the sod, and hauling ‘the 
scenery ’’ down to the stamp mill. A hundred yards 
~* This strike cost the State $135,000, 860.000 of which fell 


upon El] Paso County.—Cripple Creer Illustrated.—Warren & 
Stride. 
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to the west I have seen them 
picking out and sorting the 
storm-stained rocks that for 
centuries have lain bare, catch- 
ing the summer’s sun and win- 
ter’s snow, and they, too, went 
to the mill. : 

Another railway employee 
staked a ranchman, with whose 
daughter he was in love, and 
they found gold; and the young 
man found something better 
than gold, in a happy marriage 
with the ranchman’s daughter. 

One need not romance here. 
The simple true tales of the 
many poor men who have found 
fortunes, great and small, in 
this godsend to Colorado in her 
silver calamity, would make 
good reading if well told. 

I remember the first graphic 
description I had of Cripple Creek. I was making 
my first pilgrimage to the new find, and when we 
had left the railroad and piled into the old rickety 
Concord coach, I asked my vis-a-vis if the camp 
were lively. He was from Texas, and his dark 
mustache hung over his mouth like a horseshoe over 
a door. 

‘‘T reckon seau,’’ he said, with the hard pedal on 
the so. ‘‘ Two stage lines, two telegraph lines, two 
dance halls, two hotels, time locks on the dinin’ rum 
do’s, waite’s on rolah-skates an’ head waite’s on 
hossback—I reckon we’er purt nigh in it.”’ ' 





THE MAN WHO LOCATED THE EL PASO, THE FIRST MINE 
IN CRIPPLE CREEK.—STILL A MINER, 


Then there was a long. tiresome ride of sixteen 
miles (now thirty-one by rail) over a new road that 

















THE GREAT UTE AND HIS SQUAW. 
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THE MASONIC TEMPLE. 


SCENES ON THE ROAD TO CRIPPLE CREEK. 


had been made through wild gorges, along the sides 
of steep hills, over the flat tops of high mountains, 
through tangled forests of fallen pine, with wide 
spaces here and there where teams could pass; where 
even the mail coach had to side track for the heavy 
freight wagons laden with ore. Nine miles out we 
exchanged our tired bronchos for six fresh horses, 
heavier than the others, to take us over the long 
high hill, the summit of which overlooked the camp. 
Slowly dewn the long slope we rolled until we were 
at the edge of the town; then the driver, shaking 
out his reins, threw his long whip out over the team 
and away we dashed right into the camp, through 
the narrow crooked streets, never slacking our pace 
until we swung round and came to a quick stop at 
the door of the big wooden hotel. Stage coaches 
always arrive that way—it’s one of the ‘“‘ theatri- 
cals’ of the camp. Now we all scrambled for rooms 
at the hotel just as we had scrambled for seats in 
the coach, and when we had registered some of us 
scrambled into the bar-room, for we were chilled, 
cramped and stiff from long sitting in the narrow 





seats. From that time until midnight it seemed to 
me that the swinging doors between the lobby and 
the bar never came to rest, either open or shut, for 
a single moment. Through one side flowed an end- 
less stream of men that flowed as steadily out 
through the other. Everybody was busy, either 
giving or receiving information about the camp, 
talking mines, mills or corner lots. Everywhere 
could be seen the signs of life; that nervous sort of 
life peculiar to mining camps; and all the people 
had about them an air of suppressed excitement, 
and some of them appeared nervous—almost scared 
—as, I fancy, soldiers seem before a battle. 
Everybody was inahurry. ‘ We ain’t got time 
to change forks at this station,’’ said the tired look- 
ing table girl, replacing the fork which I had left 
on the fish plate for her to take away. Next morn- 
ing at breakfast I saw a man butter a big round 
buckwheat cake, and having no fork, and no time to 
wait for one, he turned up the edge of the cake near 
him until it began to roll, then he shot his hand over 
it, picked up the roll and began to eat it as a coun- 
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try boy eats striped candy. But the picturesqueness 
of the place is gone; it went with the disappearance 
of the stage coach, whose driver, hearing the whistle 
of the locomotive, that great civilizer, folded his 
long lash, slipped from his high seat, ‘and, mingling 
with the star of empire, the desperado and the red 
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man, went West. The business ofthe camp, which 
a little while ago was handled by two stage lines 
and a half hundred freight wagons is now an im- 
portant item in the traffic of two railroads. Three 
sleepers leave Denver every night over the Rio 
Grande via Florence direct to Cripple Creek. From 
thirty to forty cars of merchandise and supplies go 
in, and as many cars of ore come out over the Santa- 
Fé route daily. 

If the railroad company can hold all their discov- 
eries this road ought to pay without hauling freight. 
General Passenger Agent Bailey, of the Colorado 
Midland, tells me that ‘“‘in establishing the grade 
for the Midland Terminal over twenty different 
mineral veins were developed.”’ 

Most mining camps are dreary, bleak and cold in 
winter and not over cheerful in summer; but Crip- 
ple Creek is an exception to the general run. Here 
the hills are rounded, grass-grown and pine-clad, 
with miles of carriage roads and hundreds of miles 
of good trail, or bridle paths, little sunny vales 
full of wild flowers where crystal brooks gurgle 
through the tall grass. Leaving Cripple Creek, the 
Florence Railroad winds away through forests of 
pine, while the Midland, after crossing an open 
park, drops suddenly into dark cafions, deep 
gorges and wild glens. The scene from Cripple 
Creek at morning, when heaven’s searchlight teeters 
up over the shoulder of Pike’s Peak, catching the 
summit of Sangre de Christo range and burning its 
way down to the base, showing every gorge and 
peak—almost every pinon—fifty miles away, is 
worth crossing the Atlantic to see. More gorgeous 
still is the scene at evening, when the sun teeters 
down across the western range and burns its way up 
to the top of Pike’s Peak. turning the trees to 
torches and the crags and spires to splinters of gold. 
The thousands of tourists who will go to the top of 
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the Peak next summer can, by the aid of their 
glasses, look down into these great gold fields and 
count a half dozen busy towns, holding no less than 
twenty-five thousands souls, that have been built up 
round the original camp of the cripples. Last sum- 
mer they ran suburban trains every hour out of 
Cripple Creek, and now they are to have a free 
delivery of mails, and there is talk of another rail- 
road direct from Denver. This latter enterprise, it 
seems, would be a. senseless undertaking, not at all 
necessary to the prosperity of the camp nor the 
country at large. The sharp competition between 
the rival roads already there will insure low rates, 
probably lower than the railroads can afford. What 
more do they need ? 

While a few American miners have “ trecked ”’ 
away to the malarial wilds of South Africa, where 
prospecting is not only expensive but extremely 
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hazardous, hundreds have found fortunes in our 
Western hills. 

Mr. Stratton, it is said, walked into Cripple to 
save $3.50 stage fare, and now his greatest struggle 
is to keep his foreman from taking more than $100,- 
000 a month out of the Independence mine. It 
would be absurd. of course, to say that all the people 
who go to Cripple Creek prospect. or that all mines 
pay. There are always some sad faces to be seen 
about the hotels, but comparatively few. It has 
been called ‘“‘the Cripple Creek craze.’’ but to one 
who has seen the place once or twice a year since its 
discovery. seen them chop streets through pine 
forests in spring, build towns in summer. open 
saloons. theatres and Sunday schools in the early 
autumn—where wages are good. no beggars and few 
loafers—this designation seems inapplicable. 

In March. 1893, I met Mr. A. F. Wuensch, a well- 
known mining expert. who is almost constantly 
employed by Mr. Moffat and other heavy investors. 
who was making his first examination of the camp. 
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‘In what respect,’’ I asked, ‘‘ does Cripple Creek 
differ from other gold camps in the West. and what 
do you think of the nrospects ?’’ He answered that 
I could not remember if he told me. 

“‘Then write it.’’ said I, and, seating himself at a 
long table in the great iobby of the Clarendon Hotel. 
where a hundred incandescent lights burned in the 
ceiling and great pinon logs cracked and blazed in 
the open fireplace; amid the hum of a hundred 
voices, the bursting of champagne corks and the 
rattle of dishes in the dining room, the nervous 
click of the telegraph, the typewriter and the poker 
chip; the cracking of billiard balls. the monotonous 
call of the keno man and, at times, above it all the 
cry of the night without, where the winds moaned 
and the storm beat against the windows, he wrote: 

‘The district. so far. has not received the careful 
investigation and studious attention necessary to 
warrant a pronounced opinion. The base or primi- 
tive formation of the district is archzean granite, 
there existing no deposits of sedimentary rock. 
This feature prevailing, it is evident that the merid- 
ional continental vertebra of which Pike’s Peak is a 
prominent feature was elevated above ocean level 
for eons prior to and for ages after the paleozoic 
period. As a consequence none of the stratified 
rocks are found. but the granite rock is capped with 
the eruptive rocks, principal among which is an iron 
hearing siliceous felsite, locally known as ‘ pyritif- 
erous porphyry.’ This eruptive rock covers an area 
of eight by six miles and is again broken through 
by more recent dikes of rhyolite and andesite. 
Cripple Creek consequently exhibits three different 
ages and distinct varieties of igneous rocks. The 


time of the first eruption was not later than the 
cretaceous period, as demonstrated by similar igne- 
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ous rock overflows in Colorado, where sedimentary 
formation afforded a safe datum. Then followed 
the dikes and intrusions of junior eruptive rocks, 
the age of which cannot be definitely fixed. There 
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is a greater diversity in the vein system of this dis- 
trict than is usual in most mining camps, there 
being at least three characteristic pay veins. One 
of these is between the overflow of porphyry and 
the underlying archzan granite; the other follow- 
ing along the latter dikes of eruptive rock, and 


PRINCIPAL STREET IN THE TOWN OF CRIPPLE CREEK, 
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lastly the vein occupying fault 
and fracture crevices and fis- 
sures. 

‘*Regarding the genesis of 
the ore few if any well in- 
formed mining engineers and 
economic geologists care to ex- 
press themselves at the pres- 
ent time, all agreeing, how- 
ever, that the nature of the 
country rock and composition 
of the dike material is favor- 
able to gold lodes or ledges of 
commercial value.’’ 

I went down one shaft that 
had passed through three dis- 
tinct layers of ore ranging 
from four to eight feet thick. 
These veins were encountered 
at about forty, sixty and -sev- 
enty feet from the surface, 
and it was as easy, having once seen the ore that 
produced gold, to detect the pay-streak, as it is to 
tell the jelly from the breadstuff in a stratified cake. 

There are, perhaps, seventy-five mines in the 
whole camp that are able to ship ore now that the 
new cyanide mills at Florence have been completed. 
Mr Moffat, who is largely interested in that enter- 
prise, says the Florence mills can treat ore at a 
profit that carries $5 worth of gold to the ton. It is 
all down hill to Florence, and the length of a train 
depends more on the size and capacity of the air- 
pump than on the strength of the locomotive. 
Florence is on the Arkansas River, where the great 
oil wells are, and the foot-hills all about are full of 
coal and lime, making it a desirable and advanta- 
geous point for smelting. 

The fact that Cripple Creek is now pouring gold 
into the Denver mint at the rate of $1,000,000 a 
month has set men prospecting for the precious 
metal everywhere. 

New fields are being found and old camps long 
abandoned are being reopened. Leadville, the 
famous silver camp, managed in 1895, while produc- 
ing thirteen and a half million ounces of silver, 
sixty-two million pounds of lead, four and a half 
million pounds of copper and a million pounds of 
zinc, to thresh out one hundred thousand four hun- 
dred and ninety-nine ounces of gold, nearly $5,000, - 
000 more gold than came from that camp in 1894. 

Cripple Creek has enabled Colorado to wrest from 
California the title of ‘‘ The Golden State,’’ her out- 
put being nearly $2,000,000 ahead of California. 
This is her record for 1895: 
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PUTTING IN THE SHAFT.—WILL IT PROVE TO BE A BONANZA? 
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Stone 
Farms, ore hards and live stock 
Denver manufactures 

Total 

1895. 1894. 

cE its cacceea titan oan ae $17,340,495 $11,235,506 
PURI aici cbse) ciainvhressrkin.nteirolnsinne ioeinnees 14,259,049 14,721,761 
REG gos scccnbeteSae Obs oeisas i eeeu ewaen 2,955, 114 3,268,613 
COMO scacctoacsie cs ns.d0b~..earcis vous cians 77,492 767,420 

PEIN 5s vewecasdacbectaceseasereese $35,482, 150 $29,993,290 


For the first time since 1871 Colorado has pro- 
duced more gold than silver. 

The following table is a complete history of Crip- 
ple Creek’s gold production: 


1892—First year’s output.......... ss. seeseecenseeeeeees $600,000 
1808—Second year’s Output... 02... sccccccsccccccersece 2,100,000 
18H4—Third year’s Output..... 6.66. cesses cere eeeeee ee 3,000,000 
1805—Fourth Voar’s OUTPUE. 62... occ cccccsccccscccceses 8,000,000 


It is easy to see that the repeal of the Sherman 
law has been a greater blessing to Colorado than it 
can possibly be to any other section. It is also in- 
teresting to note that with all her gold, her farm, 
orchard and live stock products for last year were 
$7,000,000 in excess of her gold output. One result 
of the development of Cripple Creek is the increase 
in the number of mining exchanges, there being no 
less than a dozen in Colorado. Colorado Springs 
claims that more mining shares are sold there daily 
than in any other city in America. It would be 
unwise for any one to invest in mining shares with- 
out reliable information as to the prospects of the 
property, and yet it transpires that if in the absence 
of such information an investor had bought one 
thousand shares of each of the Cripple Creek stocks 
listed on the Colorado exchanges January 1, 1895, 
and sold them December 1, 1895, he would not have 
lost on a single share, 




















“THAT FLOOD OF GOLD!” 


BY CARL SNYDER. 


OTHING could have been farther from the 
minds of men, six or seven years ago, than a 
glut of gold. The man who would have promised 
such a thing would have been laughed at as a 
dreamer of dreams. Gold mining seemed on the 
decline. The supply was falling. The richest fields 
were failing. There was a dread even among con- 
servative men of a yellow metal famine. The chief 
commercial nations were on a gold basis, and there 
did not seem enough to go round. It was Bismarck 
who said of the matter: ‘‘ We are all in one bed, and 
the blanket is too narrow to reach; each nation is 
tugging at this blanket and pulling it off some one 
else.’’ There seemed nothing more likely than a 
world-wide scramble for this precious metal. 

And all this was true even as late as the panic year 
of 1893. 

Yet even while silver-tongued prophecies of dis- 
aster burdened the air; while we were summoned to 
be witness to a further fall in prices, the ruin of the 
debtor class and the wreck of industry, the output 
of gold was rising at a rate unknown to this genera- 
tion. In 1887 all the world turned out but $106,000, - 
000. In 1890 it was only $113,000,000. In the five 
or seven years that have elapsed the output has 
doubled. It was $155,000,000 in the year of the 
panic, $179,000,000 in 1894. Last year it rose to the 
enormous aggregate of $203,000,000. 

Not in history has the like been known before. 
The yield last year was greater by 50 millions than 
the largest known in the bonanza days, when the vir- 
gin fields of California gave forth such a product as 
threatened to upset all the monetary systems which 
rested upon a gold basis. It was greater by 70 mil- 
lions than when the Comstock lode unveiled its daz- 
zling treasures. It was greater by more than a dozen 
times the average yield of the century down to the 
discoveries of 1849. This single year equaled the 
entire product of any two decades down to 1840. 

Nor does there now appear any force strong 
enough to check the rising flood. The causes 
operating to produce the latter are not temporary; 
and so far as any man can see, they promise to con- 
tinue in unabated vigor for at least another decade. 
If they remain in operation no longer than for another 
five years, the result will be such an outpour of gold 
as will test the absorbent capacity of the nations to 
the utmost. The rate of increase for the last five 
years has been above 12 per cent. for each year. If 
the average for the next five years is no more than 
10 per cent. this will mean that the production in 
the last year of the century will reach the vast sum 
of 320 millions. It would mean a yield for the five 
years of above 1,300 millions. If this be added to the 


800 odd millions of the last five years, the world’s 
stock of gold will be increased by more than 2,000 
millions. The mind quite fails to grasp the propor- 
tions of the fact. Two billions of gold would be 
more than all the mines gave forth in the 200 
years preceding the discoveries in Califérnia; while 
the rate of production will have been tripled, as that 
rate has been known to the generation now living. 
Yet ten years ago there was not so much as a hint 





AT WORK WITH THE AIR DRILLS IN A GOLD MINE. 


either of the present fact or the present possibility. 
There was no question of the exhaustion of the fields 
from whence had come the chief supply of the last 
half century. There was no question of the steady 
decline of gold mining. The world’s output, which 
in 1853 reached $155,000,000, had fallen in 1874 to 
$90,000,000. It was but $95.000,000 in 1883. The 
average for the twenty years from 1870 to 1890 was 
a little over $110,000,000. The value of California’s 
product had fallen from $51,000,000 in 1851 to less 
than $12,000,000. That for Australasia, which was 
$62,000,000 in 1853, had fallen in 1887 so low as $25,- 
000,000. And no new Golcondas were found. The 
cost and difficulty of obtaining gold steadily in- 
creased; mines which had yielded the revenues of 
kingdoms were abandoned; placer fields which ha‘ 
employed hundreds of men and produced millions of 
treasure were deserted. Capital turned into new 
channels. 

The causes which have wrought this swift and 
startling change from a possible famine to a possi- 
ble flood have been curiously misunderstood. The 
new conditions, the kaleidoscopic reversal of the 
whole prospect, both present and distant, are not 
due to the discoveries of new gold fields. There 
was a mining ‘‘ boom ’”’ in South Africa as far back 
as 1884; but the mines were a partial failure, 
and the ‘‘ boom ”’ collapsed. The change is not due 
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to any wonderful “‘ strikes.’’ Even so great a find 
as Cripple Creek does not make a large figure, put 
against the total yield of the earth. The revival is 
not due to the closing of the mints against silver— 
only a man whose horizon is rimmed and ribbed 
with silver thinks that. The revival began before 
the mints of the United States and India shut down. 
lt began almost at the same time, almost in the same 
year, in the most widely separated parts of the 
earth. The mining boom is to-day world wide. It 
is to be found alike in West Australia and in South 
Africa, in Colorado and in Patagonia, in Russia and 


me 
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in British Columbia, in Alaska and in New Zealand. 
And it is everywhere attributable to a single and 
sufficing cause-—-cheapened production through new 
methods of working and low cost supplies. To- 
gether, these have wrought a revolution in gold 
mining, and have alone made possible, in the face 
of failing and exhausted fields, the present enor- 
mous yield. 

The nature ot the revolution indicated will best be 
understood by contrasting the conditions of gold 
mining twenty years ago and at the present time. 
The chief source of the gold supply, up to a very 
recent day, has been the rich gold-bearing alluvium, 
which bears the same relation to gold deposits in 
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general as a layer of cream to a potof milk. It is 
estimated that from 1848 to 1875 nearly nine-tenths 
of the world’s gold came from this aliuvium. Now, 
in greater part, this rich cream has been removed 
and at the present time not much more than a third 
of the supply is derived from this source. In other 
words, placer mining has changed places with lode 
mining, and the greater part of the world’s gold 
can no longer be washed down from the hillsides at 
comparatively slight expense, but has to be sought 
in the bowels of the earth, often at far depths. 
More than this, quartz mines of extraordinary rich- 
ness are by no means so common at the present time 
as they were two or three or four decades ago. The 
difficulty of working has steadily increased, while 
the average value of the ore has steadily declined. 

You may judge of the comparative cost of work- 
ing by a comparison between this and the former 
day. The .gold-bearing beds of the Transvaal are 
not difficult of access, nor expensive to work. They 
lie in a curiously regular fashion, resembling coal 
beds much more than the general run of gold bear- 
ing veins. The total output of these fields was 
about 33 millions in 1894, and a mining authority, 
Professor Rickard, has estimated that to gain these 
33 millions of gold probably cost as much as all the 
143 millions which California and Australia put 
forth in 1851-1853, taken together. Or, to put the 
matter in another way, it has been computed that 
in the bonanza placer days two men with a shovel, 
a pick and a rocker could gain as much gold as ten 
men and ten stamps gain at the present time. 

In order, therefore, that ores of decreasing value 
may be worked at any sort of a profit, gold mining 
has had to be reduced to little short of an exact 
science, applied with the most rigid economy. It 
has been necessary, too, that the price of mining 
supplies should be reduced in an extraordinary 
degree. And exactly this has happened. 

The Mining Industry and Review of Denver has 
compiled an interesting table showing the decline in 
charges in Colorado from twenty-five years ago. 
Where in 1870 smelting charges ranged about $65 
per ton they now range about $10. Stamp mill 
charges have declined in that State from $35 to $16. 
As you may know, lumber is an important item in 
underground mining. Whole forests have been put 
away in black holes, to keep the shafts and tunnels 
intact. Lumber in Colorado has fallen from $60 per 
thousand feet to about $18. Teaming which used 
to bring $16 now brings but about $4. Candles 
which were once worth $20 a box now sell for less 
than $5. Giant powder then cost $1 a pound, now 
it is less than 14 cents. The price of fuses per thou- 
sand feet has dropped from $30'to $6, nails from $20 
per keg to $3, iron from 25 cents a pound to 3 cents, 
steel from 40 cents to 9 cents, shovels and picks from 

2.75 and $3.75 to $1 each. Still another important 
item of expense is fuel. Twenty-five years ago coal 
could scarcely be had in Colorado at any price. Now 
it is mined in large quantities and can be had 
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almost as cheaply as in Pennsylvania. Petroleum, 
which is also widely used as a fuel, has fallen in 
price from $3 a gallon to 20 cents, and about the 
Colorado oil fields to not more than 15 cents. 

Striking an average, this mining journal estimates 
that at the present time $27 will buy the same sup- 
plies which cost $100 in 1870. In other words, the 
cost is hardly a fourth what it was a quarter of a 
century ago, while the price of gold is the same to- 
day as then, the same as in 1849—the same as it has 
been for more than half a century. All other 
values have fallen; this alone stands. 

Of not less importance has been the introduction 
of high explosives and rock drills. - In 1870 dyna- 
mite was unknown. So also the compressed air drill. 
Drilling had to be done by the slow hand process, 
requiring many men for many days. Now one 
man with a big steel grasshopper such as are to be 
seen at work in excavations for large city buildings, 
can do the work of a dozen men, perhaps more, 
drilling by hand. And it is possible now to drive 
the holes very deep and to put in heavy charges of 
dynamite or nitro glycerine and throw out large 
quantities of rock at a blast. The result of this is 
that the cost of ‘‘ Grifting,’’ as it is known, in ordi. 
nary rock or ore, in our Western States has fallen 
from around $14 per foot to less than $5. ‘‘ Stoping,”’ 
that is to say, knocking down the ore after it has 
been reached by shafts or tunnels, now costs but 
about 65 cents as against $2.50 under the old 
method. And not merely has the cost been reduced, 
but likewise the rapidity with which the ground 
may be pierced, so that now a mine may be opened 
up in weeks, or even in days, where it once re- 
quired months. Indeed, it would be quite impossi- 
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ble to do the work now done, or attain anything like 
the present output. under the old method. no matter 
how many men were employed. 











Courtesy Earle C. Bacon. 
AN ORE CRUSHER, 


Here are two of the prime factors of mining of the 
present day—cheap supplies and improved methods 
of working. <A third, and perhaps greater than 
either, is cyanide. Few, save among experts, are 
aware of the part which this new process of extrac- 
tion plays in the present output of gold. Perhaps 
it would be impossible to indicate exactly its im- 
portance, but a single instance will do this roughly. 

The mines of the Transvaal, as already noted, 
were in the beginning practically a failure. Though 
the ore lay, easy of access, in measureless quantities, 
it was at once low grade and refractory. For the 
most part it did not carry more than an ounce of 
gold in the ton. And though 
ore of only half this value is 
now made to turn out millions 
upon millions of dollars a year, 
if you examined the rock it- 
self, and did not happen to be 
acquainted with the matter. 
you would be astonished to find 
that the yellow metal it con- 
tains seems scarcely more than 
a golden shadow. An ounce of 
gold in a ton of rock is only one 
twenty-four thousandth part 
by weight of the entire bulk. 
Unless it chances to be what is 
known as ‘‘ free milling’’ ore 
you cannot see it at all. The 
gold- bearing rock is as in- 
tensely uninteresting as any 
other. 

But this was the rock which 
the miners of South Africa had 
to deal with, and even though 
its value ranged only from $10 
to $20 per ton, by the stamp mill 
and the amalgamation process 
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BATTERY OF A GOLD MILL.—CYANIDE PROCESS, 


only about half of this value could be gained. Unless 
the balance could be saved, countless millions of tons 
of gold-bearing rock would be worthless. It would 
have lain untouched. 1t was here that cyanide entered 
the field. The new process was exceedingly simple 
and exceedingly effective. It consisted in little 
more than taking the residue from the stamp mill— 
what are known as the “ tailings’’—and throwing 
these into huge vats containing a weak solution of 
cyanide of potassium. This is a chemical which 
has a peculiar affinity for gold, and it takes up the 
latter very much as a glass of water will dissolve 
and absorb a lump of sugar or salt. When the gold 
is thoroughly leeched out—that is to say, absorbed 
by the cyanide—the solution is put through a sort of 
filter made up of fine, bright zinc shavings. The 
effect of this is to precipitate the gold from the 
cyanide solution and make a coating of gold on the 
zinc. These zinc shavings are afterward put into 
clear water and shaken vigorously, when the gold 
drops off and falls to the bottom of the tub, where 
it may be gathered up and sent to the refinery. 

You might think that anything so simple as this 
would have been found out years ago, but it was 
not, and it was only with the application of this new 
process that South Africa’s present production of 
gold. was made possible. Directly not more than 
80 and 40 per cent. of the ore values are saved by 
this means. But this represents all and more than 


all the profit there is in working the mines. So that 
it is fair to say that without cyanide there would 
practically be no South Africa. The present out- 
put of the Transvaal is $42,000,000 a year. That is 
much more than a third of the world’s gold produc- 
tion, as the output stood before cyanide was intro- 
duced. And so, in this instance alone, the new 
process has added by at least a full third to the an- 
nual output of the yellow metal. 

What cyanide has done elsewhere is not so easy 
to compute. It-has been very successful in New Zea- 
land, where 80 or 90 per cent of the product is said 
to be obtained by this process. In California and in 
many other gold fields it has been found of little 
value. It is not a panacea or a cureall. It is only 
adapted to certain kinds of ore. But where these 
exist it is, because of the low cost of treatment, of 
incalculable value. 

It would be quite impossible to indicate anything 
like what will be the future of gold production 
under this revolutionary process; only this may be 
said: All over the earth there. exist measureless 
quantities of gold-bearing ore of very low grade. 
At the present time the cost of treatment by the 


cyanide process is $3 a ton and upward. Tailings ~~ 


are treated for less than a third this. It is inevit- 
able that with the extension of the cyanide process 
immense quantities of rock that were once/thrown 
away or passed by as utterly worthless, ; will be 
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made to yield up their hidden riches. In the little 
district about Johannesburg eminent mining experts 
have estimated that there is calculable ore ‘in 
sight ’’ to the value of upward of 2.500 millions. In 
the whole Transvaal it is estimated that there is 
upward of 3,500 millions. 

Meanwhile there are many notable mines worked 
with large profit, whose ores are of surprisingly low 
value. In the Deadwood-Terra Mine in South Dakota 
it costs but $1.25 per ton to mine and mill the ore and 
convert the product into bullion. In the famous 
Treadwell Mine in Alaska the average total cost last 
year was about $1.50 a ton, 93 cents for mining and 
the balance for milling, treatment and shipping the 
bullion to market. These are, of course, exceptional 
instances, and in general, in this country at least, 
the rock must carry at least half an ounce of gold to 
be treated with profit. Nevertheless, this limit is 
being gradually reduced, not merely in this 
country but everywhere over the earth. Five years 
ago the average amount of gold per ton from the 
mines of the Transvaal was 22 pennyweights, or 
above an ounce. To-day this average is not more 
than seven or eight pennyweights, or $7 or $8 in the 
ton, and still the mines are worked to enormous 
profit. Probably nowhere else has mining been 


reduced to so fine an art, nowhere else are such won- 
derful machinery and mechanical devices to be 
found. Parenthetically, it is not unworthy of note 
that the brains which have developed the South 
African mines, alike with the machinery which 
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these brains have employed, have come from the 
United States. South Africa has found its best 
mining and engineering talent, and its machinery as 
well, not in England where its mines are owned, 
but in this country. 

It is impossible to believe that the example of 
South Africa will not be of wide effect. The devel- 
opment of the mines there has been accomplished 
with unlimited capital, and the best talent and best 
machinery which that capital could command. And 
despite the wild ‘‘ Kaffir craze’’ and all the attend- 
ant stock jobbing scandals, these mines have paid 
enormous profits. To-day their output of gold, 
derived from a little area perhaps three miles wide 
and seventeen miles long, almost equals the entire 
product of the whole United States, or of all Aus- 
tralasia. Nor is there anything to indicate that 
this output has reached its limit. On the contrary, 
mining experts of authority predict that the product 
of the whole Transvaal at least will within another 
ten years, perhaps less, reach $100,000,000 annually. 

It would be absurd to attempt a similar prediction 
as to the yield of other portions of the earth; but 
certain facts remain. A very pregnant one is to be 
found in Colorado. For years the Centennial State 
talked and schemed and dreamed of little else than 
silver. Silver mining was its chief industry. It 
cared little for gold. No one looked for it; it was 
almost impossible to obtain capital to develop a gold 
mine when it was found. This year Colorado turns 
from chiefly a silver State to chiefly a gold State— 
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and to the chief of the gold States. Its product this 
last year of gold will not be far from 18 millions, 
perhaps more. It will be 3 millions greater than 
that of California, and the latter is 3 millions more 
than it has been in ten years. Colorado’s gold prod- 
uct has quadrupled in four years. Of its 18 millions 
last year, $7,000,000 came from the new camp of 
Cripple Creek—from a gold bearing area about three 
inilessquare. Itisout of the question to attempt to 
forecast the future of this new El Dorado; its ore 
veins are thin and puzzling, though of wonderful 
richness. But there is little doubt that it will con- 
tinue to increase its output for several years. Lead- 
ville, from the silver wonder of the century, is turn- 
ing to a gold camp, one of its mines the ‘“ Little 
Jonny,’’ ranking as one of the richest on the conti- 
nent. That Colorado’s output will show a steady 
increase for some time to come is beyond question. 

Almost all of our mining States disclose a similar 
activity, if not with equal results. Alaska this past 
year almost doubled its product over the year before, 
and much promise is said to be there. Utah, Ari- 
zona, Washington, all exhibit gains. So that for all 
the United States last year the yield rose to more 
than $45,000,000, according to the estimates of a 
very reliable authority, the Engineering and Mining 
Journal of New York. In a newspaper interview, 
Superintendent Preston of the Mint gave out much 
higher figures—something like $53,000,000, perhaps, 
—adding, however, that this would probably be 
scaled later to $48,000,000 or to $47,000,000. But 
even employing the more conservative, and likely 
more accurate estimate, of $45,000,000, as I have 
done in computing the world’s yield at $203,000,000, 
the United States was still a greater gold producer 
in 1895 than at any time during a period of seven- 
teen years, and again takes its place as the first gold- 
producing country of the world. All Africa last 
year put out but $44,000,000, and all Australasia 
a like sum. The output in the United States was 
greater by $6,000,000 than in 1894, greater than in 
1892 by more than a third, greater by a haif than ten 
years ago, when it had dropped to $30,000,000. If 
this output continues to be enlarged in the same 
ratio as in the last three years, the product for 1900 
will surpass the highest yield in the years when 
California was to timid doctors of finance a night- 
mare of gold. It will exceed even the $65,000,000 
poured out in 1853. 

A survey of other portions of the earth discloses a 
like increase of product, and a like prospect. Rus- 
sia put forth last year the greatest amount of gold 
in its history—$34,000,000. 1t was a third more 
than for many years. West Australia and the islands 
of the Pacific show a steady increment, and the out- 
put for Australasia was last year a little less than 
double what it was eight years ago. It was $25,- 
000,000 then and 544,000,000 now. The southern 
end of South America is new ground and promises 
much... British Columbia is exceedingly active. 
British Guiana alone shows a falling off. The vast 
territory of China yet remains a riddle. Geographi- 
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cal analogy favors the possibility of gold fields, but 
their extent, even their existence, is still wrapped 
in mystery. 

From a broad view, therefore, there seems every 
condition present to warrant the belief that the vol- 
ume of gold must grow larger and ever larger for 
some time to come. The estimate offered in these 
pages of a 10 per cent. increase each year for the 
next five years at least. is likely to shoot under 
rather than over the mark. The prediction of an im- 
pending outpour of such a quantity of gold as the 
world has never seen—1,300 millions in the five years 
of the century that remain, with a production of 
more than 300 millions for the year 1900, would 
seem not wholly unreasonable. 

Will it be possible for our monetary systems to 
survive the addition of such an overwhelming 
flood? Our present system was framed to meet 
exactly the opposite conditions which now present 
themselves. Its authors had in view a scarcity, not 
a glut of gold. Could they have foreseen the future 
they would have keen frightened. The gold basis 
currency scheme now in vogue among the chief 
commercial nations was devised and established in 
England in 1816. The whole world’s production of 
gold for that decade, and for thirty years thereafter, 
averaged but 10 millions a year. For the year 
1816 it was but 7 millions. To-day the world’s out- 
put is twenty-five times th's, and before the century 
is closed it will probably be forty times that when 
the current system was adopted. In the same period 
the world’s population has increased but two and a 
half times, and though the expansion of commerce 
and trade has been much greater than this, it has 
limped lamely beside the rising yellow stream. To 
set out the matter in another way: when, after the 
long Napoleonic wars, England adopted her present 
currency system, about 125 millions of gold, it is 
estimated, were required to enable her to resume 
specie payments. Save Portugal, England was then 
the sole nation having a single gold standard, and 
the drain from other lands was so great that, in the 
United States at least, the yellow metal disappeared 
from circulation entirely. To-day England’s stock 
of gold is around 540 millions, and that of the 
United States above 600 millions. Germany with 
still another 600 millions, Russia with between four 
and five hundred millions, and France with its 800 
millions, all exhibit the same phenomenon of enor- 
mous piles of gold, amassed within this century. In 
all the world there is now near to four billions of 
gold money. And where gold coinage in the Unitea 
States ranged from a quarter of a million to a mil- 
lion a year, from 1800 to 1820, it now ranges from 
40 to 80 millions a year. 

The mechanism of finance may some day have to 
be remodeled or readjusted to meet a situation not 
merely novel to this generation but unique in the 
history of trade. And this will come about, not 
through the fiat of a government. but through 
science and invention. grappling with nature for 
her hidden stores of gold. 





SOME LEADING ERRORS OF THE GOLD STANDARD PARTY.* 


BY OTTO ARENDT, MEMBER OF THE PRUSSIAN HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


(Translated by President E. Benj. Andrews, of Brown University.) 


E it understood at the outset that bimetallists 
have never urged or wished Germany, in coin- 

ing silver along with gold, to proceed alone. Inter- 
national free coinage is the only real question. For 
this policy—not to mention the smaller states— 
France, Italy, Spain, Holland, the United States, are 


prepared. If Germany takes part, Austria-Hungary 
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will do the same. If England’s participation is made 
a conditio sine qua non, as the German Imperial 
Government will probably insist on making it—I 
return to this again-—the victory of the English bi- 
metallists will bring the solution in a very short 
time. 

Supposing international bimetallism accomplished, 
will it result in placing us upon a single standard of 
silver, as the Silesian Times and other gold standard 
sheets maintain? Where would the gold in all the 
gold standard countries go to? If it left Germany, 
it would have to leave England, France, etc., for the 
same reason. Where would it go? Who would be 
able to get the gold out of the countries of the world 
now strongestin gold? If this is, after all, some- 
how a possibility, it certainly proves gold too scarce 
for the extension or even the maintenance of the 
single gold standard. In that case the gold standard 
is certainly leading in the social world to results 
that will be insufferable. But in face of the present 
vast increase in gold production can any one seriously 

*This article first appeared in the Deutscher Wochenblatt. 


Though primarily intended to refute certain views put for- 
ward in the Silesian Times, it is of general interest. 


consider it possible that gold should desert the great 
nations if banded together to maintain the joint 
standard? If that is unthinkable, then bimetallism 
does not mean a silver basis, but a gold and silver 
basis,and it therefore also means the complete cessa- 
tion of changes in the value of one metal in terms 
of the other. That this would be the result of it is 
clear from the history of French bimetallism, 1803- 
1873. The famous English Commission of 1888, its 
gold standard members agreeing with the rest, 
unanimously expressed itself to the effect that the 
international free coinage of gold and silver would 
fix the relative value of the two. In England the 
gold party concedes this. In Germany, too, Profes- 
sor Lexis in his earlier period characterized that 
proposition as scientifically proved. On that funda- 
mental proposition stand to-day all the English and 
a very great majority of the German scientific 
economists, and it is seriously contested only by the 
German ‘‘ Manchester party.’’ Wholly ignoring the 
peculiar nature of money, the ‘“‘ Manchester ’’ people, 
as we know, look upon the money metals as com- 
modities just like any other commodities, with 
whose prices the state may not meddle. The state 
does, however, after all, through the demand and 
supply for the precious metal occasioned by its coin- 
age law, more or less determine the value of each of 
the two metals. But whoever can control the gen- 
eral values of two articles can also control their 
value in relation to each other. 
RELATIVE INCREASE IN THE PRODUCTION OF GOLD. 
The value of gold was not annihilated when ina 
few years before and after 1850 gold production rose 
from about 50,000,000 to about 750,000,000 marks 
yearly ($12,500,000 to $187,500,000), for the reason 
that the demand for it continued unlimited at the 
mints, particularly of England and France. This 
effect of the double standard even Soetbeer con- 
ceded. Within ten years the production of gold, 
which had fallen to half its old figures, has doubled 
again. Had gold been treated, or should it now be 
treated, as silver has been treated since 1873, it would 
inevitably suffer a far greater loss of value than is 
now witnessed in the case of silver. In this discus- 
sion of standards the chief error, with which, of 
course, the gold party stands or falls, consists in con- 
sidering the fall in the gold price of silver as a 
natural result of increased silver production. It is 
a wholly illogical procedure when, to prove this, one 
exhibits the precious metal production since 1850, 
and then argues that as the gold output has re- 
mained stationary and that of silver multiplied, the 
gold price of silver could not but fall. Take into 
consideration the decade 1840-1850, or the whole 
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time 1800-1850, and you see that the production of 
gold has been increasing much more rapidly than 
that of silver, that the relative production is to-day 
much more favorable for silver than when the value 
relation was 1 to 15.5, and that if the figures of pro- 
duction were alone to determine. not silver but gold 
must have fallen in value. Now, when gold pro- 
duction is increasing and silver production falling 
off. gold would quite unquestionably be falling in 
value if that sort of reasoning were correct. 


DECREASE IN THE PRODUCTION OF SILVER. 


During the discvssion of the Silver Commission I 
presented proof from the figures, and it was not 
refuted, that when the fall in the gold price of silver 
began the production of silver in comparison with 
the demand for it was not too great but much too 
small, that but for the change in coinage laws silver 
would then have become scarce, and that the rapid 
increase in silver production would probably not 
have taken place. The spurt arose to a great extent 
from ‘‘ skimming ’’ the mines. and was hurried as 
much as possible by fear of further depreciation. 
This was particularly the case in the United States. 
where, at present, not on account of the low price of 
silver. but on account of the exhaustion of the mines, 
the yield of silver is falling off from 30 to 40 per 
cent. a year. Nevada. whence the entire scare 
about silver proceeded, where the Comstock lode was 
said to contain so much silver that the price of this 
must sink to the price of iron, is completely ex- 
hausted. The Australian silver mine of Broken 
Hill, with its astonishing wealth, once increasing 
the silver product by half a million kilograms a 
year, is given up. Whoever reads the records of the 
Silver Commission relating to silver production will 
no longer be beguiled by the stupendous exaggera- 
tions in men’s minds concerning a limitless produc- 
tion of silver. We are in face of a great decrease in 
silver production, and it is not altered at all by any 
rise in the price of silver. Where people can get 
silver they are mining it to day; and in Mexico and 
South America, where alone silver production has a 
future, and where the silver standard now prevails, 
there, as, e.g., Professor Paasche, certainly an un- 
impeachable witness, has shown, the production of 
silver has not been in the slightest affected by any 
decrease in its value. 

Professor Suess, of Vienna, being put forward in 
the Silver Commission as a bimetallist expert, the 
gold standard party placed on the stand as their 
expert Professor Stelzner, of Freiberg, in Saxony. 
What is Professor Stelzner’s opinion, upon which, of 
course, the gold party must lay so much weight, 
touching the production of silver? He writes: 
‘* While on the one side it is to be granted that in 
our days the production of silver increases much 
faster than that of gold, yet we must at the same 
time remember that the majority of silver mines 
have their greatest wealth in the region of their out- 
crop, and that even in case of silver producers like 
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Potosi, Chanereille and Caracoles, like the Comstock 
lode in Nevada and Broken Hill in New South 
Wales, periods of astounding yield are wont to be 
succeeded by periods of falling off. or even of entire 
sterility. Looking at such examples, can any one 
actually prophesy a continuing increase in the pro- 
duction of silver ? The witness for his part is unable 
to do so.”’ 
THE SPECTER OF A ‘‘ SILVER FLOOD.”’ 


Can the Silesian Times maintain, in opposition to 
this, that ‘‘ the technical progress in extracting the 
white metal from the almost unlimited number of 
mines is so immense as more and more to take from 
silver its earlier character as a measurer of values ?”’ 
Were that so, certainly bimetallism, as well as every 
attempt to elevate the price of silver, would be en- 
tirely hopeless. But if any error has been radically 
refuted by facts, this has been. Moreover, technical 
improvements and the cheapening of production are 
of much greater account in the case of gold than in 
the case of silver, yet no one infers that gold must 
be cheaper because it is more cheaply produced. 
Gold has its mint price. At the mint of any 
state on the gold standard a pound of gold 
must by law be bought at a given fixed price. 
With silver, on the other hand, this is not the case, 
and consequently the gold price of silver wavers, 
and it will waver until the right which silver used 
to have at the mint, now refused, shall be restored. 
All other plans for silver are useless and evil, as they 
would simply flood trade with depreciated silver 
money. We already have too much 50 to 60 per 
cent. depreciated silver money, with its danger of 
counterfeiting and of losing its valuation at some 
crisis when conditions are unfavorable for its cir- 
culation. First get rid of the depreciation in silver; 
make silver again full money in connection with 
gold. Then, in common with all nations, we shall 
welcome it in the form of coins and as backing for 
notes. Recent years have proved that all the silver 
produced is used. The demand for silver in business, 
hitherto greatly underestimated, is rapidly increas- 
ing. In estimating this increase I myself have not 
ventured to go so far as entirely unprejudiced au- 
thorities have now gone. They state the yearly 
consumption as reaching nearly a million and a half 
of kilograms. Reckon the demand‘ for East Asia, 
for other non-European states using silver as full 
money, and for token coinage in gold lands, and then 
consider that the production is falling off—where 
remains the specter of a ‘‘silver flood?’ It is in- 
voked simply to repress a scientific reform whose in- 
troduction forthwith is a matter of public necessity. 


THE PRESENT PRICE OF SILVER: NOT ‘‘NATURAL.”’ 


The Silesian Times’ fears of bimetallist reform 
would certainly be quite just if this were destined 
to lower the value of gold, and so the value of Ger- 
man money, to the present gold value of silver, or 
to half the present value of gold. But nothing of 
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the sort can happen. The assumption in question 
proceeds from the error that the present price of 
silver is ‘‘ natural.’’ What occurred in 1893 must 
have opened every one’s eyes to see that it is not so. 
The departure of silver from its old gold price 
doubled in one week because the free coinage of sil- 
ver had ceased in India. There is no room for doubt 
in this matter. And does any one doubt that the 
closure to silver of all the European mints since 187: 
has had upon silver that same depreciating effect ? 
The price of silver can rise again as rapidly as it 
fell, so soon as legislation once more favors silver. 
In 1890 the mere announcement of the Sherman bill 
sufficed to drive silver up to near its old value. Yet 
such advances in price cannot keep their foothold 
tilla joint standard arrangement re-establishes an 
unchanging and steady value relation between the 
money metals. Let this be done, however; let 
preparations for it begin, and expectations rise—the 
price of silver will also rise, and even before the 
joint standard has legal validity every reasonable hu- 
man being will give up the thought of selling silver 
at less than the rate set by the joint standard. The 
joint standard price will thus be the market price 
and also the ‘‘ natural ’’ price, the change involving 
no artificial elevation in the value of silver but sim- 
ply the removal of an artificially produced deprecia- 
tion therein. 

But is the elevation of the value of silver the same 
thing as a lessening in the value of gold? Noone 
can affirm this, for if it were true the value of gold 
must have risen 50 per cent. in 1893, which none will 
seriously allege. Also, in 1890, when the price of 
silver was rapidly advancing, we perceived no signs 
that gold was losing in value. Why should a rise of 
silver preliminary to the introduction of bimetallism 
have an effect different from what it had before the 
passage of the Sherman bill? That after the intro- 
duction of bimetallism silver can have no other price 
than that agreed on by the powers making the 
money treaty is self-evident. Whoever sold silver 
lower than England, Germany, etc., were compelled 
by law to buy it, would belong in the insane hos- 
pitals as truly as a man who should let go his gold 
under 1,392 marks, the purchase price legally pre- 
scribed for it in Germany. 

NO GREAT REVOLUTION WOULD FOLLOW INTER- 

NATIONAL BIMETALLISM. 

No great revolution in prices therefore follows 
the restitution of silver. to its old réle. That is the 
second specter with which men seek to horrify pub- 
lic opinion. However, suppose it should come, and 
the value of gold should sink by half, exactly as the 
Silesian Times maintains. It does not follow that 
the farmer is no better off, because all prices, includ- 
ing those of his produce, rise. Every farmer will 
gladly pay for wages and for everything he buys 
twice as much as he now pays, provided all the 
forms of his income double. He would gladly see 
the change if only his fixed expenses, like mortgage 
interest, quittances, taxes and burdens, were not 
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doubled. Besides, in farming, what a man produces 
for his own use counts for much more than in other 
callings. This may be remarked in a purely theo- 
retical way. In practice no such wide-reaching 
effect of bimetallism could be considered. It would 
not alter the value of money to any such extent as 
that. It would, mainly by doing away with the differ- 
ent ranges of value in different parts of the world, 
introduce an upward tendency in prices, as the sole 
gold standard brought a downward tendency. In- 
stead of the slow increase in the value of money now 
going on there would be either complete steadfast- 
ness or a slow lessening in the value of money. 
Differences in ranges of prices would disappear, as 
also monetary crises. Commerce and business would 
be quickened and in a short time nothing would seem 
so incomprehensible as that the world allowed itself 
for a quarter century to be halted in its economic 
development by a sorry experiment with the sole 
gold standard. 
BIMETALLISM IN ENGLAND. 


Recognition of this is now making way in the 
whole world, most of all, happily, in England. 
Upon experiments with silver credit money, as the 
Silesian Times recommends, England, and we hope 
also Germany, will never venture. England must 
be converted to the genuine joint standard if it will 
save India and check its own economic retrogres- 
sion. Balfour, ‘‘ the coming man,’ has quite re- 
cently expressed this anew and without the slightest 
ambiguity. Also, if any one will read the capital 
pamphlet advocating bimetallism which Archbishop 
Walsh, of Dublin, has written, he will see how easily 
the combination can be established which, the Lib- 
eral ministry having fallen, will thrust the solution 
of the money question to the front in English poli- 
tics. Now that the crisis has gone so far that Eng- 
land cannot much longer play the disturber of the 
peace, it must be the task of German politics, by 
calling a monetary conference, to hasten the victory 
of the English bimetallists. 

The agriculturists of all countries expect relief 
from bimetallism. Can it be that they are all in 
error? The gold party fights bimetallism on the 
ground that it lowers the value of money, i.e., its 
power in purchase; that, in other words, it means 
rising prices of commodities, and that this creates 
distress. The present 1s showing, however, that 
capital and regular income are not opposed to the 
interests of the producing classes. Liquidation 
through failures, financial ebb, preventing all in- 
crease in salaries and lessening opportunity for 
work on the part of wage workers, proves that the 
crisis has become general and that every individual 
is interested in overcoming it. The Social Demo- 
crats comprehend this perfectly. From their poimt 
of view they are perfectly justified in interposing 
in favor of the gold standard for it is hastening 
social revolution, while the economic boom which 
would follow bimetallism would put an end to all 
discontent and class strife. 
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A WORD ABOUT RUSSIA. 


A word about Russia. The utterances of the 
Silesian Times on that topic contradict the facts. 
Russia is at present driven from the market because 
the range of prices there is still higher than in 
India, and India because hers is higher than that 
of Argentina. Bimetallism will afford the Russians 
the possibility of resuming specie payments, cer- 
tainly limiting the premium upon gold there to the 
extent in which gold is cheapened. You cannot 
ask bimetallism to shut out all the evils in the 
world. If it but helps us against an army of the 
worst ones we ought not to repel it. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Quite lately the bimetallists were accused of not 
knowing what they wanted and of not being agreed 
one with another. Precisely the reverse is true. In 
all principal points they are absolutely agreed, as 
they have just now proved afresh by the declaration 
they put forth in common in the Silver Commission. 
Permit me to conclude in the words of Edward 
Suess: ‘‘ Whether silver will again become a full- 
valued metal all over the world is no longer a ques- 
tion; the question is, What trials has Europe to pass 
through before that end shall be reached?’’ Ed- 
ward Suess is no agrarian but a world-famous 
savant and a Liberal member of the Austrian Par- 
liament. 





-BIMETALLISM : 


SOME DAMAGING FACTS IN ITS HISTORY. 


BY FRANK IRVING HERRIOTT. 


VERY economist of prominence, so far as I 
know, who claims that a double standard 
money medium of gold and silver is both workable 
and desirable in national and international trade 
confidently and constantly cites one notable example 
of what he considers an actual achievement of 
bimetallism. This example is the experience of 
France and the industrial world under the operation 
of the famous law of 7-17 Germinal, An. XI. (March 
28, 1803), and continuing to March 21, 1876, which 
established the celebrated mint ratio for gold and 
silver coinage of 1 to 151g, the French government 
thereby taking upon itself the burden of coining in 
that proportion unlimited quantities of the precious 
metals into legal tender money. As part and parcel 
of this experience there is always included the re- 
sults of the Latin Monetary Union, made up of 
France, Italy, Switzerland, Belgium and for a part 
of the time Greece, organized in 1865 and lasting 
formally up to 1878, although the convention was 
practically abandoned in 1876. Bimetallists invari- 
ably, in the storm and stress of argumentation, 
bring forward the French experiment. It proves 
beyond all shadow of question, they firmly believe, 
the practicability of bimetallism. They bank upon 
it, draw upon it and hold it in reserve with endur- 
ing trust. This French example has exerted a 
potent influence in keeping up the spirits of bimet- 
allists in the face of world wide desertion and op- 
position and indifference on the part of the prac- 
tical business world, and in gaining converts to the 
cause. All who have read President Walker’s 
exceptionally lucid and forceful writings on money 
and monetary problems will recall his spirited 
advocacy of bimetallism and his vigorous insistence 
upon the operation of the French law as an incon- 
trovertible proof of the soundness and desirability 
of the double money standard. President Andrews 


in his ‘‘ Honest Dollar’? and other writings con- 
stantly resorts to this stock illustration for proof 
and comfort. 

It requires considerable courage, therefore, to call 
in question this time-honored argument de facto. 
Some writers nevertheless have had the astonishing 
audacity to do this very thing. Cairnes, Bagehot 
and Jevons, pre-eminent among political economists 
and authorities on monetary theory and practice, 
while showing great deference to the ‘‘ compensa- 
tory ’’ action of the bimetallic law of France, pro- 
nounced judgment against its adoption and advo- 
cated monometallism. Mr. Robert Giffen, the 
noted English statistician, financier and editor of 
the London Economist, has always been an out-and- 
out opponent of bimetallic money, and in his ‘‘ Case 
Against Bimetallism ’’ he scouts the whole French 
experiment. His theoretical objections are weighty 
and his investigations into its actual workings show 
serious defects and resulting evils. But despite all 
attacks and questionings, the confidence of the 
advocates of a double monetary standard in the 
conclusiveness of the French experience has been 
disturbed only to a slight degree. 


TWO RECENT WORKS ON MONETARY SCIENCE. 


Within the past six months, however, there have 
been given students of monetary science two pro- 
found, scholarly works on the history and the means 
and methods of the circulating money medium that 
must needs shake greatly, if they do not shatter 
utterly, this serene faith in the undoubted benefi- 
cence of the French bimetallic law. Mr. W. A. 
Shaw of England has lately published ‘‘ The History 
of Currency, 1252-1894; Being an Account of the 
Gold and Silver Moneys and Monetary Standards of 
Europe and America, together with an Examination 
of the Effects of Currency and Exchange Phe. 


“ 
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nomena on Commercial and National Progress and 
Well-being.’”’ (New York.) He traces with excep- 
tional care and minuteness the almost infinite 
attempts and infinite failures of European states to 
carry out precisely similar bimetallic laws and coin- 
age regulations, beginning with the Florentine 
minting laws in 1252 and following the bewildering 
legal and market variations of the gold and silver 
ratios down through the centuries to the closing of 
the Indian mints to the unlimited coinage of silver 
in 1894. He gives us the “‘ natural history ’”’ of the 
French law, and his exposé des motifs actuating 
French statesmen and financiers throughout their 
varied experiences with bimetallism sets forth facts 
that must cause the most doughty champions of the 
double standard to pause and re-examine their faith 
and their reasons therefor. ‘‘ The verdict of his- 
tory,’’ says Mr. Shaw, “‘ on the great problem of the 
nineteenth century—bimetallism—is clear and crush- 
ing and final, and against the evidence of history no 
gainsaying of theory ought for a moment to stand.” 
Mr. Horace White, of the New York Evening Post 
and Nation, a past master in matters of money and 
finance, has render2d an incalculable service to 
teachers and students and the general public in his 
volume, ‘“‘ Money and Banking Illustrated by Ameri- 
can History ’’ (Boston), which embodies in remark- 
ably clear, concise English the best fruits of years 
of study of monetary theory and actual money mar- 
kets. As every reader of the Post or Nation would 
have anticipated, Mr. White “‘ goes for ’’ bimetallism 
with hammer and tongs, and he belabors the theory 
most unmercifully. Neither Mr. Shaw nor Mr. 
White bend the knee or make obeisance to the pal- 
liative and ‘‘ equalizing ”’ effects of the French law. 
They both indict the scheme of France and the 
Latin Union in unqualified terms, and the mass of 
evidence which they separately bring forward 
against it, and bimetallism in general, makes “‘ the 
case against bimetallism ’’ overwhelming. 

In view of the persistent, widespread desire among 
all parties, Republican, Democratic, Populist, Free 
Silver and Labor, ‘‘to promote the use of silver,’’ 
and in furtherance of this object their undimmed 
hope of some day reaching an international ‘“‘ agree- 
ment’’ whereby the leading industrial nations 
covenant to receive at a fixed ratio of 1 to 1514 or 
1 to 20 unlimited amounts of gold and silver and 
coin them into legal tender, it may be profitable to 
examine briefly the facts and arguments adduced 
in these noteworthy contributions to monetary 
science that warrant a verdict so hostile to interna- 
tional as well as to national bimetallism. 


FAILURES TO REALIZE A BIMETALLIC MONETARY UNIT. 


The fact continually staring the reader in the face 
as he picks his way through the countless changes 
in coinage laws, owing to the myriad variations in 
money values in the dozen or more European states 
from 1252 to 1894, is the invariable and inevitable 
breakdown of all schemes to realize a bimetallic 
money unit. The great Italian city republics, 
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Florence and Venice, the several German states, 
Austria, the Netherlands, France, Spain, England 
and the United States put forth prodigious efforts to 
maintain the concurrent use of gold and silver as 
money. But multitudinous failures make up the 
story of every attempt of governments to regulate 
or control the values of the precious metals. There 
never was, except in transit, a simultaneous circula- 
tion of gold and silver. The legal ratio decreed by 
monarchs or by legislative fiat or by orders in coun- 
cil and the market ratio of the precious metals were 
never one and the same for any length of time, ex- 
cept at the necessary coincidence when the value of 
one metal was passing above or below the legal ratio 
with respect to the other. All that European states 
succeeded in obtaining in their vain strivings after 
a bimetallic or double standard was an “ alternate ”’ 
standard or unit of exchange; now gold, now silver, 
but never both together for any length of time. 


WATER WILL NOT RUN UP HILL. 


The history of European currencies is a long, 
dreary narrative of endless unsuccessful attempts to 
make water run up hill. States were forever pass- 
ing laws and monarchs and councils decreeing what 
the values of coins should be, the “ ratio” of gold 
and silver in the coin, the rates and tariffs for for- 
eign exchange; and they were forever repealing and 
changing their regulations in consequence of the 
ever changing market values of the money metals. 
The legal ratios differed in every state and never 
remained long the same in the same state. Each 
state and monarch tried to overreach the others in 
attracting the precious metals to them and in pre- 
venting their exportation. ‘The export of gold 
and silver,’’ says Mr. Shaw, ‘‘ was forbidden on pain 
of death; and it was no mere paper threat, for 
prominent London merchants were drawn and quar- 
tered for the offense.”” But all the laws, decrees, 
proclamations, fiats and punishments proved ineffec- 
tual to prevent the influx and efflux of the metals 
whenever bullionists, arbitragists, merchants, bank- 
ers and all who handled large amounts of coin were 
able to profit the fraction of 1 per cent., or were 
better able to settle foreign balances witi: this or that 
metal. Rulers had constantly to debase or ‘‘ cry 
down ’’ the coins in order to prevent their exporta- 
tion, making them of less intrinsic value than their 
face, so that goldsmiths and money changers could 
not realize a profit by throwing them into the melt- 
ing pot. In the struggle of states for the possession 
of the precious metals for war and trade purposes 
‘‘any variation of one metal served as a vantage 
point against the other, as a lever to press upon 
and force it out. One metal would have been safe 
(so long as no partial depreciation was allowed), two 
metals served simply as fulcra to-each other’s oscil- 
lations, to the undoing of both.’’ Men in trade 
transactions always paid in the cheaper, light 
weight coin, the overvalued metal, and sent the 
undervalued metal and good coin abroad to obtain 
the profit. Countries were soon denuded of their 
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good coin and had only clipped and light weight 
coin or coin of the cheaper metal; precisely the 
same that has happened in this country in conse- 
quence of greenback and silver legislation. Govern- 
ments were simply powerless to prevent men satis- 
fying their innate, overweening desire for gain 
when such excellent opportunities were afforded to 
profit at the people’s expense by merely taking ad- 
vantage of the differences between legal and market 
ratios. This confusion worse confounded prevailed 
everywhere throughout Europe down to the estab- 
lishment of a monometallic system by England in 
1816, when it ceased troubling Englishmen, but con- 
tinued for the rest of the world. The losses to 
peoples and governments from the perpetual seesaw 
of mint ratios and market values kept constantly on 
with only varying degrees of monotony and in- 
tensity, the situation being ameliorated immensely, 
but in no wise changed so far as evil practices were 
concerned, by the discovery of America and the 
opening of Mexican and Peruvian mines; and the 
only ones to profit by the universal confusion were 
the money changers, as has ever been their wont 
since time out of mind. 


MR. SHAW’S AUDACIOUS THESIS. 


A matter of transcendent interest and importance 
to all interested in the history of money and our 
present monetary problems should be noted here. 
Mr. Shaw’s patient and extensive investigations 
enable us to settle the question beyond all perad- 
venture. Bimetallists in citing the example of- 
France’s law of double tender between 1803 and 
1876 are fond of using Stanley Jevons’ gracious fig- 
ure of speech that France served as a “‘ canal” or 
“connecting pipe ’’ between silver and gold using 
countries, permitting the ebb and flow of money 
values to be distributed evenly over the whole in- 
dustrial world. This function performed by France, 
they declare, saved the nations from universal crash 
and wreckage during the fifties when the immense 
floods of gold poured in on them after the discoveries 
in California, Russia and Australia. Now every 
single state and petty principality in Europe, from 
the thirteenth century down, acted as a ‘“‘ canal” 
and “‘ connecting pipe” through which gold and sil- 
ver could be distributed. Each state played pre- 
cisely the same function that France, after 1803, is 
said to have done with such beneficial results to 
mankind. If France was able to assist industry so 
marvelously by her lone lorn self and solitary law 
in the crucial days between 1848 and 1860, by a 
parity of reasoning the states and principalities of 
Europe and their thousand and one bimetallic laws 
passed between 1252 and 1803 likewise worked un- 
told good to industry and the toiling millions. But 
—we know that they did not. They simply worked 
infinite confusion, infinite loss and waste, infinite 
harm. If this was true—and I hardly think any one 
who will carefully and conscientiously read Mr. 
Shaw’s volume and lay himself up alongside it for 
a time will have the desire or courage to doubt 
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this—and if parity of reasoning holds in the 
reverse, the French bimetallic law worked harm 
and caused loss instead of good and profit to the 
nations of the earth. Such, anyway, is the auda- 
cious thesis of Mr. Shaw. 

He astonishes the reader first by showing that 
Napoleon’s famous law of 1803 contains nothing 
new so far as the ratio of gold and silver was con- 
cerned. Calonne, in 1785, had by an edict estal- 
lished the memorable ratio of 1 to 151g. But it had 
been practically the same since 1726—an edict of 
that year making it 1 to 145g. Following the ratio 
through the seventeenth century, we learn that in 
1656 it was 14; in 1640, 14.49; in 1636, 15.36, and in 
1615 it was 13.90. These slight differences warrant the 
statement that for two centuries and a half France 
had practically the same bimetallic law. There was 
no innovation in 1803, and there was no desire to 
establish ‘‘ bimetallism ’’ in its later technical sense. 
Indeed the intentions of the framers of the law were 
to establish silver monometallism. ‘‘ The experience 
of France under this new régime is, therefore, in no 
wise different in kind from such experience as has 
been described for the preceding centuries.’? Then 
follows in a succeeding paragraph statements of 
such a startling and sweeping nature that I quote it 
entire: 

The second idea which is commonly entertained with 
regard to the action of France during this later period 
[1803-1876], viz., that her action secured for the world at 
large a fixed and steady ratio, is equally—indeed, still 
more—fallacious. At no point of time during the present 
century has the actual market ratio, dependent on the 
commercial value of silver, corresponded with the 
French ratio of 1544, and at no point of time has France 
been free from the disastrous influence of that want of 
correspondence between the legal and the commercial 
ratio. The opposite notion which prevails and finds ex- 
pression in the ephemeral bimetallic literature of to-day 
is simply due to ignorance. From 1815 England has been 
withdrawn from this action of a bimetallic law, and the 
modern insular pamphleteer has before his eyes no sign 
of its working in his own country. He therefore as- 
sumes a universality of such experience, and attributes 
it to the French legislative ratio. It is in no polemic 
spirit, but simply in the interest of science, that this pare 
ticular or misapplication of history to the squaring of a 
theory is to be branded. The plainest facts of history 
are thereby absolutely misrepresented, and the assump- 
tion of cause and effect is so far from being true.that 
the repose of the English currency history in the nine- 
teenth century is to be attributed to the absence of a 
bimetallic system; or to its despite rather than its 
presence and influence (pp. 178-179). 


DIVERGENCE OF MARKET AND LEGAL RATIOS. 


At no time during the present century did the 
market and legal ratios coincide. The divergence 
was now above and now below. By, means of 
numerous elaborate tables and a striking “‘ graphic 
representation of the bimetallic experience of 
France,’’ Mr. Shaw shows us, as Giffen has already 
done, the constant leaps and bounds and endless criss- 
crossing of gold and silver past each other and over 
the legislative line of 1 to 1544. The precious metals. 
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were continually on the move, now into France and 
now out, according as silver and gold were under or 
over valued. France’s currency in 1803 was chiefly 
gold. Ina few years it was wholly silver. The net 
importation or balance of the imports of silver over 
the exports of gold from 1830 to 1852 was the 
enormous sum of £92,000,000 sterling, or in our de- 
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nomination $460,000,000. This cheap metal sent the 
gold which it displaced out of the country. With 
1852 there is a change; silver was exported and gold 
imported, and in fourteen years a total net importa- 
tion of £135,000,000 took place, or $885,000,000, over 
and above the silver exportation. France by her 
law simply made a vicarious sacrifice of her mints 
and people to the profit getting propensities of 
money brokers in London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna and 
New‘ York, “‘and so far from it giving France a 
stable currency, it was the one thing,’ says Mr. 
Shaw, “‘ which unsettled it and made a stable cur- 
rency impossible.”’ 


MR, HORACE WHITE’S INDICTMENT. 


Space does not permit me to review at length the 
mass of damaging evidence and the cogent argu- 
ments presented in Mr. White’s indictment of 
national and international bimetallism given us in 
his masterly exposition of the principles of ‘‘ Money 
and Banking.”’ The scientific literature of eco- 
nomics contains few works that deal with such an 
intricate subject as this in language so vigorous and 
lucid as to hold the reader to chapter after chapter 
of the nartative with an ever vivid sense of refresh- 
ing delight and enlightenment and astonishment at 
the author’s firm grasp and comprehension of his 
subject, and power to make his. readers see with 
him, like this work before us. In Part I. we have 
Book I. given up to. the ‘‘Evolution'of Money,”’ in 
which the nature, general principles; coinage and 
legal tender features of the circulating medium are 
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set forth and illustrated from American monetary 
experiences. Book II. is devoted to the * Gold 
Standard ’’ and the reason why the leading indus- 
trial nations have been led to prefer and to, adopt it, 
In Part II., on *‘ Representative Money,’’ we have 
‘** Fiat Money ’’ (Book I.) discussed and the conclu: 
sions driven hard home by striking illustrations 
from our own history; and ‘ Banks” (Book II.) 
He disposes forever, it is to be hoped, of the myth 
called ‘‘ The Crime of °73.”’ ‘‘ The truth is,’’ he 
says, ‘‘ that the bill was before Congress two years 
and ten months, that it was printed thirteen times 
by order of Congress, that the. debates on it occupy 
sixty-six columns in the Senate proceedings and 
seventy-eight columns in the House proceedings, 
and that the discontinuance of the silver dollar was 
specially discussed in the House.’’ Our silver dollar 
had as a matter.of fact disappeared from our circu- 
lating mgdium after. 1834, when Congress under+ 
valued it:in the Iaw’of that year. One of the most - 
valuable portions of Mr. White’s work, especially 
just at the present time when our statesmen and. 
financiers and business men are worrying themselves 
to distraction over the sad plight into which out 
national finances have fallen, is his presentation of 
the nature and inherent evils of our hybrid currency, ~ 
greenbacks, silver and gold, and our government 
banking operations. 

Mr. White thus declares his belief in the ‘‘ natural 
evolution ”’ of the single gold standard : 

‘“If we find a movement of civilized mankind 
going on steadily for. a hundred years, working out 
in different countries uniform results. which com- 
mend themselves to successive generations, the pre- 
sumptions are all in favor of that movement being 
beneficial. I am so. well convinced of the benefits 
of the single gold standard that if all power were 
placed in my hands I would not introduce anything 
different from it. I should consider it presumptu- 
ous to attempt to interfere with an obviously natu 
ral evolution in human affairs. I should know, 
moreover, that such an attempt would be futile, 
because the first step to be taken would be to alter 
the preferences and likings of individual men. So. 
ciety consists of aggregations of individuals, who 
in their private business prefer one ounce of gold 
to sixteen ounces of silver, or thirty two ounces, as 
the case may be. Unless I can change this prefer- 
ence and liking I cannot alter the monetary stand- 
ard of Christendom. It is this preference which 
paralyzes all the international monetary confer- 
ences. The secret’ thought of the delegates in the 
Brussels Conference was something like this: 
‘What would happen the day after international 
bimetallism if people should continue to prefer one 
ounce of gold to sixteen ounces of silver?’ Any 
responsible minister of finance must recoil before 
that query.”’ 
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A CHARACTER SKETCH. 


HE new Secretary for the British Colonies is at 
this moment the most interesting political 
figure in the British Empire. Mr. Joseph Chamber- 
lain was the hero of the elections. Lord Salisbury 
was attaining the Premiership for the third time; 





JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN IN 1875. 


but Mr. Chamberlain was to sit for the first time in 
a Tory Cabinet, and every one was curious to see 
how he would manage to hold his own among his 
colleagues. The Conservatives feared him, the 
Liberals loathed him. Mr. Chamberlain alone be- 
lieved in him with a perfect faith—a faith that 
faltered not, and that was capable of meeting any 
demand that may be made upon it by friend or foe. 
His recent management of the South African diffi- 
culties has done much to bring the appraisement 
of his critics up toward his own valuation of him- 
self. 

What is the keynote of Mr. Chamberlain’s char- 
acter? Ambition, say some; self-sufficiency, say 
others; while ‘‘ the capital I’’ would be a very gen- 


eral verdict. But that is not Mr. Chamberlain’s 
opinion; and upon this subject Mr. Chamberlain , 
should surely be recognized as an authority—the 
first authority, indeed, since Mr. Chamberlain alone 
can know the inspiring motive, the dominating 
passion, the fixed idea which supplies the clue to all 
his policies and all his programmes. The keynote 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s career is self-forgetfulness-—a 
readiness to efface himself in serving the cause to 
which he has dedicated his life. And that cause ? 
That cause is not the making of a private fortune, 
or the achievement of a political reputation. He 
cares for none of these things in comparison with 
the great aim and end of all his work and all his 
thought. The supreme passion of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s life, the motor which drove him into munici- 
pal politics in Birmingham, which compelled him to 
serve the country as a Radical Cabinet Minister 
under Mr. Gladstone, and is now compelling him 
to serve the Empire as Colonial Secretary in a Tory 
administration, has always been the same. 
THE KEY TO HIS CAREER. 

From his boyhood up, Joseph Chamberlain ha: 
been consumed by a passionate longing to benefit 
the lot of the common people. To outward appear- 
ance short-sighted people might imagine that in his 
screw-making business days he -was intent upon 
the interest of the capitalist, and in his late political 
developments, when he was basking in the smiles 
of duchesses, and being lionized in the stately palaces 
of England’s ‘‘ splendid paupers,’’ that he was some- 
what more sympathetic with the classes than with 
the masses. But to draw such conclusions would 
be to do Mr. Chamberlain wrong. Not John Burns, 
nor Keir Hardie, nor Louise Michel, is more con- 
stantly preoccupied by the necessity for doing 
something to make the cottage of the laboring man 
less of a hovel and more of ahome. It is true that 
his devotion to the disinherited of the world has 
not seemed to him to demand the sacrifices which 
were in vain suggested to the young man of many 
possessions in the Gospel. But Mr. Chamberlain 
denied himself this showy form of self abnegation 
only in order that he might strengthen himself for 
the purpose of befriending the friendless poor. 


THE TRIBUNE-TRUSTEE FOR THE PEOPLE. 


When unkind controversialists charge Mr. Cham- 
berlain with inconsistency, their accusations only 
provoke a smile on the lips of that statesman. He 
has steered by the pole star of this fundamental 
conviction. He has been a steward for the people, 
and his one thought is always whether he has been 
faithful in his stewardship. Whether it is his for- 
tune —a considerable one, due chie“y to the success 
with which his firm crushed out the competition of 
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all smaller firms in the screw business—his munici- 
pal influence, or his political position, Mr. Cham- 
berlain recognizes that he holds everything in trust 
for the people. Tosuch a length does he carry this 
that he can never bring himself to consider that he 
has any right to more than one-half of his own pri- 
vate fortune. The other half is not his, it is theirs— 
a kind of trust fund of which he is merely the ad- 
It is this conception which gives unit} 
to his career, that redeems it from all charge of self- 
seeking, and vindicates his unswerving consistency. 


HIS SOLE AIM IN POLITICS. 

To promote the welfare of the common man, to 
make the miserable less wretched, and to make a 
little more comfort attainable by the disinherited of 
this world’s goods—that has been, in good report 
and in ill, the supreme object of his life. Others 
who did not know the secret purpose of his heart 
misjudged him. But Mr. Chamberlain never mis- 
judged himself. He knew whither he was steering. 
He might tack to catch what wind he could in his 
sails. If he deviated from the straight course it 
was but that he might the more speedily urge his 
onward way to his destined goal. His career to 
those who have not that clue may seem a somewhat 
tangled mass of inconsistencies. To those who can 


_ see the end from the beginning in Mr. Chamberlain’s 
‘case everything is clear. 


Nor can there be any 
mistake as to the one increasing purpose which runs 
through the busy years. 


HIS RELATION TO PARTIES. 


Mr. Chamberlain, say his detractors, has been every- 
thing by turns. In his salad days a Tory, in his 
early manhood a Republican, then a Radical and 
Home Ruler, after that a Radical Unionist, now a 
member of a Tory Cabinet.* What changes are 
left for him to accomplish? To which Mr. Cham- 
berlain would reply: ‘‘ Parties are as means to an 
end. If I would reach my destination, what matters 
it whether I go by rail, travel by steamboat, or use 
the stage coach, so long as I always use the means 
that will most directly and speedily carry me to my 
goal? Who would be fool enough to flout a traveler 
for not consistently sticking to a railway train 
when the sea had to be crossed, or for taking a car- 
riage from the railway terminus to a country seat ? 
The only consistency that counts is the consistency 





* See, for instance, the Westminster Gazette of July 11, 1895. 
Writing on this favorite theme it says:—‘t The truth is that 
Mr. Chamberlain is the supreme special pleader in politics. 
There never was any one to equal him in that respect, and 
as he grows older he seems to surpass himself. He has sup- 
plied a complete set of arguments for almost every point of 
view in politics—for Home Rule and against Home Rule; for 
ending the House of Lords and for leaving it in possession; 
for disestablishing churches and for thwarting those who 
attempt to disestablish them. He has described Toryism 
from a Radical point of view and Radicalism from a Tory 

»0int of view; he has taken every prominent statesman in 

etail—Mr. Gladstone, Lord Salisbury, the Duke ot Devon- 
shire, Mr. Goschen and a dozen others—and shown us first 
their Satanic and then their angelic side, or vice versa. The 
great measures which were ten years ago to inspire the dem- 
ocracy and lead them into their promised land are now, 
according to the same authority, the turbulent ravings of 
diseased minds.” 


that is color blind as to the means as long as they 
help you to your end.”’ 
HAS NOT THE MOUNTAIN COME TO MAHOMET ? 


There is a good dealin that. But Mr. Chamber- 
lain would say still further, ‘‘ When you taunt ine 
with changing parties you forget that it is at least 
possible that the change isin the parties and not 
in Joseph of Birmingham. The Tories have come 
to me; I have not gone toward them. And who is 
there who would. be so hide-bound in party pedantry 
as to refuse the use oi a political opponent when ° 
that opponent has come over to your side. Turn- 
coat you call me, and why? Because I have con- 
verted the Tories to the principles of Birmingham 
Radicalism. You doubt it, do you? What, then, 
do you think of free education? How long is it 
since this was regarded, even by Liberals of the 
Gladstonian stripe, as a socialist heresy? But who 
carried it? The Tory Government. And why did 
they carry it? Because they had been permeated 
by the influence of the Birmingham school. As it © 
was with free education, so it is with county coun- 
cils, with allotments, and all the rest of their social 





In 1880. 


legislation. The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating of it, and the best way of testing whether the 
change is in the party or the person is to compare 
their respective programmes, say. in 1880 and in 
1895, and see whether it is the party that has ap- 
proximated to the person or the person to the party. ’’ 
PROGRAMME-MAKER IN ORDINARY. 

‘* Programmes, forsooth !’’ sneers the Gladston- 
ian. ‘‘Mr. Chamberlain is always making pro- 
grammes.”’ ‘ Certainly,’’ replies Mr. Chamberlain ; 
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“itis my destiny to mark out the tasks which the 
political parties have to accomplish. No one au- 
thorizes my programmes. They are my very, very 
own, all born from one brain under the fertilizing 
influence of one great thought. But although no 
one will authorize them, both parties make haste to 
execute them. And whether is it nobler to be the 
framer of the plan of campaign, or merely to be one 
of the rank and file who march and countermarch 
in obedience to the orders drawn up long before in 
the tent of the commander-in-chief ? ”’ 

To the law and to the testimony! What are the 
facts? Mr. Chamberlain drew up before 1880 the 
Radical programme, with its manifold F’s—Free 
Church, Free Land, Free Labor and Free Schools. 
In 1885 he published the unauthorized programme 
of the Liberal party, which converted the defeat 
begun in the towns into a brilliant victory in the 
country districts. As Mr. Labouchere put it: ‘‘ His 
. three acres and a cow romped in.’’? Now again he 
has launched a programme, this time for the 
Unionist party. What else is there left him to do? 
Excepting the Home Rule party, he has fitted all 
the parties with programmes. And who can deny 
that they are not good programmes, all stamped with 
“J. C., his mark?’? And in every programme is 
not the same dominant motive visible ?—to improve 
the common lot of the common people. That is the 
key to all that is mysterious, the clue to all that is 
labyrinthine in the working of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
apparently tortuous career. 


TO-DAY, AS YESTERDAY, THE SAME. 


‘*But,’’? objects the scandalized Radical, ‘‘ what 
about Home Rule, about the Peers, about the 
Church?’’ But Mr, Chamberlain, placid and un- 
perturbed, smiles benignly upon his questioner. 
‘* Home Rule ?—yes, of course I was, and am all for 
Home Rule, properly understood. Why, I am the 
original patentee of Home Rule. Did I not sit at the 
Round Table Conference which almost agreed to 
recommend my scheme? I am for the Union, of 
course, always was and always will be. My Home 
Rule is not antagonistic to the Union. And, mark 
my words, my Home Rule will settle the Irish ques- 
tion yet. No doubt about that. What are its 
distinctive characteristics? First, it must not be 
called Home Rule—a rose by any other name would 
smell as sweet. Therefore it must be an Irish local 
government bill. Secondly, it must be framed and 
carried-by a Conservative administration, because 
no other can get Home Rule through the House of 
Lords. All other details are immaterial.”’ 


THE PAUL OF 1895 AND THE SAUL OF 1885. 


Then, as to the House of Lords, Mr. Chamberlain 
has summed up handsomely the shortcomings of the 
old reactionary Chamber. Liberals hungry for a 
good phrase and a mouth filling sentence, quote 
eagerly his invective of 1885. Mr. Chamberlain has 
not a word to alter or erase. The old House of Peers 
was all that he said it was; but a House of Peers 
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that prostrates itself before the chariot of Social 
Reconstruction; a House of Peers that is an inviol- 
able bulwark against his Liberal enemies; a House 
of Peers that is no longer reactionary, but regener- 
ate; a House of Peers that has found salvation, and 
a House of Peers that only waits to register the con- 
clusions Mr. Chamberlain may arrive at as to the 
reform which its own constitution should undergo— 
how can such a House be confounded with the 





In 1888. 


House against which Mr. Chamberlain hurled his 
mighty anathemas? Why, you might as well de- 
nounce the Apostle Paul for hostility to Christianity, 
because one Saul held the clothes of those who stoned 
Stephen! Paul changed his name as well as his 
nature; unfortunately the Peers, although regener- 
ate, have not found a new name to show that they 
have a new heart. But Mr. Chamberlain knows, 
and Mr. Chamberlain is content. 


THE NONCONFORMIST SAVIOR OF STATE CHURCHES. 


Finally, there is the question of the Church. Here 
Mr. Chamberlain is quite frank with himself. No 
man is less of a churchman than he; he is secular 
to the finger-tips. His religious connections, such 
as they are, are Unitarian; that is to say, he is by 
birth and temperament a member of the most non- 
conforming of all the Nonconformist bodies. In 
principle, in creed, in everything, he is an antago- 
nist of the Anglican State Establishment. In his 
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younger days Mr. Chamberlain used to go down to 
Wales and elsewhere, and make such fervent 
speeches on anti-state church lines as would have 
done credit to any fervent gospeller among them all. 
““Why, it is even as if he were altogether sucha 
man as Henry Richard or Samuel Morley,’’ was the 
amazed remark of am’ incredulous listener. ‘‘ But I 
am altogether such a man as Henry Richard,’’ was 
Mr. Chamberlain’s reply. How then comes it that 
he is a mainstay and pillar of strength for a cabinet 
whose mandate is to rescue the State churches of 
Wales and of Scotland from disestablishment and 


disendowment ? 
IS THIS PARIS NOT WORTH THIS MASS ? 


It is not difficult to see how he can reconcile his 
present action with his unchanged and unchanging 
devotion to Nonconformist anti-state church prin- 
ciples. From an abstract point of view no doubt he 
agrees with the Welsh Nonconformists in thinking 
that the Establishment of the Anglican Church, 
with its miserable minority of adherents, is bad for 
the Church, unjust to the Nonconformists, and 
utterly indefensible. But as Henri Quatre said long 
ago, ‘‘ Paris is well worth a mass;”’ so our Henri 
Quatre of Birmingham, with his mind full of the 
need for the pullet in every poor man’s pot, deliber- 
ately decides that social reconstruction is worth a 
temporary postponement of Welsh disestablishment. 
After all, nothing that he could do or say would 
bring disestablishment one whit nearer. To parade 
abstract principles about Establishment to which it 
is absolutely impossible to give any effect may min- 
ister to a harmless vanity; it is not an act worthy of 
a statesman. And a statesman, nay, rather a school-' 
master of statesmen, is Mr. Chamberlain. To place 
a pious opinion upon the shelf, that is the price for 
the immediate effective alliance with a party that in 
return is willing to put all its other cherished prin- 
ciples on the shelf and to set to work to place on the 
statute book the measures defined in the Birming- 
ham programme. There are times and seasons for 
all things. Disestablishment can wait. There is 
no inconsistency in rearranging the order of prece- 
dence according to the altered circumstances of an 
altered time. 

BRITAIN’S ONLY ABDIEL. 


So Mr. Chamberlain with gayety of heart laughs 
away the vehement invective of his quondam allies. 
He is wiser than they, wiser and more far-seeing, 
that is all. He can appreciate the relative value of 
competing reforms—as indeed it is his nature to. 
Toward his assailants he can but have one sentiment 
—profound pity and a constantly renewed wonder. 
For how comes it that Englishmen can actually be 
so slow of heart and blind of eye as not to see the 
transparent integrity of his every action and the 
fidelity as of an Abdiel with which he has abided by 
his convictions ? 

This may not appear quite historical. But it is 
more historical in one respect than much that passes 
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for history. For it is in this fashion and in no other 
that recent history mirrors itself in the mind of one 
of those who have done most to make it. 

Some of our readers will be inclined to think that 
the foregoing pages have been ‘‘ wrote sarcastic.”’ 
Therein they will make a mistake. They represent 
a well-meant and painstaking effort to indicate in 
outline how Mr. Chamberlain appears in the eyes of 
Mr. Chamberlain. If I had the tongues of men and 
of angels, I might be able to do adequate justice to 
that theme; but having only one tongue, and that 
of a man and not of an angel, I feel unequal to the 
task. But after all, there is more in Mr. Chamber. 
lain’s own estimate of himself than most of our 
Liberal friends were at one time willing to admit. 

A BUTTRESS, NOT A PILLAR. 

One of the interesting things in the present politi- 
cal combination is the fact that Mr. Chamberlain, a 
Unitarian, should be sitting cheek by jowl with 
Lord Salisbury, the elect of the High Anglicans, to 


‘whom Dissenters are an abomination, and Unitarians 


little better than blank infidels. At this moment 
there are doubtless many searchings of heart in 
country rectories when they reflect upon the text 
“Be not unequally yoked with unbelievers;’’ for what 
fellowship have the true-blue Tories and the high- 
flying Anglicans with the Nonconformist who is not 


‘even a Trinitarian? They will probably take con- 


solation to their souls from the thought that no 
doubt it is well to have even a Unitarian as a bul- 
wark for a state church. 

Lord Eldon used to declare, with frequent pro- 
fanity, that he was a buttress, not a pillar of the 
Church, as he supported from the outside a building 
which he never entered. Mr. Chamberlain, who, 
although not so profane, is much more heterodox, 
may be a valuable buttress to the somewhat shaky 
edifice of the Church establishment. Samson was a 
very terrible fellow when his hair was long and his 
strength intact, but none of the wholesale massacres 
which he had wrought among the sons of Philistia 
prevented them finding him a very handy man to 
grind corn when he was their captive. The com- 
parison is, however, not exactly reassuring for the 
Tories, for Samson when his hair had grown again 
proved himself capable of pulling down the whole 
of the Temple about their ears, Absit omen ! 


HIS NONCONFORMIST ANCESTORS. 


Allusion has already been made to Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s pride in his Nonconformity. On one famous 
occasion he descended upon Wales clad in all the 
glories of hereditary Nonconformity, and made a 
speech which he declared exactly expressed his in- 
most convictions. The passage in his Denbigh 
speech was not trotted out much at the recent elec- 
tion. This is a pity, for it is a very good passage, 
and brings into clear relief the contrast between 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain of 1884 and 1895. This is 
how it was reported in the morning papers: 

I have no spite against the House of Lords; but asa 
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Dissenter— (loud and prolonged cheering)—as a Dissenter 
—(renewed cheering)—I have an account to settle with 
them, and I promise you I will not forget the reckoning. 
(Loud cheers.) I boast a descent of which I am as proud 
as any baron may be of the title which he owes to the 
smile of a king or to the favor of a king’s mistress, for I 
can claim descent from one of the 2,000 ejected minis- 
ters who, in the time of the Stuarts, left home and work 
and profit rather than accept the State-made creed 
which it was sought to force upon them, and for that 
reason, if no other, I share your hopes and your aspira- 
tions, and I resent the insults, the injuries, and the in- 
justice from which you have suffered so long at the 
hands of a privileged assembly. (Cheers.) But the cup 
is nearly full. (Renewed cheers.) The career of high- 
handed wrong is coming to an end. (Prolonged cheers.) 
The House of Lords have alienated Ireland, they have 
oppressed the Dissenters, and they now oppose the en- 
franchisement of the people. We have been too long a 
peer-ridden nation—(loud cheers)—and I hope you will 
say to them if they will not bow to the mandate of the 
people, that they shall lose forever the authority which 
they have so long abused. (Loud and prolonged cheers.) 


THE SAINT OF THE FAMILY. 


This allusion to his having been born in the Puri- 
tan purple shows how strong the sentiment of 
family is with Mr. Chamberlain. It extends back- 
ward and forward, and all round. To be related to 
Mr. Chamberlain is a great and fearful privilege, 
and profitable withal, as several members of the 
Chamberlain gens have found out in the recent dis- 
tribution of ministerial offices. The ancestor to 
whom he referred in his Denbigh speech was the 
Rev. Richard Sergeant. Mr. Sergeant was a fellow 
laborer with Richard Baxter at Kidderminster. The 
author of ‘‘ The Saint’s Everlasting Rest,’’ in his 
autobiography, pays emphatic tribute to the mani- 
fold worth, the remarkable self-devotion, and the 
singular sanctity of this admirable ancestor who, 
on his decease, seems to have left all his virtues in 
direct descent to the present Secretary for the Colo- 
nies. Mr. Sergeant began his ministry at Kidder- 
minster two years after the Battle of Naseby, and 
from 1656 to 1662 he held the living of Stoke, near 
Kidderminster. But in that black year he was 
ejected by the act of uniformity. He contrived, 
however, to survive the dynasty which had deprived 
him of his living, for he did not die until eight years 
after the glorious revolution of 1688. The Whigs 
sent the Stuarts packing, but unfortunately they 
did not repeal the act of uniformity, which con- 
tinues to this day as a stone of stumbling and a rock 
of offense to all those who wish to see the English 
Church really national, and not a mere Anglican 


sect. 
PROFESSOR TYNDALL’S CRITICISMS, 


This reference by Mr. Chamberlain to his Puritan 
ancestor was made use of in a curious way ten years 
ago by Professor Tyndall, who at that moment was 
carrying on a furious controversy with Mr. Cham- 
berlain concerning lighthouse illuminants: 


“‘ Mr. Chamberlain,” said Professor Tyndall, “has re- 
cently indulged in some ancestral references. Permit 
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me to follow his example. It is said that I am distantly 
connected with one William Tyndale, who was rash 
enough to boast and make good his boast that he would 
place an open Bible within the reach of every ploughboy 
in England. His first reward was exile, and then a 
subterranean cell in the Castle of Vilorden. It was a 
cold cell, and he humbly but vainly prayed for his coat 
to cover him and for his books to occupy him. In due 
time he was taken from his cell and set upright against 
a post. Round neck and post was placed a chain, which 
being cunningly twisted, the life was squeezed out of 
him. A bonfire was made of his body afterward. Thus, 
as regards suffering for righteousness’ sake, my reputed 
ancestral relation is at least on a par with Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s.”’ 

He then went on to point out that William Tyn- 
dale’s descendant was suffering evil things at the 
hands of Richard Sergeant’s heir; the suggestion 
being that Mr. Chamberlain, who was then Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, was treating Professor 
Tyndall almost as badly as William Tyndale had 
been treated in the days of old.. There is no need 
to go into the details of that discussion, further than 
to glean from the newspaper files of the day one 
delicious sentence in which Professor Tyndall de- 
scribes Mr. Chamberlain’s method of dealing with 
the truth. After criticising Mr. Chamberlain’s 
statement as flimsy and unveracious, he said: ‘‘ Be- 
tween truth and untruth there lies a penumbra! 
zone which belongs equally to both, and I have often 
admired the adroitness with which Mr. Chamberlain 
sails within the half shadow, but sometimes I fear 
crosses the boundary on the wrong side.’’ 


HIS PARTNERS IN SCREW MONOPOLY. 


A good deal used to be heard twenty years ago of 
the action by Messrs. Nettlefold, the screw makers 
with whom Mr. Chamberlain is associated in busi- 
ness, in securing a@ monopoly of the screw trade in 
the country. The fact is. that Messrs. Nettlefold 
secured the patents of certain screw-making ma- 
chines. They were able to produce screws better 
and cheaper than any of their competitors, and 
they are said to have used their advantage with a 
much greater regard for the iron laws of political 
economy than for the neighborly consideration of 
live and let live. The story went that they did 
exactly what the American trusts of to-day do. It 
is only fair to Mr. Chamberlain to quote what Rev. 
R. M. Grier of Rugeley wrote on the subject when 
Mr. H. R. Grenfell had attacked Mr. Chamberlain. 
Mr. Grier wrote: 

Up to a recent period I believed the story so industri- 
ously circulated, about the way in which Mr. Chamber- 
lain realized his wealth, and when a friend of his chal- 
lenged the truth of it I had no doubt that it could easily 
be verified. I was quickly, and I need hardly say agree- 
ably, undeceived. Having made careful inquiries both 
of his friends and opponents in Birmingham, I could find 
no foundation whatever for the attacks which have been 
made upon him as a man of business. I had been given 
to understand that copies of a threatening circular to 
the small screw manufacturers, whom he is supposed to 
have deliberately ruined, were extant and could be pro- 
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duced. Icould not discover one His firm, I learned, 
had always stood high among the people, and more es. 
pecially the working men of Birmingham, for honesty 
and straightforward dealing, and all that could be truly 
said against it was that other firms had suffered indi- 
rectly through its success. This, I think can hardly be 
imputed as blame to Mr. Chamberlain. For him, how- 
ever, I hold no brief. His method of carrying on political 
controversy is not always to my taste, and I am the 
servant of a church to which ho is not thought to bear 
any good will. I write in the interests of truth. 


The best answer to these accrsations is the fact 
that, in Birmingham and in th. districts where Mr. 
Chamberlain’s business is caed yn, “\e seems to be 
most liked and best trusted. As manufacturer 
and as an employer of labor his conduct cannot have 
been open to much reproach, otherwise there would 
be far more local and personal opposition to him in 
the Midlands than any one can pretend to discover 
to-day. 

HIS AIM AND OBJECT IN LIFE. 

What is Mr. Chamberlain’s objective? What is 
the one dominating principle of his life ? Mr. Cham- 
berlain has left us in no doubt on this subject, for 
he has himself defined it. His one great credo was 
thus stated by him ten years ago: 

Iam confident in the capacity of a wise government 
resting upon the representation of the whole people, to 
do something to add to the sum of human happiness, to 
smooth the way for misfortune and poverty. Weare 
told that this country is the paradise of the rich. It 
should be our duty to see that it does not become the 
purgatory of the poor. What I say is that the 
community as a whole co-operating for the benefit of all 
may do something to add to the sum of human happiness 
—do something to make the life of all its citizens, espe- 
cially the poorest of them, somewhat better, somewhat 
nobler, somewhat greater, and somewhat happier. 


HENRY GEORGE’S DICTUM. 


It is little more than ten years ago since Mr. 
Henry George, the well-known author of ‘‘ Progress 
and Poverty,’’ was lecturing at Liverpool. He made 
an allusion to the name of Mr. Chamberlain, which 
was loudly cheered; thereupon, interrupting his ad- 
dress, he uttered the following words: ‘‘ Aye, cheer 
him and follow him; the man to raise the standard 
of the natural rights of men—he is the man to fol 
low.’’ Mr. George at that time was an embarrassing 
admirer of Mr. Chamberlain. It was said that he 
regarded Citizen Chamberlain as the future Presi- 
dent of the British Republic, and was indeed so 
effusive in his devotion that Mr. Chamberlain got 
his secretary to write to a correspondent to say: ‘‘ In 
reply to your inquiry, Mr. Chamberlain desires me 
to say that he has no influence with Mr. Henry 
George, with many of whose opinions he entirely 
disagrees. ”’ 

A MAN MADE BY HIS ENEMIES. 

Henry Ward Beecher used to say that we all had 
far more reason to thank God for our enemies than 
for our friends. If ever there was a man who had 
cause to remember this somewhat paradoxical say- 
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ing, Joseph Chamberlain is that man. No doubt he 
has owed a good deal to his faithful bodyguards; no 
doubt his political allies have given him more than 
one helping hand. But the people who have made 
him, the men who have built the pedestal from 
which his familiar figure looms high over his fellow- 
men, are first the Tories, who denounced him as 
Jack Cade, and secondly the Radicals, who assailed 
him as Judas. It is upon Judas and Jack Cade, as 
upon the two pillars of the arch of the pediment of 
his statue, that Joseph Chamberlain has been raised 
so near the skies. Abuse is, after all, an inverted 
compliment. Richard Chamberlain, for instance, 
has all the family faults, and his political opinions 
are quite as execrable from the good Radical point 
of view as those of his brother Joseph. But who is 
there who thinks Richard worth a single curse, 
while over Joseph they empty the famous reservoir 
of malediction contained in the imprecatory psalms, 
and still are not satisfied? And when the Tories 
went black in the face when Mr. Chamberlain’s 
name was mentioned, when Lord Salisbury sug- 
gested that his future colleague and dear friend 
should have his head broker as a corrective of his 
opinion about the House of Lords, the general pub- 
lic began to believe that there must be something in 
him. A man must be worth something if heis worth 
swearing at; and as Mr. Chamberlain has never 
wanted a goodly company of objurgators, he has 
found little difficulty in making his way to the top 
and keeping there. 


THE BOGIE MAN OF 1885. 


There was no doubt considerable cause for the 
anathemas rained upon him like hailstones from the 
Tory press and Tory platforms. Joseph Chamber- 
lain in 1885, with his scornful denunciation of the 
peers, who toiled not, neither did they spin; his 
declaration in favor of the natural rights of man; 
his eloquent pleading for the disinherited poor, and 
above all, his sturdy demand for ransom, naturally 
sent a shudder of horror through Torydom. When 
he made these speeches he was Mr. Gladstone’s heir 
presumptive. Every one expected that he would be 
the first Radical Prime Minister of England, and 
affrighted Tories predicted that when that evil day 
arrived we should see a predatory socialism estab- 
lished as the guiding principle of the British Consti- 
tution, and the end of all things would be at hand. 
No wonder that they foamed at the mouth and 
stormed. Mr. Chamberlain was in those days an 
out-and-out Radical. He was for downing the 
House of Lords, disestablishing all churches, and 
carrying out the Birmingham League’s policy of 
secular education, and death to the denominational 
schools. As for the landlord:and the squire, Mr. 
Chamberlain was as agrarian in his proclivities as 
any Land Leaguer of them all. He was a Home 
Ruler of the Home Rulers, a man who had col- 
leagued and conspired with the leading Nationalists. 
In short, it would be difficult to construct out of all 
the political and social programmes of ten years a 
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composite so utterly detestable to the average Tory 
as that which finds expression in ‘‘ the Radical pro- 
gramme ”’ and in Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches. 


THE JUDAS OF 1887. 


So it came to pass that all the Tories swore at Joe; 
all or nearly all the Radicals came to swear by him. 
He was their man. He was pledged to them up to 
the hilt. He had given hostages to fortune in every 
direction. Radical he was, Radical it seemed he 
must remain. Hence it is easy to understand the 
feeling of dismay and cf anger which filled the 

Radical ranks when Mr. Chamberlain lifted up his 
heel against the party which had confidently counted 
upon his aid to lead it to victory. ‘‘ Judas,’ the 
epithet hurled at him on one memorable occasion in 
the House by Mr. T. P. O’Connor, was too mild to 
express the bitterness with which they regarded the 
great apostate. Mr. Labouchere expressed a very 
general feeling among the Liberals when comment- 
ing on the cry of Judas, he declared that it was 
most unjust to the apostle. 

Judas, said Mr. Labouchere, was a most respect- 
able character compared with Mr. Chamberlain. 
When Judas had betrayed his friend, he brought 
back the money and then went and hanged himself. 
To justify any comparison between him and Mr. 
Chamberlain, Judas instead of hanging himself 
should have gone on a starring tour through Judea, 
as the guest and champion of the scribes and Phari- 
sees, declaring that he was the original and only 
apostle, and that all the rest of the twelve were 
dissentients and separatists. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Labouchere’s objections, 
Judas continued to be the favorite nickname of Mr. 
Chamberlain with those whose usual method of in- 
timating their disagreement with the views of a 
statesman is to call him names. This controversial 
method has its advantages, no doubt, but it hardly 
tends to the amenity of political discussion. Even 
down to this very last election, hatred of Mr. Cham- 
berlain was regarded by many Liberals as one of the 
most potent factors upon which they could count 


for success. 
THE UTILITY OF ABUSE. 


Mr. Chamberlain is not much of a philosopher, 
and he is apt to wince under attacks at which a 
wiser man would smile. It is true he is toughness 
itself compared with Lord Rosebery, who is all eye- 
ball; or Mr. Morley, who is so thin-skinned that he 
feels a pin prick more than Mr. Gladstone felt the 
thrust of a bayonet. But he is touchy and resentful, 
and like most of us, he lets “his blessings get 
tholdy, and then calls them curses.’’ So far from 
resenting the denunciation of his Radical enemies, 
he owed to them his one chance of success. Noth- 
ing but the storm of execration which assailed him 
whenever his name was mentioned in Radical meet- 
ings could have induced the Tories to tolerate him as 
anally. To this day there are Tories who distrust 
their new political associate. But the mass of the 
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Tories accept him chiefly because the Radicals de- 
nounce him. A man as comprehensively cursed as 
the Jackdaw of Rheims by the whole Radical claque 
must after all be a politician with whom the highest 
of high Tories may rub shoulders. It is true that the 
other shoulder had in time past rubbed up against 
Mr. Parnell and the prisoners of Kilmainham. But 
that is forgotten. Mr. Chamberlain has found sal- 
vation, and these new associates accepted the denun- 
ciations of his former allies as the best credential of 
the reality of his conversion. 


HIS SOLITARY CHANGE OF OPINION. 


As a matter of fact Mr. Chamberlain is sublimely 
unconscious of any change of opinion. ‘ It is not I 
who change,’’ he said on one famous occasion, ‘‘ but 
circuistances.’’ He has even declared that he has 
changed in nothing save his views on female suf- 
frage. Speaking in Birmingham two or three 
years since, he said: 


Mr. M’Keown has referred to what he calls my early 
Radicalism. I hopeI shall not alarm him if I say it is 
my late Radicalism also, because I am not conscious of 
having altered in any degree any of the opinions which 
I have expressed on social and political questions ; at all 
events upon those of permanent importance. I ought to 
make an exception in order to be strictly accurate ; I 
said something of the sort the other day at a public meet- 
ing in Birmingham, whereupon I was reminded by Mr. 
Osler that I had changed my opinions on the subject of 
women’s franchise. I plead guilty to that accusation ; 
I can only say that I have admitted it before in public, 
and that I am perfectly ready to admit it whenever I am 
challenged. But having made that full and frank con- 
fession., Ido not think there is any other question of 
public policy upon which I have changed my opinions. 
I do not put that forward as being to my credit neces- 
sarily, because it is quite possible that new lights may 
come, and men may see reason to change opinions they 
have formed in their youth; but if ever I do I will 
frankly admit it and give the reasons which have led to 
that alteration. 


As Mr. Chamberlain has never admitted any 
change in his views since then, we may take it that 
he is still of the same opinion as he was in the hey- 
day of his hot youth. 


THE NEED FOR DATING HIS OPINIONS. 


A critic who has studied Mr. Chamberlain closely 
would be justly scornful at the looseness of my ref- 
erence to the date when the above speech was de- 
livered. Mr. Chamberlain’s utterances should be 
dated, like vintages. He may not have changed. In 
his inner conviction I do not believe he has changed. 
But circumstances have changed, the perspective 
has altered. Friends have become foes and foes 
have proffered their friendship. Hence the opinions 
of to-day need to be adjusted to the circumstances 
of to-day; it is the inevitable result of the influence 
of environment. In the Natural History Museum 
there is a most interesting series of groups of stuffed 
birds and beasts, showing the differences between 
their appearance in summer and winter. The ptar- 
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migans and the Arctic hares, which are brown in 
summer and white in winter, are no doubt perfectly 
consistent ptarmigans and hares. It is only their 
coat which is readjusted to altered circumstances. 
So it is with Mr. Chamberlain. He is the same Mr. 
Chamberlain. But he wears another coat. Mr. 
Chamberlain does not see this, but that is probably 
due to his lack of a keen sense of the continuity of 
existence. Mr. Chamberlain lives for the day in the 
day, and so intensely does he live from day to day 
that he seems sometimes to forget his prior exist- 
ence almost as completely as we forget what we did 
in our previous incarnations. This is a commoner 
habit than is generally believed. 


THE MUNICIPAL CLUE TO HIS CAREER. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s public career falls naturally 
into three parts: first, municipal; secondly, national; 
thirdly, imperial. The last section is but beginning. 
The first, that of the municipal reformer, contains 
the secret of all that follows. I have not the space, 
nor is it necessary, to enter into minute details con- 
cerning his career in Birmingham.* He was not 
born there; he was born in Camberwell. His an- 
cestors were London shoemakers for at least three 
generations. He told the Jewelers and Silver- 
smiths’ Association in 1894 that he did not enter the 
town till 1854. He said: 

I myself, not having been consulted previously on the 
subject, first saw the light in London, but I am thank- 
ful for my fate which brought me very quickly after- 
wards to Birmingham. AndI am very glad that in Bir- 
mingham there never has been any protest against alien 
immigration, and if there had been I cannot help thinking 
the town would have been deprived of a very large 
number of its public men. But, on the contrary, we 
have been received by Birmingham as children by their 
mother, and accordingly we have felt the curious attrac- 
tion which the town exercises over all its citizens, we 
have felt grateful to her—many of us are more “ Brum- 
magem”’ than ‘‘Brummagem” itself—and all of us 
would feel that there was nothing that we couid do 
that would be too much to show our gratitude tothe 
town which has shielded us, and helped us, and wel- 
comed us, and which is now the cherished city of our 
adoption. 

Having been adopted by Birmingham, he soon 
threw himself energetically into the work of im- 
proving the city of his choice. There was great 
need for improvement. 


BIRMINGHAM AS IT WAS. 


Speaking in Birmingham in 1891, Mr. Chamberlain 
thus described the shortcomings of the Midland 
capital: 

I find that fifty years ago the population of the town 
was 180,000, or about 40 per cent. of what it is at present. 
The ratable value was rather less than one-third of 
what it is at present. In those days there were, with 
the exception of the town hall and of the market hall, 


* See Mr. Albert Shaw's chapter entitled ‘‘ Birmingham : its 
Civic Life and Expansion.” in his ‘* Municipal Government in 
Great Britain’ (Century Co., New York), for an account 
of Mr. Chamberlain's achievements as a municipal statesman. 
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no public edifices of any magnitude or importance. 
There were no parks, there were no free libraries, there 
were no baths, there was no art gallery or art museum, 
there were no board schools, there was no school of 
art, no Midland Institute, no Mason College ; there was. 
no Corporation street. The great area which is covered 
by that thoroughfare and the streets depending upon it 
was one of the worst districts in the town, both socially 
and considered from a sanitary point of view. In fact, 
at the period of which I am speaking, the era of street 
improvements had not begun. The streets themselves 
were badly paved ; they were imperfectly lighted, they 
were only partially drained. The footwalks were worse 
than the streets. You had to proceed either in several 
inches of mud, or in favored localities you might go upon 
cobble stones on which it was a penance to walk. The 
gas and the water belonged to private monopolies. Gas 
was supplied at an average rate of about 5s. per 1,000 
cubic feet. The water was supplied by the company on 
three days in the week. On other days you must either go 
without, or you must take advantage of the perambulat- 
ing carts which went round the town, and which sup- - 
plied water from polluted wells at 10s. the thousand gal- 
lons. You will not be surprised, under these circum- 
stances, to know that in 1848 the annual mortality of 
Birmingham was thirty in the thousand. Now it is 
twenty in the thousand. The only wonder is that it 
was not much greater, because we read of whole streets 
from which typhus and scarlet fever, and diphtheria and 
diarrhea in its worst forms, were never absent. We 
read of thousands of courts which were not paved, which 
were not drained, which were covered with pools 0 

stagnant filth, and in which the ashpits and the middens 
were ina state of indescribable nastiness. The sewer- 
age of the town was very partial, and, in fact, to sum up 
this description it may truly be said that when this so- 
ciety was born, Birmingham, although it was no worse 
than any of the other great cities of the United King- 
dom, was a town in which scarcely anything had been 
done either for the instruction, or for the health, or for 
the recreation, or for the comfort or the convenience of 
the artisan population. 


BIRMINGHAM AS IT IS. 


Mr. Chamberlain set to work to mend all this. 
Many older men had begun it before he entered 
municipal life, but he entered into their labors. 
The result of the work accomplished Mr. Chamber- 
lain summarizes thus: 

Birmingham in fact was an overgrown village with 
the population of a great town. But now, great public 
edifices not unworthy of the importance of a Midland’ 
metropolis have risen on every side. Wide arteries of 
communication have veen opened up. Rookeries and 
squalid courts have given way to fine streets and open 
places. The roads are well paved, well kept, well lighted, 
and well cleansed. The whole sewerage of the town has 
been remodeled, and the health of the people is cared 
for by efficient sanitary inspectors. Baths and wash 
houses are provided at a nominal cost to the users. Free 
libraries and museums of art are open to all the inhab- 
itants ; free schools and aschool of art, together with 
facilities for technical instruction, are provided for their 
education. Recreation is not forgotten and not less than 
ten parks and recreation grounds are now maintained 
by the corporation. New Assize courts and courts of 
justice have been built. The police force and fire bri- 
gade are kept in the highest state of efficiency; while 
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the great monopolies of gas and water have passed into 
the hands of the representatives of the whole community, 
who have also acquired the tramways, and have thus 
retained full control over the roads of the city. 


Mr. Chamberlain did not take any active part in 
municipal work until 1871. Jt was not till 1874 that 
he became mayor. 


THE KEYNOTE OF HIS POLICY. 


It was in that year that he first sounded the note 
of all his subsequent policy. He said: 

All monopolies which are sustained in any way by the 
state ought to be in the hands of representatives of the 
people, by whom they should be administered, and to 
whom their profit should go. He was, too, inclined to 
increase the duties and responsibilities of the local au- 
thority, in whom he had so great a confidence, and 
would do everything in his power to constitute these 
local authorities real local parliaments, supreme in their 
special jurisdiction. 


HIS FOUR GREAT REFORMS. 


By way of giving effect to his words, Mr. Cham- 
berlain carried through four schemes. 1. The town 
bought up the gas works, which now represent a 
capital account of £2,230,000, reducing the price of 
gas from 3s. and 3s. 6d. to 2s. id. and 2s. 5d., and 
making an annual profit of £30,000. 2. The town 
bought up the water works, paying over £54,491 per 
annum to the shareholders. The result was the 
creation of a property valued at £2,200,000, the im- 
provement of the supply, and the reduction of water 
rents by £25,834 per annum. 3. The town bought 
up the central slums, borrowing £1,600,000 for the 
purpose, and constructed Corporation street through 
the improved area. The area was rebuilt on leases 
of seventy-five years. When they fall in Birming- 
ham will be the richest borough in the world. 4. 
Birmingham formed a drainage union with sur- 
rounding towns and established a model sewage farm 
of twelve hundred acres in the Tame valley. It 
cost £400,000 to lay out the farm, and it costs £55,- 
000 to work it. The crops produce £25,000 per an- 
num. 

THE FINANCIAL RESULT. 

The immediate effect of Mr. Chamberlain’s re- 
forms was to raise the debt of the town from one 
million to nearly ten. But this is covered by solid 
assets, and the financial results have been good. 
Mr. Chamberlain says: 

The rates of Birmingham (if the charge due to the 
school rate and required to provide for a new service in 
the shape of elementary education be deducted) are less 
than they were thirty years ago, and the growth of the 
town and the increase in its wealth and ratable value 
have sufficed to meet these new developments of muni- 
cipal functions. The present cost of all local work in the 
city, including poor relief, education, and all the corpor- 
ation expenditure, is about six shillings and sixpence in 
the pound on the assessed annual value of real property, 
which is probably 25 per cent. less than the actual value. 
Putting it in another way, the total charge is rather 
more than twenty shillings per head of the population, 


or about one-fifth of the charge of local administration in 
the city of Boston. 


There we have Mr. Chamberlain at his best. He 
comes in from the outside, he is adopted as one of 
the citizens, he obtains control of the government 
for the purpose of carrying out great social ends. 
Having obtained control, he uses his power without 
hesitation, he pledges the credit of the town to raise 
money to carry out schemes of improvement, he 
converts one monopoly after another into sources of 
revenue, he creates a vast reversionary estate into 
which the city will enter fifty or sixty years hence, 
and he has done all this without raising the rates. 
That is what he did in Birmingham, and in doing it 
he had the advantage of many helpers whom his 
more conspicuous personality has completely ob- 
scured, but without whose aid he could have done 
nothing. 

GOVERNMENT AS CO-OPERATION. 


When Mr. Chamberlain entered Parliament his 
one dominant idea was to do for the United King- 
dom what he had done for Birmingham. He was an 
outsider at the first. There was much to be done, 
and it was to be done on Brummagem lines. 

First of all, it was necessary Joseph Chamberlain 
should place his firm hand upon the reins; and sec- 
ondly, it was necessary that the whole power and 
authority of the state should be used to carry out 
social changes which would make less miserable the 
lot of the poor. He thus formulated his aim and 
object. It was— 


that the Government, which no longer represents a 
clique or a privileged class, but which is the organized 
expression of the wants and wishes of the whole nation, 
should rise to a true conception of its duties, and should 
use the resources, the experience and the talent at its 
disposal to promote the greater happiness of the masses 
of the people. 


He expressed it in slightly different terms when 
he said: 


The leading idea of the English system may be said to 
be that of a joint-stock or co-operative enterprise, in 
which every citizen is a shareholder, and of which the 
dividends are receivable in the improved health and the 
increase in the comfort and happiness of the community. 


That is Mr. Chamberlain’s idea of what a govern- 
ment should be. It is a co-operative association for the 
improvement of the condition of the people. It is his 
consistent loyalty to this dominant principle which 
has made him appear so inconsistent. When he 
thought he could earn most dividends for the people 
out of the Radical Government, he was a member of 
the Radical Government. When that Radical Gov- 
ernment did not put him in a place sufficiently im- 
portant to enable him to control the business of the 
association and direct it on co-operative lines he 
resigned, and, after a period of indecision, threw in 
his lot with the Tories. They could earn dividends. 
The others could not. So he left his old friends and 
clave unto his new partners. He is now going to see 
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what he can get out of them in the way of co oper- 
ative enterprises. 


HOW HE HAS ENDED THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Mr. Chamberlain has at least one justification for 
his adhesion to the Conservative Government. For 
by this act he has succeeded in abolishing the House 
of Lords as a restraint upon his legislative authority. 
If Lord Rosebery’s resolution against the peers had 
been carried unanimously, it would have been less 
efficacious—so far as Mr. Chamberlain’s programme 
is concerned—than the remedy which he contrived 
by the simple process of joining the Tory cabinet. 
The House of Lords as a revising chamber, or as a 
brake on precipitate reforms, simply ceases to exist 
when there is a Tory majority in the House of Com- 
mons. England will be virtually governed by a sin- 
gle chamber for the next five years. Mr. Chamber- 
lain sees this, and to carry out his schemes he has 
certainly taken the shortest road to his goal. If he 
had joined the Liberals, he would have found other 
people’s programmes blocking the way. As he 
wittily said at Edinburgh, speaking of Lord Rose- 
bery’s policy: 

They have only got to disestablish two Churches, es- 
tablish three new Parliaments, abolish one House of 
Legislature, and then they will be ready for business. 

Whereas Mr. Chamberlain wanted his business 
attended to at once. 


HIS CONSTRUCTIVE LEGISLATION. 


If Mr. Chamberlain’s legislative and administra- 
tive activity be examined it will be found that he 
has always been aiming in the same direction. He 
has sought by the use of the state credit to enable 
poor men to ‘do what they could not have done for 
themselves. Whether it is Irish peasants or Scottish 
crofters or English agricultural laborers, it is the 
same. He advocated the extension of the franchise 
in order that all the co-operators might be repre- 
sented at the central board, and he appealed to the 
newly enfranchised to use their power to improve 
their lot. Mr. George Wyndham recently declared 
that: 

Nearly all the practical measures of constructive 
statesmanship passed during the last ten years were or- 
iginally mooted by Mr. Chamberlain, and nearly all the 
suggestions for similar legislation in the future, of any 
interest to practical politicians, may be traced to the 
game author. 

That is rather a large order, but no doubt free 
education and allotments owed much to his advo- 
cacy. 

HIS PRESENT PROGRAMME. 

The same idea looms large in the eight-headed 
programme which he published three years ago in 
the Nineteenth Century: 

1. Legislative enforcement of proposals for shortening 
the hours of work for miners and others engaged in 
dangerous and specially laborious employments. 

2. Local enforcement of trade regulations eal the 
earlier closing of shops. 
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3. Establishment of tribunals of arbitration in trade 
disputes. 

4. Compensation for injuries received in the course of 
employment, and to widows and children in case of death, 
whenever such injuries or death are not caused by the 
fault of the person killed or injured. 

5. Old-age pensions for the deserving poor. 

6. Limitation and control of pauper immigration. 

7. Increased powers and facilities to local authorities 
to make town improvements and prepare for the better 
housing of the working classes. 

8. Power to local authorities to advance money and to 
afford facilities to the working classes to become the 
owners of their own dwellings. 


Of these measures the eighth is the most distinctly 
the child of Mr. Chamberlain’s municipal experi- 
ence. Half of these measures would have been 
thrown out by the peers if sent up by Mr. Cham- 
berlain with a Radical majority at his back. When 
they go up as the mandate of the Tory cabinet they 
will pass through the Lords “‘ slick as greased light- 
ning.”’ 

HOME RULE FOR IRELAND. 

Of the other items in Mr. Chamberlain’s national 
policy it is not necessary to speak at length. He is 
or was a Home Ruler—and he tells us he has never 
changed his convictions. He boasted after the Home 
Rule split as lately as 1887 that he had been a Home 
Ruler before Mr. Gladstone. He has never departed 
from the declaration that ‘it is a national question 
as well as a parochial question, and that the pacifi- 
cation of Ireland at this moment depends,’’—now 
mark these words—‘“‘I believe, on the concession to 
Ireland of the right to govern itself in the matter of 
its purely domestic business.”” Mr. Chamberlain’s. 
scheme, when he made that speech in 1885, was for 
the establishment of a National Council, which was 
to have been an Irish board of control, giving Ire- 
land a local government more complete, more popu- 
lar, more thoroughly representative and more far- 
reachinz than anything which up to that time had 
been suggested. In a letter which he addressed to. 
Mr. Duignan in December, 1884, he declared that 
the ‘‘education question and the land question 
should be transferred entirely to the Irish board, 
altogether independent of the English Government’s 
influence. Such a board might also deal with rail- 
ways and other communications, and would of 
course be invested with powers of taxation in Ireland 
for these strictly Irish purposes. If this were car- 
ried out the Irish people would have entire independ- 
ence as regards all local work and local expendi- 
ture.’’ Mr. Chamberlain abandoned this scheme 
because Mr. Parnell declared that he could no longer 
accept it as satisfactory. But these opinions are 
unchanged and unchangeable. Writing to Mr. 
Gavan Duffy on May 24, 1892, Mr. Chamberlain’s 
secretary wrote as follows: ‘‘ Mr: Chamberlain’s 
opinions of persons has changed in the past and may 
change again, but he has never altered his opinion 























in regard to the legislation which should give effect 
to them.’’ 

One of Mr. Chamberlain’s latest utterances on the 
subject of Home Rule is to be found in the observa- 
tion which he made when he was leaving for 
America in 1887. He said, and his words deserve 
attention, as they probably indicate what is the per- 
manent back-thought in relation to these questions: 
‘*T am inclined to think that if a great and generous 
scheme of local government were granted to Ire- 
land the feeling in favor of a separate Parliament 
will gradually die away.’’ We may rely upon it, 
therefore, that, now that Mr. Chamberlain is in 
office, he will see to it that the local self-government 
which is to be introduced for the pacification of Ire- 
land shall be ‘‘ a great and generous scheme.’’ That 
is to say, it must be a very different project from 
that introduced by Mr. Balfour under the last Salis- 
bury régime.* 

WELSH DISESTABLISHMENT. 

In relation to another burning question—that of 
Welsh Disestablishment — Mr. Chamberlain has 
opinions which are well known. In relation to 
Welsh Disestablishment he has always been a stout 
Liberationist. Even as lately as 1895 he declared 
that Disestablishment must come, and the only 
question was whether it should be accompanied with 
a just treatment of the Church. With regard to this 
point he thought that the Welsh Church was en- 
titled to liberal and even generous terms, but it 
would do well to agree with its adversary quickly, 
otherwise it would find its opportunity gone. It is 
rather amusing to remember that Mr. Chamberlain 
strongly urged the Welsh to get rid of Home Rule, 
in order to secure consideration for their question of 
Disestablishment. That was their best chance, he 
said. Home Rule has been disposed of, but the 
Welsh are not likely to see much done about Dises- 
tablishment by the present Parliament. 

DENOMINATIONAL SCHOOLS. 


In relation to voluntary schools Mr. Chamberlain 
has swallowed the leek. He was at one time a 


* Mr. Chamberlain’s efforts to assert his absolute consist- 
ency create a smile when read in juxtaposition with the 
declaration which he made at different times about Mr. 
Butt’s Home Rule. In 1886 writing to a correspondent, he 
said : 

“‘Texpressed my views very clearly on Home Rule at the 
time when I was a candidate for Sheffield in 1874. I then said 
I was in favor of the principle of Home Rule as defined by 
Mr. Butt, but that I would do nothing to weaken in any way 
the imperial unity, and that I did not agree with all the de- 
tails of his plan. Mr. Butt’s proposals were in the nature of 
a federal scheme and differed entirely from Mr. Gladstone's, 
which are on the lines of colonial independence. Mr. Butt 
did not propose to give up the Irish representation at West- 
minster, and I believe that if he had been alive now he would 
have absolutely refused to have anything to do with Mr. 
Gladstone’s bill.” 

Thus in 1874 and 1886 Mr. Chamberlain approved of Mr. 
Butt’s bill. But in 1884 we find him writing to Mr. Duignan 
as follows: 

“IT object to the Home Rule proposed by the late Mr. Butt, 
because I[ believe it would not work and would lead to a de- 
mand for entire separation.” 
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stout advocate for the gradual elimination of volun- 
tary schools. Instead of being eliminated, they 
multiplied and increased. They are very dear to 
the hearts of his new allies, and therefore Mr. 

Chamberlain has reconsidered his opinion. In 1894 
he warned the friends of the Church that they were 
very ill advised if they took any steps toward inter- 
fering with the educational compromise of 1870. If 
they succeeded in obtaining a share of the rates for 
their support, it would undoubtedly lead to an irre- 

sistible demand for a share in local management. 

Speaking in 1891, he said that his opinion was, that. 
in the interest of the denominational schools them- 

selves it would be a very good thing if they would 

agree to accept some kind of representative manage- 

ment. That is to say, they should be willing to add 

to their committees of management a representative 

of the parents of the children who went to their 

schools. If he were a friend of the denominational 

schools, which he did not claim to be—at one time 

he was definitely the opponent of denominational 

schools, and even now he preferred the Board 

schools—but if he were a friend of denominational 

schools, and speaking from that point of view, he 

would strongly advise them to take this course in 

order to strengthen and popularize their schools. 


LOCAL TAXATION. 

Mr. Chamberlain was in favor at one time of alter- 
ing the incidence of local taxation so as to make the 
landlord pay more of the local rates. He appears 
now still to be consistently in favor of altering the 
incidence of local taxation; but circumstances hav- 
ing changed, it is to be altered in favor of the land- 
lords instead of against them. 

EARLY CLOSING. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s projects for dealing with old 
age pensions are not yet matured. He has brought 
forward several, but none of them quite meet the 
necessities of the situation, and he is still on the. 
lookout for fresh light on this subject. It is differ- 
ent with early closing; he has a definite scheme in 
his head by which he hopes to secure for shopmen 
and all retail traders the great boon of leisure. This. 
is his scheme: 

My view is that, taking the majority of any trade—I do 
not care which, the grocers, the bakers, the butchers, 
the drapers—I should be perfectly satisfied that if those 
gentlemen met, and, by a majority of two-thirds, decided 
that it was unnecessary to keep their shops open longer 
than, say, ten hours a day—I only take the figure as an 
example—I should be perfectly satisfied in that case that 
their decision should be submitted to the city council— 
which would represent, mind you, not the shopkeepers 
alone, but the whole of the community—and that if they 
were prepared to give their opinion also that the arrange- 
ment was a reasonable one, I should be prepared to give 
them force and authority to give it the power of the law. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


The only subject upon which Mr. Chamberlain 
ever admits he has changed his mind is the question _ 
of woman suffrage, and even upon this there is.’ 
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some hope that he may change his mind again. No 
one can say how the new House will vote upon the 
question. It is known that Mr. Balfour is a strong 
advocate of the enfranchisement of women, and Mr. 
Chamberlain, although stoutly opposed to woman 
suffrage, is not altogether impervious to the claims 
which women make to full citizenship. Addressing 
the Liberal Unionist women in Birmingham some 
time ago, he made the following significant remarks: 

I understand that you have occasionally meetings for 
the purpose of discussing political and social subjects. 
I think that is most desirable ; but what I would press 
upon you is that you should take the occasion of these 
meetings to consider among yourselves the wants, the 
special wants and requirements, of women in the matter 
of legislation. There ave a great number of instances in 
which, as women, you have a deep and a special interest. 
There are, for instance, such matters as the restrictions 
upon the employment of women, and there is the ques- 
tion of the laws of divorce and judicial separaton. There 
is the question of the custody of children. There is the 
question of brutal assaults upon women, and there is the 
great question of temperance. Now, these are all mat- 
ter which, in my opinion, require to be considered in the 
light of women’s experience ; and if a great association 
like this would do something to fix your opinions and to 
bring your experience to bear, I have no doubt what- 
ever that it would have powerful and very proper in- 
fluence. 

Here we have it recognized that women have an 
interest in matters of legislation, and that there are 
‘, great number of instances where they have a 
special interest. Half a dozen most important meas- 
ures, in his opinion, need to be settled in the light 
of woman’s experience, and he absolutely invites 
women by means of association to exercise a power- 
ful and very proper influence upon the legislature. 
He will find here a bridge ready for his retreat when 
Mr. Balfour gives the signal for the enfranchise- 
ment of women. 

THE REFORM OF PROCEDURE. 

~ It is probable, however, that none of these things 

which have been mentioned will compare in impor- 
tance with the question of the procedure of the 
House of Commons. Upon this subject Mr. Cham- 
berlain has very clear and definite notions, and, as 
not unfrequently happens with him, his ideas are 
characterized by much shrewd sense. In the Nine- 
teenth Century for December, 1890, Mr. Chamberlain 
wrote an article upon ‘‘ Procedure,” in which will 
be found a good deal of matter very useful at the 
present moment when we are going to see for the 
tirst time what eighty Irish members can do when 
they are banded together for obstructive purposes. 
There have never been so many in Parliament be- 
fore definitely pledged to a policy of obstruction. 
Mr. Chamberlain proposes, in place of the present 
brutal guillotine by which measures are thrust 
through after the first few clauses have been dis- 
cussed, without any discussion whatever on the 
subsequent clauses, a scheme which has also the 
approval of Mr. Stansfeld. He would appoint a 
Committee of Rules on the lines of the Committee 
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of Selection, whose province it would be to fixa 
time limit for the consideration of any particular 
bill. I presume that Mr. Chamberlain would have 
no objection to fixing a time limit for the discussion 
of each of the clauses contained in the bill. In his 
article Mr. Chamberlain mentions two ways in 
which obstruction in Supply can be dealt with. 
These are: 

(1.) That the votes should be sent to one or more com- 
mittees, and that the consideration of these committees 
should be substituted for a committee of the whole. 

(2.) That the House fix beforehand on entering on con- 
sideration of Supply the number of days that shall be 
given to each class of the estimates, and order the com- 
mittee to report euch class at the expiry of the time 
named. 

As Mr. Chamberlain will lead the House in the 
absence of Mr. Balfour, it is probable that the first 
task to be adopted by the new majority and its 
leaders will be the furbishing up of the rules of 
procedure; and a very good thing too. The real 
obstruction is not so much in the House of Lords as 
in the House of Commons. That body has hope- 
lessly broken down; its wheels are clogged with 
business which it cannot transact, and the method 
by which it discusses most important measures 
could not have been more idiotic had it been in- 
vented by a March hare in its maddest moments. 
Mr. Chamberlain looks at this difficulty from the 
point of view of the man of business who is one of 
the directors of a co-operative concern who wishes 
to get his board reduced to working order, and 
being, as was said by a diplomatist long ago, ‘‘ that 
dangerous man—an autoritaire Radical,’’ he. will 
have no scruple in breaking a good deal of crockery 
in the shape of traditional usage and custom in this 
matter of procedure in order to free his board from 
obstruction, both willful and undesigned. 


WHAT IS HE GOING TO DO? 


We have now seen the clue to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
policy both as a municipal administrator and asa 
statesman in the House of Commons. We are now 
to see what he will do on a wider field. Mr. Cham- 
berlain has not become Colonial Secretary for noth- 
ing. Itis his opinion that in the Colonial Empire 
there is to be found the widest sphere for the ap- 
plication of those principles which have produced 
such excellent results in Birmingham, and which 
he has already applied to a certain extent, and is 
prepared to apply still further, in our national affairs. 


MAKE WAR ON FRANCE? 


There were some persons at the headquarters of 
the Liberal party who declared that Mr. Chamber- 
lain had gone to the Colonial Office with the benevo- 
lent desire of going to war with France. He could 
have done it better, of course, if he had been For- 
eign Secretary, but that post being pre-empted by 
Lord Salisbury, he took the Colonial Secretaryship 
as the next best position from which he could em- 
broil this country in war with France. That belief, 


























however, probably sprung from the somewhat un- 
guarded fashion with which Mr. Chamberlain is in 
the habit of speaking of foreign affairs. But in all 
matters relating to our foreign relations Mr. Cham- 
berlain is a schoolboy. ‘‘ A hoity-toity fellow, that 
Chamberlain,’’ said Cardinal Manning one day. ‘I 
have been studying him for a long time and never 
could see that he had anything in him.’’ That un- 
appreciative criticism probably meant that the 
Cardinal was irate with some of Joseph’s anti-Irish 
performances; but hoity-toity fellow he is indeed in 
relation to foreign affairs. He has, or had at least, 
most extravagant ideas as to the possibility of im- 
provising navies. 
A SPOT ON HIS RECORD. 


One of the worst things which he ever did in his 
life, considering the policy which he has uniformly 
advocated, was the action which he took in the year 
1884 in cutting down the special vote of credit which 
Lord Northbrook had been induced with great diffi- 
culty to demand in the Cabinet. Fortunately the 
mischief was speedily remedied by the incident of 
Penjdeh in the following year; but had it not been 
for the assistance of the late Czar, Mr. Chamberlain 
would have crippled for some years the development 
of England’s naval strength. This probably he did 
from sheer ignorance. He knew that the great ship- 
building yards could turn out ships more rapidly 
than those of any other nation; he diew the erro- 
neous conclusion that these yards would be able to 
build ships quickly enough so as to affect the result 
of anaval war. The fact that no war of our time 
has lasted twelve months, and that it takes eighteen 
months or two years to build and equip a first-class 
ironclad, had not entered into his calculations. Pos- 
sibly he knows better now, for he has traveled some- 
what, and knows more of the conditions under 
‘which navies can be built. 


HIS WORK IN THE PAST. 


It was largely owing to him that the Bechuana- 
land expedition was dispatched which saved the 
whole of the Hinterland to the Cape Colony; other- 
wise the Dutch would have joined hands with the 
Germans years ago, and the northward development 
of the British Empire would have been definitely 
blocked. But it must be admitted that in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Cabinet he had small opportunity of exhibit 
ing any distinctive bent in the direction of Imperial 
or Colonial policy. In 1887 he was sent out at the 
head of a commission to settle, if he could, the 
Fishery difficulty between the United States and 
Great Britain. He did his part well, but, as was 
expected, the Senate rejected his treaty. Although 
the treaty has not been ratified, it has formed the 
basis of the modus vivendi which has been in force 
ever since. Mr. Chamberlain has a considerable 
stake in the colonies, having purchased one of the 
islands of the Bahamas for the purpose of cultivat- 
ing a new fibre, in which he believes there lie great 
commercial possibilities. 
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HIS AIM IN THE YUTURE. 


It is no doubt quite true, as he told the Agents- 
General, that he had long entertained strong opin- 
ions as to the importance of drawing the United 
Kingdom and the colonies, if possible, more closely 
together. He felt very strongly the great impor- 
tance of the colonies, and assured them that they 
could rely upon his hearty co-operation for every- 
thing that was calculated to advance their position 
and increase their influence. All this, however, 
might be mere generality, which does not throw 
much light upon the course which he intended to 
follow. We are fortunately, however, not left in 
the dark, for he has from time to time delivered 
himself of sentiments which show clearly enough 
what isin his mind. To him the colonial question 
is vitally bound up with that of the unemployed, 
and Mr. Chamberlain has sufficient appreciation of 
the facts of the social position to see that the unem- 
ployed difficulty is one of the greatest, if not the 
greatest, which concerns the new administration. 
In his speeches we find very strongly accentuated 
the note of the municipal statesman who insists 
upon regarding the municipal government as a co- 
operative concern, which enabled the community as 
a whole to use its wisdom and its wealth in order to 
develop its more backward members. 


AN IMPERIAL APPLICATION OF HIS OLD IDEA. 


What Mr. Chamberlain proposes to do is to apply 
the same principle to the colonies. Addressing the 
Birmingham Jewelers’ and Silversmiths’ Associa- 
tion in 1893, he foreshadowed in advance the policy 
which he intends to adopt at the Colonial Office : 

The duty of the country was to take every oppor- 
tunity of extending and developing the foreign trade 
and especially of securing new markets, which were also 
free markets, for the introduction of our goods. We 
were landlords of a great estate ; it was the duty of a 
landlord to develop his estate. What was the use of have 
ing a country, for instance, like Uganda, which would 
grow almost anything, which was, as regarded a con- 
siderable portion of it, capable of receiving European in- 
habitants—what was the use of our taking a country of 
that kind if we neither give to that country nor to those 
who would colonize it the opportunities which were neces- 
sary for the purpose ? All this trade depended on the ex- 
istence of satisfactory methods of communication. With- 
out that what was the good? How could they expect 
that trade would be created, that production would take 
place, if it cost £300, £400 or £500 a ton to bring down 
the productions of Uganda to the coast, or to carry our 
goods from this country to Uganda? In his opinion it 
would be the wisest course for the Government of this 
country to use British capital and British credit in order 
to create an instrument of trade in all those new and im- 
portant countries, and he firmly believed, not only would 
they in so doing give an immediate impetus to British 
trade and industry in the manufacture of the machinery 
that was necessary for the purpose, but that in the long 
run, although they might lay out their money for a few 
years—which in the history of a nation was nothing— 
they would sooner or later earn a large reward, either 
directly or indirectly. 
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HOW TO HELP THE UNEMPLOYED. 

Later on in the same year he received a deputation 
from the unemployed which was introduced by Mr. 
Arnold White, and he explained more or less in de- 
tail how close was the connection which existed 
between the unemployed question and the expan- 
sion of the British Empire. He put the policy of 
Imperial expansion as the alternative to that of 
municipal workshops, and pointed out with homely 
eloquence the fact that the municipal workshops 
would not give more work to boot makers, and they 
might easily take away some of the work which 
boot makers at present enjoyed. He said: 

What you want to do is not to change the shop in which 
the boots are made, but to increase the demand for 
boots. If you can get some new demand for boots, not 
only those who are now workng but those out of employ- 
ment may find employment. That should be our great 
object. In addition to the special point before me, you 
must remember that, speaking generally, the great cure 
for this difficulty of want of employment is to find new 
markets. Weare pressed out of the old markets—out 
of the neutral markets which used to be supplied by 
Great Britain—by foreign competition. At the same 
time, foreign governments absolutely exclude our goods 
from their own markets, and unless we can increase the 
markets which are under our control, or find new ones, 
this question of want of employment, already a very 
serious one, will become one of the greatest possible 
magnitude, and I see the gravest reasons for anxiety as 
to the complications which may possibly ensue. I put the 
matter before you in these general terms : but I beg you 
when you hear criticisms upon the conduct of this Gov- 
ernment or of that, of this commander or of that com- 
mander, in expanding the British Empire, I beg you to 
bear in mind that it is not a Jingo question, which 
sometimes you are induced to believe—it is not a ques- 
tion of unreasonable aggression, but it is really a 
question of continuing to do that which the English 
people have always done—to extend their markets and 
relations with the waste places of the earth ; and unless 
that is done, and done continuously, I am certain that, 
grave as are the evils now, we shall have at no distant 
time to meet much more serious consequences. 


DEVELOP THF COLONIES 


We have here the policy which Mr. Chamberlain 
would adopt. As he multiplied the municipal debt 
of Birmingham eight times in order to secure an 
economic advantage for the ratepayers, so he will 
use British credit unhesitatingly in order to open up 
new territories and develop the resources of the col- 
onies. This may be a very great policy. It certainly 
is not lacking in boldness, and it may produce very 
unlooked for results in the colonies, where it is not 
usually supposed that the British Government takes 
a very keen interest in developing their material re- 
sources. Mr. Chamberlain may not change all that, 
but he is at least going to try. The course which he 
has seen fit to pursue on the subject of Home Rule 
has greatly increased the chances against his success 
in his new enterprise. No scheme can be devised 
which will attain the ends outlined in his somewhat 
vague but sounding generalities which does not pre- 
suppose an honorable understanding on both sides, 
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In other words, it is impossible to carry out any such 
scheme without the cordial co-operation of the colo: 
nial governments and Downing Street. 


BUT HOW ABOUT THE IRISH ? 


Now it so happens that Mr. Chamberlain at the 
Colonial Office is very far from being a persona 
grata with a very influential element in the govern- 
ing bodies of all the great dependencies. It mav not 
altogether be a disadvantage that Mr. Chamberlain 
should have it borne in upon him by his experience 
of colonial administration that until the Irish are 
pacified the Empire can never be united. Irishmen 
outside Ireland are far more influential than in their 
own native country. They are not so powerful, it 
is true, in the British colonies as in the United 
States, but there is not a town in any part of the 
world under the Union Jack where there is not a 
section of men who are either Irish born or of Irish 
descent. These men would be less than human if 
they were to make the path of Joseph Chamberlain 
smooth. The temptation will almost be overwhelm- 
ing to do just the opposite. The Unionists may 
trample upon the Irish National movement at home, 
but the sons, the brothers and the friends of Irish- 
men abroad will pay them out as best they can when 
their time comes. If Mr. Chamberlain is to bind 
the Empire together, and to bring the colonies into 
a closer union with the mother country, he will find 
that in some way or other he must propitiate the 
Irish. It is possible that in this he may find an ally 
in the one colonial statesman whose fame is of im- 
perial dimensions. 


A CASE FOR MR. CECIL RHODES. 


Mr. Cecil Rhodes is an Imperialist of the Im- 
perialists, but he was quite shrewd enough, being 
detached by his South African residence from the 
mists and fogs of faction, to see that in Home Rule 
lay the keynote to the future federation of the Em- 
pire. He therefore made terms with Mr. Parnell, 
and has always remained in the closest alliance 
with the Parnellite party. If Mr. Chamberlain is 
bent upon any scheme which meets Mr. Rhodes’ 
approval, he may find the relations which Mr. 
Rhodes assiduously cultivated with Mr. Parnell and 
his followers indispensable for his projects. What 
Mr. Chamberlain will do is as yet’ uncertain, but 
like Mr. Rhodes, he has come to the conclusion that 
it is to the interest of the British workingman that 
as much of the world’s map should be colored Brit- 
ish red as possible; and it is pretty certain that if 
Mr. Rhodes were to renew the proposal which he 
made to the Colonial Office during the late admin- 
istration for the creation of constitutional safe- 
guards against the levying of prohibitive duties on 
British goods, he would not be received with a cold 
shoulder. Of course Mr. Rhodes just now is out of 
office; but he remains, nevertheless, the great man 
of British South Africa. Mr. Chamberlain and all 
Birmingham at the back of him are determined 
Free Traders, and Mr. Chamberlain might possibly 
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look askance on Mr. Rhodes’ idea of a customs 
union which was based upon the principle of a 
differential duty. Mr. Chamberlain, however, has 
married an American wife; he has traveled in 
America, and is capable of looking at things from 
an American standpoint. He is therefore well aware 
of the incalculable importance to the American Re- 
public of its interstate free trade —advantages 
which are so great as to enable the industries of the 
Republic to survive any kind of a tariff. It is there- 
fore possible that Mr. Chamberlain may welcome 
much more warmly than did Lord Ripon the tenta- 
tive proposals which have been put forth from time 
to time in favor of free trade between the mother 
country and the colonies, and the differential treat- 
ment of foreign countries. 


FIELDS FOR HIS ACTIVITY. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s mind, however, does not seem 
to be moving in the direction of tariffs. His idea is 
to utilize the credit of the Empire in order to help 
the more backward communities within its bound- 
aries. The emissaries of Mr. Rhodes, who have 
been in London preparing for the extension of the 
railway to Matabeleland, have found a sympathetic 
supporter in Mr. Chamberlain. The Uganda rail- 
way, we may depend, will be carried on with vigor; 
and wherever a railway can be built, or a line of 
steamers subsidized into being, there Mr. Chamber- 
lain will do what can be done to open up new mar- 
kets and to extend the area within which British 
manufactures have a free course. It hardly falls 
within Mr. Chamberlain’s department to promote 
the making of that famous railway which was sug- 
gested some time ago, and which was to start from 
the Suez Canal, cross Arabia, skirt the Persian 
Gulf, and bring Bombay a week nearer to England 
than it is at present. That will belong rather to the 
Foreign Office and the India Office. He will have 
more field for his activity in promoting the exten- 
sion of British trade in China. Mr. Chamberlain 
has been president of the Board of Trade, and he 
will not be deterred from seeking to make fresh 
markets in China because China does not belong to 
the Colonial Office. Everything belongs to Mr. 
Chamberlain in which he takes an interest; and 
after all Hong Kong is a British colony which stands 
as a sentinel box at the gateway of China. The 
worst of Mr. Chamberlain’s position, from his own 
point of view, is that it does not give him all the 
power which is wielded by a prime minister, and he 
will find himself cramped and confined at every turn 
by the limitations of the Colonial Office. Still, he 
can do his best, and there are very few departments 
in the administration into which Mr. Chamberlain 
will not put his fingers. 

THE HUB OF THE MACHINE. 


There are other schemes of which people speak 
with bated breath. The proposal to bring all the 
colonies and the Indian Empire into closer relations 
with the mother country by an imperial guarantee 
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of all their debts would be just the kind of magnifi- 
cent project which would commend itself to the 
Birmingham statesman. A man who raised the 
Birmingham town debt from one to eight million 
pounds in a couple of years is capable of doing 
mightier things now that he has an imperial arena 
in which to work; and although more captious finan- 
ciers would stand aghast at a joint imperial guaran- 
tee of all the debts of the colonies and dependencies 
of the British Empire, it would enable the Gov- 
ernment which promised it to make almost any 
arrangement they pleased in the way of equalizing 
tariffs and reserving their imperial rights upon all 
not yet peopled territory. These things, however, 
are upon the astral plane. All that is certain is that 
almost for the first time in this generation the 
Colonial Office has at its head a man who is not 
only willing and capable, but eager to make it the 
hub of the whole nation. 
CHAMBERLAIN AS AN ORATOR. 


As a speaker, Mr. Chamberlain is eminently per- 
suasive, and this even more so in private than in 
the House of Commons. When on his legs there is 
a certain savagery about his dialectics which is not 
to be found when he sits talking to a dozen men in 
the Cabinet. There is little doubt that in the cabi- 
net he will exercise even more than his legitimate 
share of influence; for adroitness, persuasiveness, 
audacity and determination can doa great deal. Mr. 
Chamberlain has all these qualities and more besides. 

There is lacking in him something of the divine 
fervor which made Mr. Bright often remind his 
hearers of the old Hebrew prophets. From that 
deeper note which Mr. Gladstone also touched Mr. 
Chamberlain shrinks with a diffidence which is not 
usuaily considered to be one of his characteristics. 
On one occasion he declared he did not feel himself 
worthy to untie the shoe-strings of either of those 
great men; but that was when he was in a humble 
mood, and methinks he protested too much. I re- 
member the first time I ever heard him, being 
agreeably surprised by the way in which he pleaded 
in his peroration for the Zulus and other natives of 
South Africa whose rights he considered had been 
trampled under foot by the Jingo policy of Sir Bartle 
Frere and Lord Beaconsfield. 

AS A DEBATER. 

Of his capacity as a debater there are no two 
opinions. Two very different men—Mr. W. H. 
Lucy, of the Daily News, and Mr. T. H. Escott, for- 
merly of the Standard and Fortnightly Review— 
recently expressed their opinions on this subject. 
Mr. Lucy said: 

As a Parliamentary speaker Mr. Chamberlain is almost: 
faultless. He is not indeed eloquent, if by eloquence is 
meant what excites the passions or appeals to the heart. 
His perfect command of simple and vigorous English, his 
admirable lucidity of statement, his power of incisive 
criticism, his adroitness and readiness in reply, give him 
immense power in the House of Commons even among 
those who most dislike and distrust him. 
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Mr. Escott’s estimate is much the same: 

If the imagination, the humor, the capacity for emotion 
and sympathy possessed by the Birmingham statesman 
were proportionate to his clearness of vision and his 
strength of will, Mr. Chamberlain would scarcely be in- 
ferior to Mr. Disraeli himself, with whom he has more 
points in common than many persons may think. In his 
capacity of House of Commons debater, so far as readi- 
ness to discern his opportunity and to retort his oppo- 
nent’s arguments go, Mr. Chamberlain is not far behind 
the man who created the Conservative party as we know 
it to-day. As arhetorical epigrammatist Mr. Chamber- 
lain, in these, his later days, often displays a faculty 
which reminds the experienced palate of Mr. Disraeli 
himself. 

Mr. Escott, in likening Mr. Chamberlain to Lord 
Beaconsfield, did not do Mr. Chamberlain a benefit. 
It used to be said by his critics that he was a Radi- 
cal Disraeli, a theory which he indignantly repudi- 
ated. His ambition was to be a Radical Apostle 
Paul, and Liberalism was to him in those days the 
religion of humanity—a famous declaration which 


he has probably forgotten long ago. 
HIS COMMERCIALISM. 


Mr. Massingham spoke of Mr. Chamberlain the 
other day as the sublime commis-voyageur. There 
is no doubt much in common between our new 
Colonial Secretary and the busy, pushing, energetic 
commercial traveler who always makes a point of 
talking down to the level of his audience, and who 
regards it as his duty not to miss any chance of 
pushing the business of his firm so as to gain an ad- 
vantage over the shop on the other side of the street. 
But Mr. Chamberlain is more than the commercial 
traveler, and if he could be a little more urbane and 
show occasional flashes of magnanimity, his present 
position, great as it is, would be only a stepping- 
stone to that which would still be to come. 


HIS LIMITATIONS. 


On some sides of his character Mr. Chamberlain 
is very defective. In one respect he resembles Mr. 
Morley in being entirely cut off from any personal 
sympathy with any of the sports which bulk so 
largely in the lives of our countrymen. Give Mr. 
Morley a book and a garden and he is perfectly con- 
tent. But Mr. Morley likes walking, the only form 
of physical exercise for which he has any taste. Mr. 
Chamberlain has not even that; as he said recently: 

I do not cycle; I do not ride ; Ido not walk whenI 
can help it ; Ido not play cricket ; Ido not play football ; 
I do not play tennis ; and I do not even play golf, which 
I have been assured is an indispensable condition of 
statesmanship. The fact is, I do not take any exercise 
at all. 

Under the circumstances it is quite extraordinary 
that Mr. Chamberlain should enjoy such good 
health. To be perpetually smoking cigars and 
never to use your limbs excepting to get in or out of 
a carriage or hansom would be for most men equiv- 
alent to permanent dyspepsia and an early grave. 
Somehow or other Mr. Chamberlain seems to thrive 
upon what would be certain death to other men. 
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HIS ORCHIDS. 


Almost the only interest in his life which is not 
either commercial or political is his love for flowers. 
That is a good trait in his character, and one which 
redeems a multitude of sins. He has fifteen or six- 
teen men constantly employed at Highbury on his 
pleasure gardens of some forty acres, and his orchid 
houses, The English Illustrated Magazine for Sep- 
tember, 1893, had a copiously illustrated paper, by 
Mr. Dolman, on Mr. Chamberlain’s orchids. The 
writer says: 

Mr. Chamberlain began the culture and collection of 
orchids some sixteen years ago, about the time when he 
built for himself at Moor Green, amidst the prettiest 
scenery on the outskirts of Birmingham, the house 
(named in allusion to the family’s London connections) 
which is now known to all newspaper readers as ‘“‘ High- 
bury.’’ Mr. Chamberlain now has about five thousand 
plants of all kinds, and from all parts of the orchid-pro- 
ducing world, and of course the number is being con- 
tinually added to. They fill thirteen of the eighteen 
glasshouses ranged along the side of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
handsome yet unpretentious residence. The greater 
part of the Parliamentary vacation every year is spent 
by the Liberal Unionist leader at Highbury, and during 
the session he frequently passes Saturday to Monday 
there ; when at Highbury almost every minute of his 
leisure is spent in the orchid-houses. Mr. Chamberlain 
has a fine library of orchid literature, and there can be 
little doubt but what the flower appeals to him as much 
from its scientific as its esthetic aspect. When Mr. 
and Mrs. Chamberlain are in London a box of the most 
beautiful blooms is sent every week for the decoration 
of their house in Princes’ Gate. In addition, two flowers 
of the kinds best adapted to the buttonhole are sent 
every day, and it is with one of these that the Liberal 
Unionist leader generally makes his appearance in the 
House of Commons. Mr. Chamberlain has taken every 
means, on the other hand, of obtaining the full enjoy- 
ment of the orchids when he is at home. One can go in 
and out all the houses without once encountering the 
open air. The drawing-room opens on to a lofty con- 
servatory, filled with the scent of many sweet-smelling 
flowers. 

THE FUTURE ? 

It is indeed not too much to say that he may find 
his new place as purgatorial as Lord Rosebery 
found the Prime Ministership, and for much the 
same reason. Lord Rosebery represented a minority 
in his own Cabinet, and he succeeded in imposing 
with difficulty his imperial ideas upon the bulk of 
his own party. Mr. Chamberlain is in this position, 
with this difference: he is not only in a minority, 
he is not even Prime Minister. He has succeeded, 
better than any one anticipated, in reinforcing his 
own personal followers in the House, but he is still 
in the minority, and the leader of a Radical rem- 
nant in a cabinet of Tories is not likely to find his 
path altogether smooth. The more Home Rule 
fades into the distance and becomes to the Unionists 
a mere nightmare of the past rather than an alarm- 
ing menace for the future, so much more difficult 
will it be for Mr. Chamberlain to maintain his posi- 
tion and keep up his ownend of the stick in the ad- 
ministration which he has done so much to create. 


~ 























THE MASSACRES IN TURKEY. 
FROM OCTOBER 1, 1895, TO JANUARY 1, 1896. 


ERTAIN persons in Europe and America, mis- 
led by statements of the Turkish Government, 
have ascribed the dreadful massacres which have 
taken place in Asia Minor to sudden and spontaneous 
outbreaks of Moslem fanaticism caused by a revolu- 
tionary attitude among the Armenians themselves. 
The truth is that these massacres, while sudden, 
have taken place according to a deliberate and pre- 
concerted plan. According to the statement of many 
persons, French, English, Canadian, American, 
Turk, Kurd and Armenian—persons trustworthy 
and intelligent, who were in the places where the 
massacres occurred, and who were eye- witnesses of 
the horrible scenes—the outbreaks were under care- 
ful direction in regard to place, time, nationality of 
the victims and of the perpetrators, were prompted 
by a common motive and their true character has 
been systematically concealed by Turkish official 
reports. The following paper is based upon full 
accounts of the massacres, written on the ground 
by the parties above referred to. Their names for 
obvious reasons cannot be made public. 
I. IN REGARD TO PLACE. 

With only four exceptions of consequence, the 
massacres have been confined to the territory of the 
six provinces where reforms were to be instituted. 
When a band of two thousand Kurdish and Cir- 
cassian raiders approached the boundary between 
the provinces of Sivas and Angora, they were turned 
back by the officials, who told them that they had 
no authority to pass beyond the province of Sivas. 
The only large places where outrages occurred out- 
side of the six provinces are Trebizond, Marash, 
Aintab and Cesarea, in all of which the Moslems 
were excited by the nearness of the scenes of massa- 
cre, and by the reports of the plunder which other 
Moslems were securing. 

II. IN REGARD TO TIME. 

The massacre in Trebizond occurred just as the 
Sultan, after six months of refusal, was about to 
consent to the scheme of reforms, as if to warn the 
powers that, in case they persisted, the mine was 
already laid for the destruction of the Armenians. 
In fact the massacre of the Armenians is Turkey’s 
real reply to the demands of Europe that she re- 
form. From Trebizond the wave of murder and 
robbery swept on through almost every city and 
town and village in the six provinces where relief 
was promised to the Armenians. When the news 
of the first massacre reached Constantinople a high 
Turkish official remarked to one of the ambassadors 
that massacre was like the small pox ; they must all 
have it, but they wouldn’t need it the second time. 


Ill. THE NATIONALITY OF THE VICTIMS. 


They were exclusively Armenians. In Trebizond 
there is a large Greek population, but neither there 


nor elsewhere have the Greeks been molested. 
Special care has also been taken to avoid injury to 
the subjects of foreign nations, with the idea of es- 
caping foreign complications and the payment of 
indemnities. The only marked exceptions were in 
Marash, where three school buildings belonging to 
the American Mission were looted and one building 
was burned, and in Harpoot, where the school build- 
ings and houses belonging to the American Mission 
were plundered and eight buildings were burned, 
the total losses exceeding $100,000, for which no in- 
demnity has yet been paid. 


Iv. THE METHOD OF KILLING AND PILLAGING. 


The method in the cities has been to kill within a 
limited period the largest number of Armenians— 
especially men of business, capacity and intelligence 
—and to beggar their families by robbing them as 
far as possible of their property. Hence in almost 
every place the massacres have been perpetrated 
during the business hours, when the Armenians, 
could be caught in their shops. In almost every 
place the Moslems made a sudden and simultaneous 
attack just after their noonday prayer. The sur- 
prised and unarmed Armenians made little or no 
resistance, and where, as at Diarbekir and Gurun, 
they undertook to defend themselves, they suffered 
the more. The killing was done with guns, revol- 
vers, swords, clubs, pickaxes, and every conceivable 
weapon, and many of the dead were ..orribly man- 
gled. The shops and houses were absolutely gutted, 

Upon hundreds of villages the Turks and Kurds 
came down like the hordes of Tamerlane, robbed 
the helpless peasants of their flocks and herds, 
stripped them of their very clothing, and carried 
away their bedding, cooking utensils, and even the 
little stores of provisions which they had with infi- 
nite care and toil laid up for the severities of a 
rigorous winter. Worst of all is the bitter cry that 
comes from every quarter that the Moslems carried 
off hundreds of Christian women and children. 

The number killed in the massacres thus far is 
estimated at fifty thousand, which includes the ma- 
jority of the well-to-do, capable, intelligent Arme- 
nians in the six provinces that were to have been 
reformed. The property plundered or destroyed is 
estimated at $40,000,000. Not less than three hun- 
dred and fifty thousand wretched survivors, most 
of whom are women and children, are in danger of 
perishing by starvation and exposure unless foreign 
aid is promptly sent and allowed to reach them. 


Vv. THE PERPETRATORS. 


They were the resident Moslem population, rein- 
forced by Kurds, Circassians and in several cases 
by the Sultan’s soldiers and officers, who began the 
dreadful work at the sound of a bugle, and desisted 
when the bugle signaled to them to stop. This 
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was notoriously true in Erzeroum. In Harpoot, 
also, the soldiers took a prominent part, firing on 
the buildings of the American Mission with Martini- 
Henry rifles and Krupp cannon. A shell from one 
of the cannon burst in the house of the American 
Missionary, Dr. Barnum. In most places the kill- 
ing was by the Turks, while the Kurds and Circas- 
sians were intent on plunder, and generally killed 
only to strike terror or when they met with resist- 
ance. 

It is an utter mistake to suppose, as some have, 
that the local authorities could not have suppressed 
the ‘‘ fanatical’? Moslem mobs and restrained the 
Kurds. The fact is that the authorities, after look- 
ing on while the massacres were in progress, did 
generally intervene and stop the slaughter as soon 
as the limited period during which the Moslems 
were allowed to kill and rob had expired. At Mar- 
sovan the limit of time was four hours. In several 
places the slaughter and pillage continued from 
noon till sundown or later. At Sivas they con- 
tinued for a whole day. In every place the car. 
nage stopped as soon as the authorities made an 
earnest effort, and had it not been for their inter- 
vention after the set time of one, two or three days, 
the entire Armenian population might have been 
exterminated. 


VI. THE MOTIVE OF THE TURKS. 


This is apparent to the superficial observer. The 
scheme of reforms devolved civil offices, judge- 
ships and police participation on Mohammedans 
and non-Mohammedans in the six provinces propor- 
tionately. This, while simple justice, was a bitter 
pill to the Mohammedans, who had ruled the Chris- 
tians with a rod of iron for tive hundred years, 
All that was needed to make the scheme of reforms 
inoperative was to alter the proportion of Christians 
to Mohammedans. This policy was at once relent- 
lessly and thoroughly executed. The number of the 
Armenians has been diminished, first, by killing at 
a single blow those most capable of taking a part in 
any scheme of reconstruction, and, secondly, by 
compelling the survivors to die of starvation, ex- 
posure and sickness or to become Moslem. 

It is the very essence of Mohammedanism that 
the ghiaour has no right to live save in subjection. 
The abortive schemes of Europe insisting on the 
rights of Armenians as men has enraged the Mos- 
lenis against them. The arrogant and non-progres- 
sive Turks know that in a fair and equal race the 
Christians will outstrip them in every department 
of business and industry, and they see in any fair 
scheme of reforms the handwriting on the wall for 
themselves. If the scheme of reforms had applied 
to regions where Greeks predominate, the latter 
would have been killed and robbed as readily as the 
Armenians have been. Are the Greek massacres 


of 1822 forgotten, when 50,000 were killed, or the 
slaughter of 12,000 Maronites and Syrians in 1860, 
and of 15,000 Bulgarians in 1876 ? 


VII. TURKISH OFFICIAL REPORTS. 


The refinement of cruelty appears in this, that 
the Turkish Government has attempted to cover up 
its hideous policy by the most collossal lying and 
hypocrisy. It is true that on September 30, 1895, 
some hot-headed young Armenians, contrary to the 
entreaties of the Armenian patriarch and the orders 
of the police, attempted to take a well worded peti- 
tion to the Grand Vizier, according to a time hon- 
ored custom. It is also true that the oppressed 
mountaineers of Zeitoun drove out a small garrison 
of Turkish soldiers, whom, however, they treated 
with humanity ; it is likewise true that in various 
places individual Armenians, in despair, have 
advocated violent methods. But the universal tes- 
timony of impartial foreign eye-witnesses is that, 
with the above exceptions, the Armenians have 
given no provocation, and that almost, if not quite, 
all the telegrams purporting to come from the pro- 
vincial authorities accusing the Armenians of pro- 
voking the massacres are sheer fabrications of 
names and dates. If the Armenians made attacks, 
where are the Turkish dead ? 

And the dreadful alternative of Islam or death 
was offered by those who have dazzled and deceived 
Eurone with Hatti Shereefs and Hatti Humayouns, 
promulgating civil equality and religious liberty for 
their Christian subjects. 

Strangest of all, he who is the head of all au- 
thority in Turkey, and responsible above any and 
all others for the cold-blooded massacres and plun- 
dering of the past two months, wrote a letter to 
Lord Salisbury, and pledged his word of honor that 
the scheme of reforms should be carried out to the 
letter, at the very moment when he was directing 
the massacres. Andthe six great Christian powers 
of Europe, as well as the United States, still treat 
this man with infinite courtesy and deference ; their 
representatives still dine at his table, and some of 
them still receive his decorations. 


VIII. THE SOLUTION. 


If the Armenians are to be left as they are, it is a 
pity that Europe ever mentioned them in the treaty 
of Berlin or subsequently ; and to intrust reforms 
in behalf of the Armenians to those who have de- 
voted two months’ time to killing and robbing them 
is simply to abandon the Armenians to destruction 
and to put the seal of Europe to the bloody work. 
The only way to reform Eastern Turkey is by forci- 
ble foreign intervention—not the threat of it, but 
the intervention itself. 

The position and power of Russia give her a 
unique call to this work. Should she enter on it at 
once the whole civilized world would approve her 


-course. Russia should have as free a hand in Kur- 


distan as England has insisted on having in Egypt. 
By frankly admitting this, England. would gain 
in the respect and sympathy of the world and 
strengthen her own position. 

















THE NEW POET LAUREATE. 


F all the laureates, Mr. Alfred Austin is the 
most unfortunate in the period of his steward- 

ship. Had his predecessor been Nicholas Rowe, Law- 
rence Eusden, Nahum Tate or William Whitehead, 
Mr. Austin’s acceptance by the English-speaking 
world would have been far more cordial. In that case 
Americans, for instance, would not have forgotten 
that the poet laureateship is really a household office 
in the ménage of the British sovereign. The wear- 
ing of the bays has never signified that the greatest 
philosopher, seer and poet of the generation was the 





ALFRED AUSTIN. 


wearer. The long period of Tennyson’s incumbency 
gave toa vast majority of English-speaking people an 
entirely erroneous conception of the laureateship. 
Tennyson was certainly, so far as popular estimation 
went, the greatest English poet of his time, and this 
fact became inseparably associated with the fact 
that he was poet laureate. 

Therefore Mr. Austin’s appointment to this great 
office has been judged by a false standard. He is 
not by any means the inspired and impassioned seer 
of his generation, and does not pretend to be. But 
when one casts an eye over the record of his achieve- 
ments in verse, in journalism, in society and in poli- 
tics, the wonder is rather that he should so exactly 
fill the historic requirements of the laureate. Mr. 
Austin was born near Leeds in 1835, the son of 
Catholic parents. His college was the University 
of London and his profession the law. From his 
earliest manhood, however, he has vastly preferred 


the making of verses to the making of legal instru-” 


ments. His first poem, ‘‘ Randolph,” was published 
anonymously at eighteen, and seven years later, in 
1861, came to light his first acknowledged volume 


of poems, ‘‘ The Seasons,’’ a satire. His most im- 
portant prose work, outside of the daily journalistic 
tasks on the Standard, was his essays on ‘‘ Poetry 
of the Period,’? which fearlessly and trenchantly 
called to account his lyrical contemporaries, Tenny- 
son, Browning, Swinburne and Morris, for their lack 
of passion, virility and originality. Curiously 
enough, his own poetical work is most finally and 
essentially lacking in these very great qualities 
which he calls for with such strength and sarcasm. 
He has selected such subjects as would induce fer- 
vor and dramatic power, if ever tnese were to be 
displayed by a writer; and yet one can never be 
sure that Austin is writing the thing itself; only 
that he is writing, often prettily and sometimes 
effeminately, about it; whether it is a field of Eng- 
lish daisies, the modest, pretty flowers under an 
English hedge, or whether it be the moral frenzy of 
Savarola, the sad lack of strong red blood is always 
there. The phrases are fine, graceful, sometimes 
scholarly, but never highly convincing or dramatic- 
ally thrilling. 

Besides his readiness, his facility and his constant, 
though mediocre quality, Mr. Austin is recom- 
mended by the very nature of the subjects which 
he has chosen in his very large output of verse, for 
the office he has now been called to fill. His poems 
have celebrated the great achievements of English- 
men and the nations of Europe, and have described, 
on the other hand, the simple beauties of English 
country life. His evident yearning after an under- 
standing of the modest delights of rural nature 
prejudices one in his favor, and it is hard to have 
to admit to one’s self that he does not describe his 
nightingales, his sunrises, his wild flowers and 
hedgerows at first hand. Perhaps he has studied 
them at first hand, but it does not appear in his 
verse, which is fatal. If the situation were reversed, 
as it is in the greatest bards,—and his knowledge of 
nature had come rather from an infinity of poetic 
insight than from contact and studious observa- 
tion, it would be no business of the world’s. The 
opposite fault is irretrievable. But whatever the 
quality of these verses, they are, as we have said, 
about England’s lanes, and England’s trees, and 
England’s thorn-bushes, and England’s birds, and 
he beyond a doubt sincerely loves such themes. 

The ‘‘topical’’ strain, so necessary for a poct 
laureate, is everywhere apparent in Mr. Austin’s 
work. They are the English poets that he arraigns for 
their lack of vigor; it is Lord Byron whom he vindi 
cates before Mrs. Stowe; it is the follies and absurd- 
ities of London fashionable folk that he satirizes in 
such volumes as ‘‘ The Season,’’—which, by the way, 
has far more vigor and bite than one would expect 
from a perusal of the average lyrical productions of 
Mr. Austin. ‘‘ The Golden Age,’’ another satire, re. 
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minds one in its subject matter, and, as a faint 
reflection at any rate, in its style, of Pope’s 
** Dunciad.”’ 

As for the rest, Mr. Alfred Austin is an English 
gentleman of culture and refinement, with strong 
Tory affiliations in politics and journalism, and of 
the most unimpeachable social standing. It is char- 


_acteristic of Mr. William Morris, and not too unfair 


to Mr. Austin, that the tormer should sum up the 
new laureate in a sentence which declares him to be 
‘a respectable sort of literary person.’’ A court 
poet ought to be respectable, prominently so; ought 
to be literary, and ought to choose for the subjects 
of literary endeavor the themes which Mr. Austin 
has chosen. He ought to have Tory leanings, at 
least, in this year of our Lord, and he ought to have 
that facility and prolific quality, of which evidence 
has been given by Mr. Austin, that will allow him 
to quickly celebrate in verse an English victory, the 
birth of an English heir, or the marriage of an Eng- 
lish prince. Mr. Austin ought in these capacities 
to ‘* give good satisfaction ’’ as Dr. Holmes would 
say. He may not ride on the whirlwind and direct 
the storm in his tragedies, or immediately melt the 
hearts of several hundred millions of people with 
his tender lyrics; but it would be rather inappropri- 
ate, we think, to havea poet of the first order pre- 
sented with just the tasks that are to be presented 
to the new laureate. 

Mr. Austin’s verses are so very little known in 
America that we quote from several different classes 
of them, in order to give the readers of the REVIEW 
oF REVIEWS, perhaps for the first time, an idea of 
his style and subject matter. Of course these meagre 
selections cannot pretend to give the least critical 
task of his whole lifetime of work. The British 
Museum library contains no less than forty-four 
entries under his name. 


THE FIRST VERSES WRITTEN AS LAUREATE. 


Perhaps the lines of Mr. Austin’s most anxiously 
looked for by the English-speaking world are the 
first verses which he produced under the inspiration 
of the bays, which lines have an ulterior interest as 
well in their timeliness. We refer to those verses 
apropos of the Jameson episode in South Africa, 
which have been so widely printed, and so much 
disapproved of. 

Wrong! Isit wrong? Well may be; 
But I’m going, boys, all the same. 
Do they think me a burgher’s baby 
To be scared by a scolding name ? 
They may argue and prate and order; 
Go tell them to save their breath. 
Then over the Transvaal border, 
And gallop for life or death. 


Right sweet is the marksman’s rattle, 
And sweeter the cannon’s roar. 

But ’tis bitterly hard to battle 
Beleaguered, and one to four. 

I can tell you it wasn’t a trifle 
To swarm over Krugersdorp glen, 
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As they plied us with round and rifle, 
And ploughed us again and again. 

I suppose we were wrong—were madmen; 
Still I think at the judgment day, 

When God sifts the good from the bad men, 
There’ll be something more to say. 

We were wrong, but we aren’t half sorry, 
And as one of the baffled band 

I would rather have had that foray 
Than the crushings of all the Rand. 


‘*THE HUMAN TRAGEDY.”’ 

Perhaps the most ambitious of all Mr. Austin’s 
volumes of poems has been ‘‘ The Human Tragedy,” 
which has 10,000 lines in Georgian measures, and 
recounts the story of two lovers who are deterred 
from marriage by strong religious convictions. 
They take on the Red Cross, and after a vast. 
variety and extent of adventures, come to a violent 
end without exciting a great deal of sympathy on 
the part of the reader. We print below some 
stanzas from ‘‘ Madonna’s Child,’’ one of the first 
sections of ‘* The Human Tragedy.” It gives a fair 
idea of Mr. Austin’s capabilities for a dramatic situ- 
ation: 


The glamour that in silent beauty dwells 
Chased for a while the want his heart was tearing, 
But soon he felt, despite its gracious spells, 
The minutes lone were somewhat sadly wearing ; 
Till from the sacristy, with snow white bells, 
Olympia came, lilies bearing, 
And having laid them at Madonna’s feet 
Gazed on him salutation sad but sweet. 


On her young cheeks no more that rose did blow 
Such as in hedgerows in lush June you pull, 

And all her poor pale face was washed with woe, 
But of that sort which maketh beautiful ; 

Her large orbs, swart and satin as the sloe, 
Whose lustrous light no sorrow could annul 

Yet wore a strangely grave and settled look, 

Like a dark pool and not the laughing brook. 


‘¢' Tell me my fate !”’ he cried, seizing her hand. 
“‘ Thy fate !”’ she answered, ‘‘ tell me rather mine ! 
Kneel, kneel and pray ; no longer grace withstand, 
And I will be forever, ever thine. 
If not, then Heaven has this dear bounty banned, 
And my poor heart must your rich heart resign. 
Iam Madonna’s child, come woe, come weal, 
Come life, come death i O Godfrid, can’t you kneel !” 


There was a moment’s hush, brief but intense, 
Long as perhaps a billow waits to break. 

Then, with a heaving of the heart from whence, 
More than the lips, the answer came, he spake, 
And said, ‘“‘I cannot ;” frightening thus suspense, 

Which flea, and left a more enduring ache. 
But yet he clutched her hand, as in the wave 
Men bent on death still strive themselves to save. 


In the preface to this first part of ‘‘ The Human 
Tragedy ’’ Mr. Austin has a sentence or two which 
goes to show that he was not ignored in his native isle, 
and also that his satirical writings had not missed 
their mark. For instance, in describing the efforts 
of his friends to prevent the signing of his name to 

















the verses, he represents them as saying: ‘‘ No poem 
can at present hope for fair critical treatment to 
which his name is attached ;’’ and Mr. Austin as- 
sents to this rather bitter view. 


MR. AUSTIN ON THE IDEA OF PEACE. 

A good deal of newspaper comment was aroused 
by the fact that Mr. Austin refused to sign the ad- 
dress of the British authors to the American authors 
asking them to work for peace in the late war talk. 
This was of course to be attributed entirely to the 
proprieties of the situation, which could scarcely 
allow a court officer to join in such demonstration. 
But it adds some interest to a set of verses in the 
very latest volume of poems, ‘‘In Veronica’s Gar- 
den,’’—some verses entitled ‘‘ Peace on Earth.”’ 


But not alone for those who still 
Within the Mother-Land abide, 

We deck the porch, we dress the sill, 
And fling the portals open wide. 


But unto all of British blood— 

Whether they cling to Egbert’s Throne 
Or, far beyond the Western flood, 

Have reared a Sceptre of their own, 


And, half-regretful, yearn to win 

Their way back home, and fondly claim 
The rightful share of kith and kin 

In Alfred’s glory, Shakespeare’s fame— 


We pile the logs, we troll the stave, 
We waft the tidings wide and far, 
And speed the wish, on wind and wave, 
To Southern Cross and Northern Star. 


Yes ! Peace on earth, Atlantic strand ! 
Peace and good-will, Pacific shore ! 

Across the waters stretch your hand, 
And be our brothers more and more ! 


Blood of our blood, in every clime ! 
Race of our race, by every sea ! 

To you we siug the Christmas rhyme, 
For you we ligsht the Christmas-tree 


HIS LOVE OF NATURE. 
In this same volume, ‘‘In Veronica’s Garden,”’ 
Mr. Austin assures us that if he were a poet: 
I would not sing of sceptred Kings, 
The Tyrant and his thrall, 
But everyday pathetic things 
That happen to us all ; 
The love that lasts through joy, through grief, 
The faith that never wanes, 
And every wilding bird and leaf 
That gladdens English lanes. 


There is no lack throughout his writings of evi- 
dence that the everyday garb and moods of nature 
attract him powerfully. He has rarely come so 
near embodying this sincere affection in real poetry 
as in the following verses, descriptive of the seasons. 

, 
The Spring-time, O the Spring-time ! 
Who does not know it well ? 

When the little birds begin to build, 

And the buds begin to swell. 
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When the sun with the clouds plays hide-and-seek, 
And the lambs are bucking and bleating, 
And the color mounts to the maiden’s cheek, 
And the cuckoo scatters greeting ; 
In the Spring-time, joyous Spring-time ! 
II. 
The Summer, O the Summer ! 
Who does not know it well ? 
When the ringdoves coo the long day through, 
And the bee refills his cell. 
When the swish of the mower is heard at morn, 
And we all in the woods go roaming, 
And waiting is over and love is born, 
And shy lips meet in the gloaming ; 
In the Summer, ripening Summer ! 


III. 
The Autumn, O the Autumn ! 
Who does not know it well ? 
When the leaf turns brown, and the mast drops down, 
And the chestnut splits its shell. 
When we muse o’er the days that have gone before, 
And the days that will follow after, 
When the grain lies deep on the winnowing-floor, 
And the plump gourd hangs from the rafter ; 
In the Autumn, thoughtful Autumn ! 


IV. 
The Winter, O the Winter ! 
Who does not know it well ? 
When, day after day, the fields stretch gray, 
And the peewit wails on the fell. 
When we close up the crannies and shut out the cold, 
And the wind sounds hoarse and hollow, 
And our dead loves sleep in the churchyard mold, 
And we feel that we soon shall follow ; 
In the Winter, mournful Winter ! 


Considered then as an incumbent of Queen Vic- 
toria’s court office, and not as Tennyson’s successor, 
Mr. Austin is surely worthy of the attention sug- 
gested by the traditions of his position, and the 
sympathy which his excessively. difficult tasks 
should excite in the breast of every one who has the 
faintest glimmer of appreciation of opportunist 
versifying. It is far easier to conceive of him in the 
laureateship than of Swinburne or William Morris, 
who have been most frequently mentioned by out- 
siders and critics in connection with the post, and 
who have undoubtedly received a larger share of 
the fire from Heaven than Mr. Alfred Austin. The 
greatest obstacle in Mr. Austin’s path as a laureate 
is his lack of a sense of humor, which leads him to 
sing of ‘‘ contiguous nightingales,’’ and such pain- 
fully unusual phenomena of natural history. The 
naif unconsciousness with which he stalks into the 
loftiest, the tenderest or most tremendous situations, 
has already put him at the mercy of the newspaper 
paragrapher, and will subject him to the stings of 
those whose business it is to ridicule more and more 
when his poems are hatched in the unpoetic fervor 
of commonly discussed political events and are 
pitched half fledged before the public eye. 


CHARLES D. LANIER. 
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LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH. 


THE WINNING OF AFRICA. 


NE of the most important articles of the month 
is Mr. Henry M. Stanley’s ‘‘ Story of the De 

velopment of Africa,” in the February Century, 
which becomes particularly significant by reason of 
the stirring South African events of the past few 
weeks. Mr. Stanley calls to mind that in 1870 there 
were only two white men in equatorial Africa, Dr. 
Livingstone and Sir Samuel Baker. The first for 
years had been absent from men’s knowledge in the 
far interior, and no man knew what had become of 
him ; the second had but just arrived in the White 
Nile regions to suppress the slave trade. Mr. Stanley 
sketches the earlier history of European knowledge 
of Africa from the time that Da Gama outlined the 
Southern half of the continent in 1484. The humane 
Europeans were so horrified at the wretched state of 
the African blacks that they benevolently made slaves 
of them, and worked them to the great advantage of 
their masters until the slave traffic became recognized 
as a crime, and, a little before the middle of this 
century, ceased. With the ending of this slave trade 
Africa seemed to be commercially lost to Europeans, 
except for some trifling matters of ivory, palm oil, 
gold dust and ebony. Some bold travelers ventured 
inland, but were so promptly killed and eaten that 
the example was not encouraging. 

It was the missionary enterprise which began the 
serious work of developing Central Africa. David 
Livingstone was a son-in-law of Dr. Moffatt, whose 
missionary enterprises in the dark continent were so 
successful. Livingstone disagreed with the Boers, 
even as Dr. Jameson is disagreeing in these days, and 
they made things so uncomfortable for him in the 
South of Africa that he was driven to explore into 
the North, where he could carry on his missionary 
pursuits in peace. It was this motive that led him to 
make the first of his wonderfully important discov- 
eries—Lake Ngami, the head waters of the Zam- 
besi and his journey to the mouth of that river 
which terminated sixteen years of African travel. 


STANLEY’S OWN PART. 


The marvelous results of these travels were so 
impressed upon the European mind that the mis- 
sionary traveler was sent on a second expedition of 
six years, costing $400,000, and in 1866 he set out on 
his third and last journey to the interior. It was re- 
ported a few months afterward that he had been mur- 
dered. It was this which led to Mr. Stanley’s share in 
the exploration of Central Africa. Mr. James Gordon 
Bennett sent him to find Livingstone, as all the 
world remembers, and he promptly found him. Also 
when Dr. Livingstone died about a year afterward 
the London Telegraph and the New York Herald 
joined in defraying the cost of an expedition in 
which Mr. Stanley might continue the work of 


Livingstone. The great feature of this enterprise, de- 
scribed in the book ‘‘ Througn the Dark Continent,’ 
was the descent of the Congo River 1800 miles to 
the Atlantic Ocean. The vast possibilities of this 
country through which Stanley traveled impressed 
him so powerfully that he made great efforts to 
obtain governmental aid from the English Govern 
ment to develop this part of Africa, but only suc- 
ceeded in interesting the geographers. Finally, 
however, he was induced by the King of Belgium 
to begin the work of civilizing the Congo and under- 
take the task of making wagon roads past the cata- 
racts and militarizing the country, with an annual 
expenditure of $60,000, which soon grew to $200,000. 
Steamers, tools and barges were conveyed by the 
Congo into the interior of Africa. 

One of the significant discoveries of these succeed- 
ing expeditions was the devastation which the Arabs 
had made in the wake of the first descent of the 
Congo. No less than 118 villages below Stanley 
Falls alone had been destroyed by these wholesale 
robbers for the sake of slaves and ivory. Stanley’s 
forces were compelled to temporize with these 
rascals, although the line of garrison stations in the 
Congo was 1,400 miles in length. He had 150 Eu- 
ropean officers and 1,200 colored men in his employ. 
There wereseven steamers anda dozen steel rowing 
barges on the huge river. 


THE CONGO FREE STATE, 


Naturally the attention of Europe was by this 
time powerfully attracted to the millions of square 
miles of new country to which these developments 
had given access. Great Britain, France, Portugal, 
Germany and Belgium all had their claims. In 1885 
the Berlin Conference settled the methods of future 
territorial acquisitions in Africa and established the 
Congo Free State, with King Leopold of Belgium 
as sovereign. ‘‘ The Free State ”’ has now an extent 
of 900,000 square miles, and a population of between 
15,000,000 and 18,000,000, of which only 1,400 were 
whites. There is an armed police force numbering 
8,600, officered by 289 Europeans. The revenue of 
the State amounts to nearly $1,000,000, part of which 
is subsidy from King Leopold of Belgium. The 
imports and exports amount to nearly $4,000,000 
value, and the country produces coffee, ivory, rub- 
ber, gum, palm oil, kernels and ground nuts. ~ 

But the lust for territory awakened by the Berlin 
Conference brought a rush on the African continent 
by the European states, which led to a sub-division 
of land in the last ten years alone which is repre- 
sented by the enormous figures of the following 


table: 
Square miles. 
The Congo State (by consent of the powers). . 900,000 


PPANCOANNOEGG: «oo gvec cas catele a: 5: oe eel oie 1,900,000 
Germany annesods: .... 65.6 ais 3s bolero igecs 940,000 
Ttaly @umexed). 6 606s Se 4 ve es 010 wee 
POPtMRalVADDERCG . 4.6.28 ae os + 2 9 oe 
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Great Britain : South African Co........ 750,000 
British Central African Co.. . 500,000 
British East African Co... . . 700,000 


MN sick 2a: edema 6,947,000 
At present there are in Mr. Stanley’s estimate 
2,500 Europeans between the Zambesi and the Nile. 
There are 130 miles of railroad in equatorial Africa, 
but at the end of ten years there will be more than 
ten times this mileage. 
CIVILIZATION BEFORE COLONIZATION. 


Mr. Stanley concludes his paper with a rather in- 
dignant rebuttal of the statements made at the 
Geographical Congress on July 31 last, where Mr. 
Silva White and Mr. Ravenstein, the famous map 
maker, asserted that there was no practical promise 
for European colonization in Africa, and where the 
first named gentleman maintained that it would be 
necessary to introduce coolie labor to develop the 
equatorial regions. This last point particularly 
irritates Mr. Stanley, and he calls it, in so many 
words, unmitigated nonsense. He says, too, that 
it has never been assumed by those who had the 
experience to speak with authority, that colonization 
was immediately possible for equatorial Africa, 
but that the term civilization rather expressed the 
hope which African explorers had for this dark 
region. Mr. Stanley reiterates his descriptions of 
the wretched and vicious condition of the Central 
African tribes, and is of the opinion that almost any 
European suzerainty would be a vast improvement 
over leaving the miserable blacks to themselves. 

In the matter of the climate Mr. Stanley also 
takes issue with the pessimistic geographers. He 
thinks there are plenty of healthy localities on the 
high plateaus and lofty mountains. He says the un- 
healthy coast belt on both sides of the continent is 
very narrow, and that when railways are introduced 
these fever-laden regions can be crossed in four 
hours. In two hours more a rolling plain is reached 
which gradually rises to 2,500 to 3,500 feet above 
the sea. White men can live and work here, though 
not with immunity from fever. In ten or twelve 
hours more by rail one finds himself 8,000 feet above 
the sea on the great central plateau of the country, 
6,000 miles long and 1,000 miles wide. Here there 
are cold nights and a hot sun. Here the white col- 
onists will find their homes if Africa can offer them 
such. Mr. Stanley explains that it is not safe to 
judge thé hygienic qualities of the country from 
the experiences of the daring explorers, because 
these have only reached the higher regions after 
tremendous labor and hardships. 

‘‘ However, no amount of preaching against the 
climate will retard the development of Africa. 
Civilization has grasped the idea that it must enter 
and take possession, and now that it thoroughly 
realizes the fact that the sine qua non for securing 
that possession is the railway, I can conceive of 
nothing that will prevent the children of Europe 
from finding out for themselves whether they can 
permanently reside there or not.”’ 





THE NICARAGUA CANAL. 


HREE very timely and important papers on 
different phases of the Nicaragua Canal ques- 
tion appear in the Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science. The most elaborate 
of these studies is by Prof. Lindley M. Keasbey, of 
Bryn Mawr College, on the relations of the canal to 
the Monroe doctrine. We lack space for the pre- 
sentation of Professor Keasbey’s interesting outline 
of the issue between England and the United States 
in this matter, but his account of the manner in 
which Great Britain established herself in the Mos- 
quito country should not be overlooked. British 
settlers in Honduras, by negotiations with the Mos- 
quito Indians, managed to set up an English regency 
of the Mosquito Shore, but the government of Nic- 
aragua very obstinately and perversely refused to 
recognize this regency. 

** Just at this juncture the United States acquired 
the Californian seaboard through its successful war 
with Mexico, and our territory thus formed one 
broad belt stretching from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, through the very heart of the northern con- 
tinent. Lord Patmerston now deemed it high time 
for his government to act officially; for Great Britain 
and the United States seemed destined henceforth to 
be rivals on the Pacific as well, and the only ade- 
quate route to this western ocean lay across the 
American Isthmus. The claim of the Belize settlers 
was accordingly taken up by the British home gov- 
ernment and Nicaragua was officially given to un- 
derstand that the territorial right of the Mosquito 
king extended to the mouth of the San Juan. Nic- 
aragua again refused to recognize the claim and 
appealed once more to the United States for aid. 
We had no knowledge to act upon, however, and 
before any steps could be taken an English naval 
force had seized upon the port of the San Juan itself 
and compelled Nicaragua, at the point of the bayo- 
net, to abandon forever all right over the mouth of 
the stream. The Nicaraguan officials were thus 
forced to give place to an Anglo-Mosquito adminis- 
tration, and the port was now called ‘ Greytown,’ in 
honor of Governor Grey, of Jamaica, who had so 
successfully planned the campaign.”’ 

Professor Keasbey’s concluding suggestion is, that 
no effort be made to obtain a modification of the terms 
of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, but that the United 
States proceed at once, either as a people or as a gov- 
ernment, to construct the canal with our own money. 
It is not probable that we shall then have difficulty 
in maintaining control of what we shall own. 

Bearings on Our Own Economic 
Development. 

Dr. Emory R. Johnson considers the effect which 
the completion of the canal would have on the eco- 
nomic development of the United States, predicting 
a marked influence on domestic industry and trade, 
but calling more particular attention to the prob 
able effect on our foreign commerce, 

“*The amount of foreign commerce which will be 
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affected by the opening of the Nicaragua Canal is 
estimated to be larger than that now served by the 
Suez Canal, the most important ocean-ship water- 
way ever constructed. The actual amount of ton- 
nage that would have been entirely tributary to the 
canal, had it been in existence in 1890, was 4,133,- 
470 tons. The total traffic which the canal would 
obtain, basing the estimates upon the statistics of 
commerce for the years 1889 and 1890, amounts to 
8,296,625 tons. If to this estimate be added the nor- 
mal increase which commerce may be expected to 
have before the canal is opened, it is estimated that 
about 9,000,000 tons will make use of the waterway 
as soon as it is opened. The present traffic of the 
Suez Canal is a little over 8,000,000 tons. 


DISTANCES TO BE SAVED. 


‘The distances which the opening of the Nicara- 
gua Canal will save to the commerce making use of 
it, are much greater than those saved by the Suez 
Canal. The greatest gain in distance made by com- 
merce in using the Suez Canalis 4,481 miles, the 
amount by which the route between Liverpool and 
Bombay is shortened. The Nicaragua Canal, on 
the other hand, will shorten the distance between 
New York and San Francisco by 10,000 miles.”’ 

Dr. Johnson preswnts a table of distances between 
important ports, showing the saving caused by the 
Nicaragua Canal. 

Via Nic- 


Via Cape Dis- 
ood 





Via Cape of G aragua_ tance 
From Horn Hope. Canal. = saved. 
New York to— Miles. Miles Miles Miles. 
San Francisco.......... 14,80 ~—si... 4,760 10,080 
Bering Strait .......... awO” | Seesee 7,882 8,218 
MNERG sic eco ssenees ccicn CS nee 6,682 8,618 
ee ae 3,122 9,949 
eS re oo er 3,682 9,949 
Hong-Kong............- 18,180 15,201 11,038 4,173 
Yokohama .. .17,679 16,190 9,363 6,827 
Melbourne...... F 13,290 10,000 3,290 
New Zealand 2,550 14,125 8,680 3,870 
Sandwich Islands......14,230 ..... 6,388 7,842 
BME Stenscrsrieeusseeeee “~osbke's 3,713 6,976 
GURVAGUI 00. cccccccccnklAlL = severe 3,053 8,418 
ae 4,700 5,050 
New Orleans to— 
San Francisco.......... LS ae 4,047 1,005 
en_US ae J 2,409 10,874 
BIARRABD 0s s0cecsenvee 1388  ..... 2,969 10,874 
Guayaquil....... oy ee 2,340 9,343 
SEMEMMID Ch oa sa’easese con eae i 3,000 7,901 
VRIDETRIAO. .....00cc0cse0 een «|. Weaken 3,987 5,975 
Liverpool to— 
San Francisco.......... CY re 7,508 7,182 
ee re LS ee 5,870 7,051 
ae JS 6,480 7,051 
Melbourne .............. 13,352 13,140 12,748 392 
New Zealand........... 12,400 13,975 11,349 1,051 
TIGNP-BONG ..5 05000089 18,030 15,051 13,786 1,265 
WORODRIAR 5 ..0.06sccvece 17,529 16,040 12,111 3,929 
I Ore i: 5,890 5,431 
SUM Suthesecaevese eens 10,589 = ose 6,461 4,078 
WRIDAUAIBDD,. 300545550085 a re 7,448 2,152 
Sandwich Islands, .....14,080 seat 9,136 4,944 
Spain to Manilla......... 16,900 13,951 13,520 431 
France to Tonquin.... .. 17,750 15,201 13,887 1,314 


In conclusion Dr. Johnson says that the benefits 
suggested ‘‘can be secured without doing injury to 
existing means of transportation; indeed, it is as- 
serted that they will share in the benefits conferred 
by the canal. Industrially and commercially our 
future dévelopment is largely conditioned upon the 
early construction of the Nicaragua Canal.’’ 
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WHO IS RESPONSIBLE? 


A Question from Armenia. 
HE stories of massacre, outrage, torture which 
came in dismal monotony.all last year, imply 
that some one is running up a very big bill for 
Nemesis to settle. The responsibility for this bill, 
although primarily due from the Turk, lies at the 
doors of many other people. 

According to Mr. Dillon, who for months past has 
been acting as the special correspondent of the 
Daily Telegraph in the desolated region, Great 
Britain comes in for a large share of the responsi- 
bility. In the Contemporary Review he says: ‘‘ The 
time has come for every reasoning inhabitant of 
these islands deliberately to accept or repudiate his 
share of the joint indirect responsibility of the 
British nation for a series of the hugest and foulest 
crimes that have ever stained the pages of human 
history. The Armenian people in Anatolia are 
being exterminated, root and branch, by Turks and 
Kurds—systematically and painfully exterminated 
by such abominable methods and with such fiendish 
accompaniments as may well cause the most slug- 
gish blood to boil and seethe with shame and indig- 
nation. Yet we, and we more than any other peo- 
ple, are responsible for the misery of the Armenians.’’ 


HOW IT ARISES. 

There is no necessity for arguing this point here. 
The facts are beyond dispute. England’s jealousy 
of Russia led her under Lord Beaconsfield’s Govern- 
ment to insist upon re-establishing the authority of 
the Turk in districts from which it had been driven 
by the Russian Czar. She publicly and solemnly 
declared that she would not sanction misgovernment 
in those regions. From that time to this she has 
done nothing practically to prevent it, and at this 
moment her jealousy of Russia stands in the way of 
the adoption of the only method by which any re- 
dress may be gained—namely, the occupation of the 
troubled district by the Russian army, acting in the 
name and with the authority of Europe. 


WHAT IS GOING ON. 


The reports which reached us from Armenia, 
many of which were contained in Dr. Dillon’s paper, 
render it by no means difficult to understand how 
it was that ‘‘a wretched, heartbroken mother, 
wrung to frenzy by her soul-searing anguish, ac- 
counted to her neighbors for the horrors that were 
spread over her people and her country by the 
startling theory that God Himself had gone mad, 
and that maniacs and demons incarnate were stalk- 
ing about the world !”’ 

What people would not think the same if they 
were to be treated as the Armenians have been for 
the last twenty years: ‘* Kurdish brigands lifted 
the last cows and goats of the peasants, carried 
away their carpets and their valuables, raped their 
daughters, and dishonored their wives. Turkish 
taxgatherers followed these, gleaning what the 
brigands had left, and, lest anything should escape 
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their avarice, bound the men, flogged them till 
their bodies were a bloody, mangled mass, cicatrized 
the wounds with red hot ramrods, plucked out their 
beards hair by hair, tore the flesh from their limbs 
with pincers, and often, even then, dissatisfied with 
the financial results of their exertions, hung the men 
whom they had thus beggared and maltreated from 
the rafters of the room and kept them there to wit- 
ness with burning shame, impotent rage, and incipi- 
ent madness, the dishonoring of their wives and the 
deflowering of their daughters, some of whom died 
miserably during the hellish outrage.”’ 
A POLICY OF EXTERMINATION. 

Bad as these things may appear to us to be, they 
were but the normal unpleasantness of Turkish 
rule in the Christian district. Of late things have 
become much worse, for the result of European in- 
tervention, when it is not effectual, aggravates 
instead of alleviates the mischief: ‘‘ Yet while the 
Commission of Inquiry was still sitting at Moush 
the deeds of atrocious cruelty which it was assem- 
bled to investigate were outdone under the eyes of 
the delegates. Threats were openly uttered that on 
their withdrawal massacres would be organized all 
over the country—massacres, it was said, in com- 
parison with which the Sassoon butchery would 
compare but as dust in the balance. And elaborate 
preparations were made—ay, openly made, in the 
presence of consuls and delegates—for the perpetra- 
tion of these wholesale murders; and in spite of the 
warnings and appeals published in England nothing 
was done to prevent them. 

“In due time they began. Over 60,000 Armenians 
have been butchered, and the massacres are not 
quite ended yet. In Trebizond, Erzeroum, Erzing- 
han, Hassankaleh, and numberless other places the 
Christians were crushed like grapes during the vint- 
age. The frantic mob, seething and surging in the 
streets of the cities, swept down upon the defense- 
less Armenians, plundered their shops, gutted their 
houses, then joked and jested with the terrified 
victims, as cats play with mice.”’ 

A DESPAIRING APPEAL. 

The Armenians, as Dr. Dillon reminds us, have a 
right to expect sympathy from the Christian world: 
“‘Tdentity of ideals, aspirations, and religious faith 
give this unfortunate but heroic people strong 
claims on the sympathy of the English people, 
whose ancestors, whatever their religious creed, 
never hesitated to die for it, and when the breath of 
God swept over them, breasted the hurricane of 
persecution. ”’ 

Dr. Dillon thus concludes this appeal to the con- 
science of Christendom: ‘‘ If there still be a spark 
of divinity in our souls, or a trace of healthy human 
sentiment in our hearts, we shall not hesitate to 
record our vehement protest against these hell-born 
crimes, that pollute one of the fairest portions of 
God’s earth, and our strong condemnation of any 
and every line of policy that may tend directly or 
indirectly to perpetuate or condone them.” 


THE SULTAN OF TURKEY. 

By One Who Knows Him. 
HE most noteworthy contribution to the first 
December number of the Revue de Paris is an 
anonymous article dealing with the Eastern, or, 
more properly speaking, the Armenian question. 
The writer, who is evidently well acquainted with 
Turkey, and, what is more important, with the Sul- 
tan, devotes a great deal of space to the ‘Sick 
Man.’’ He seems to believe Abdul Hamid is by no 
means as weak and incapable a personage as he is 

often supposed to be: 

‘*Most people will admit that the profession of 
being Sultan of Turkey is not—at any rate, at the 
present time—an agreeable one. The man who has 
now occupied the Turkish throne for nearly twenty 
years has certainly owed the length of his reign to 
the very real qualities displayed by him in the gov- 
ernment of his peoples. 

‘*The Sultan is a small dark man, with a sallow 
skin, roving and uneasy eyes, and a slight, feminine 
hand. Yet in this same frail hand he holds all the 
threads binding together the Mussulman world, the 
keys of the Holy Sepulchre and of the Dardanelles, 
the Koran and the Bible, the sabre and the lance— 
a good handful truly. 


IN NO SENSE A EUROPEAN. 


‘The present Sultan is is no sense a European, 
and when dealing with any of the questions affecting 
him this fact should not be shirked. Europe is not 
dealing with a Mehemet Ali; the Sultan is a true 
Turk—an ‘old’ Turk, and a pious Mahommedan. 
You have only to enter his palace at Yildiz to see 
that this is so. In the ante-chambers, leaning up 
against the. walls, sitting cross-legged on the sofas, 
is an endless procession which might have come out 
of the Arabian Nights. Men with gray beards and 
white, their turbaned heads bent over their beads, 
all waiting for an audience, which, if slow in com- 
ing, is always sure to be granted. A glance at all 
these people, hailing from every corner of the East- 
ern world, is a proof of how truly the Sultan can 
boast of being religious head and chief of his race. 

‘* By inclination, or because he thinks it wiser to 
do so, the Sultan has always followed Aristotle’s 
advice, namely, ‘Enfeebled governments in order 
to regain vigor should return to the principles upon 
which they were originally founded;’ and the Sul- 
tan, Commander of the Faithful, has never slack- 
ened in his attempt to carry out this maxim. 

‘** Apart from this principle the Sultan has shown 
to his other subjects gentleness, impartiality and 
generosity. Foreigners have always been welcomed 
by him and treated with every courtesy. Asa ruler 
and chief of state he has shown himself laborious, 
intelligent and dowered with a truly extraordinary 
instinct for avoiding and scenting out coming 
danger. 

‘* Taking one thing with another, he has succeeded 


. during the last eighteen years in prolonging, not 


only his own, but the existence of his dynasty, and 
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of his Empire; and when the circumstances of his 
succession to the throne are considered, it must be 
admitted that in these matters he has done well. 
Whatever be the value of the councilors and ad- 
visers with whom he is surrounded, his past has 
been owing to himself, and it is he, and he alone, 
who can resolve the problem brought about by the 
excesses which have lately occurred in Armenia.”’ 

The writer discusses the subject with moderation 
and considerable impartiality. He regrets European 
intervention, and especially deplores the naval dem- 
onstration, which is likely, he considers, to lead 
either to too small or too great a result. 


REPRESENTATIVE BRITISH VIEWS ON THE 
VENEZUELAN QUESTION. 


R. H. M. STANLEY, M.P., the African ex- 
plorer, who recently returned to England 
from a tour in the United States, contributes 
to the Nineteenth Century an article on the issue 
between Great Britain and America. He says 
that during his trip he discovered the Amer- 
icans were working themselves into an extremely 
angry temper over the Venezuelan boundary ques- 
tion. He landed in New York in the middle 
of September, and found that there smoldered in 
certain sections an intense fire of hatred toward the 
English. On his return, he warned every one that 
a storm was brewing, and he was not unprepared 
for the vehemence of the outburst when it came. 
The following paragraph contains the gist of his 
article. 





A EUROPEAN COMMISSION. 


‘* Now, the Americans believe that we have been 
steadily encroaching upon the territory of the Vene- 
zuelan Republic, and because for seventy-two years 
the United States has claimed a right to interfere in 
all affairs relating to the New World, they have 
undertaken to speak authoritatively in the pending 
dispute about the territory which they consider to 
have been wrested from Venezuela. It is the chal- 
lenge of this right of interference that is the real 
cause of the present strained relations between Eng- 
land and the United States. The boundary dispute 
is of trivial importance, except as it is the cause of 
the greater issue, viz., the right of the American 
people to speak with authority upon all questions 
affecting the territorial integrity of American States. 
We believe our Premier to be right in his contention 
that, after fifty-five years of possession of the terri- 
tory, we ought not to be molested in our occupation 
of it; and we think it a high-handed measure on 
the part of our kinsmen to venture upon deciding 
whether the frontier which we have been consist- 
ently maintaining for over half a century is the 
right one or not. Nevertheless when the conse- 
quences of our refusal to submit the territory in 
dispute to arbitration are going to be so tremendous, 
every prudent, religious, moral and intellectual 
feeling of a large number of our people will be 
uroused ayainst the necessity of such wholesale frat- 
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ricide, and I suggest, in order to satisfy their tender 
consciences, that we appoint a European Commission 
of our own to examine our claims, and report to 
our Foreign Office. Every European power—nay, 
all the world—is interested in averting such a war, 
which will be the deadliest stroke to civilization 
that it could receive; and if our government re- 
quested Russia, Germany, France, Italy, Switzerland 
and Belgium to appoint their respective commis- 
sioners for the purpose just specified, I feel sure that 
the entire British race, from these islands to the 
Antipodes, would be unanimous for the defense of 
British dignity, honor and rights, if we were discov- 
ered not to be willful aggressors on the territory of 
our neighbor. If, on the other hand, we have un- 
knowingly overstepped our just frontier, it will be 
found that we are willing and ready to do that 
which is right.’’ 
A Suggestion of Compromise. 


Mr. Edward Dicey, in the same magazine, also 
takes a serious view of the dispute, and strongly 
counsels a compromise if a compromise be possible: 
“‘T can quite understand and appreciate the motives 
which induced Lord Salisbury, as they had induced 
his predecessor, to reject the idea of arbitration as 
inadmissible. Still I cannot but think that if our 
Foreign Office authorities had realized the possi- 
bility of the American Republic considering herself 
--with or without reason—as entitled to have a voice 
in the settlement of the Venezuela frontier question, 
they would not have closed the door against the idea 
of arbitration. As things are, I see great objections 
to our retracting this refusal, as such a retraction 
would under the circumstances be tantamount to 
an acceptance of the American contention that the 
Monroe doctrine confers on the United States a sort of 
protectorate over the republics of North and South 
America, and would also expose us to the reproach 
that we had yielded to threats what we had refusedy 
to argument. Moreover, even if we were disposed 
to admit the principle of arbitration, it would be 
difficult, if not impossible, after what has occurred, 
to find an arbiter whose judgment would, on the 
one hand, command confidence in England, and 
whose award, on the other hand, would be accepted 
as final across the Atlantic. Still, considering we 
are all agreed as to the possibility of a war with 
America being a calamity to be averted by every 
means not involving disgrace, ccmmon sense points 
out that it would be wise not to treat our contro- 
versy with Venezuela as a res judicata, but to dis- 
play a readiness to modify our opinion if any reason- 
able ground can be adduced for so doing. 

‘But my own idea is that the mode in which we 
can best show that we have an open mind in respect 
of the Venezuela difficulty can safely be settled by 
the government. All I contend is that, in view of 
the ‘consequential damages’ which a war with 
America might entail upon us, common sense bids 
us not to persist in a non possumus attitude. If we 
stretch a point to enable the Americans to retreat 

















without discredit from an untezable position, if 
we forego the enforcement of our full legal rights, 
and if by so doing we preserve peace between the 
two zreat Anglo-Saxon nations of the world, we 
shall not only have done what is right, but we shall 
have done what is best for the fortunes, the inter- 
ests, and the honor of England.”’ 
British Imperialism. 


In the number of the Investors’ Review (London) 
which appeared just before President Cleveland’s 
Venezuelan message was sent to Congress, the editor, 
Mr. S. J. Wilson, had this to say regarding British 
Imperialism : 

‘‘The modern style of cheap conquest is a curse to 
us, and a hindrance to our advancement as the 
leading mercantile and civilizing power of the 
world. A false spirit dictates this line of conduct, 
and has come to govern our attitude toward the 


settlements our race has effected in Australia and‘ 


New Zealand, in North America and South America. 
We bluster about ‘drawing the bonds of brother- 
hood closer together ’ between the far apart sections 
of this ‘Empire,’ and in doing so run right in 
the teeth of their interests and ours. Our glory 
ought to be to allow our people wherever they settle 
and find homes to develop into free and independ- 
ent nations; not to drag them at the tail of vulgar 
‘Imperial’ triumphal processions, calling on all 
the world to behold our grandeur. And we do 
practically let them alone, for the plain reason that 
we cannot do otherwise; therefore is the brawling 
fire-eater class of patriot all the more a creature 
unclean. The united wisdom of our Parliament is 
barely sufficient to guide our own home affairs; to 
rule states or committees at the other end of the 
world is wholly outside its capacity. We cannot 
even throw an intelligent supervision over India, 
which requires it more than all our other depend- 
encies put together, and the colonial possessions 
‘fulfill their destinies’ much as an overruling fate 
may determine, without othér help from us than a 
bad example; and they would have to take care 
of themselves altogether were we to be involved 
again in any great struggle on the continent of 
Europe.”’ 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 


R. GEORGE GUNTON, who has his own views 
onevery conceivable subject relating to poli- 

tics and economics, declares in the opening article of 
his magazine (which we have to note has been 
changed from Social Economist to Gunton’s Maga- 
zine) that the Monroe Doctrine is the application of 
the principle of protection to the evolution of Demo- 
cratic institutions on the Amerivan continents. He 
considers it an entire misconception of this doctrine 
to assume that it involves or remotely implies a dicta- 
torial attitude on the part of this republic toward 
other countries. ‘‘It is like the early free-soil de- 
mand for the non-extension of slavery. It is a dec- 
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laration of non-extension of monarchial institutions. 
lt is protecting the opportunity for the normal and 
unmolested development of Democratic institutions 
throughout this hemisphere.’’ This is the gist of his 
article, which is presented under the heading, ‘‘ Phi- 
losophy of the Monroe Doctrine.” 





INSIDE THE INSURGENTS’ LINES. 


N the Contemporary Review Mr. Herbert Howard 
describes his experiences among the C:1ban in- 
surgents. He had some difficulty in getting shrough 
the Spanish lines, but he seems to have hac a fair 
measure of success in interviewing the rebels aud 
their leaders. 

As one would infer from the contradictory dis- 
patches appearing in the daily press, much of the 
news sent out from Cuba is not to be relied upon. 
Mr. Howard says : “ Little is known to the outside 
world of the actual state of affairs in Cuba during 
the present war. The greater part of the news pub- 
lished abroad is derived from Spanish official notices 
or from some Spanish source, and is always un- 
trustworthy, and, if unfavorable to Spain, is de- 
liberately falsified. Other reports are made by the 
agents appointed by the various newspapers in the 
principal seaport towns of Cuba, and their dis- 
patches necessarily consist for the most part of a 
résumé of the rumors which are incessantly being 
circulated from mouth to mouth, and which, 
whether favorable to Spain or no, are usually either 
so distorted as to be beyond recognition or entirely 
without foundation. ”’ 

“Tt is seldom that the insurgents in the field can 
send dispatches giving their version of affairs. 
Every day the difficulty of forwarding reports 
through the Spanish lines is increasing, and the 
undertaking becomes more hazardous. Every one 
passing through the lines is suspected and is liable 
to search, whether provided with a pass or no. 
Communication is kept up with the towns ; but the 
news, when it arrives at all, is usually very much 
behind the time, and has been already discredited 
by previous reports.”’ 

Mr. Howard goes on to say that ‘‘ Inland the 
island is in the hands of the insurgents ; but the 
towns are Spanish, and in the hands of the Span- 
iards are the means of reporting the progress of a 
campaign of what would appear to be almost un- 
broken success for themselves. Spanish troops have 
been poured into the island in thousands upon thou- 
sands, and there lost sight of. The general impres- 
sion is that the insurrection is being sustained by 
bands of savage, undisciplined, and half-armed guer- 
rillas, outcasts of Cuban society, and negroes who, 
hunted from place to place by the Spanish regulars, 
and condemned by the better class of Cubans, main- 
tain themselves in the woods and mountains and 
carry on a marauding warfare of rapine and mur- 
der, avoiding the Spanish forces, save when they 
are in vastly superior numbers. 
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SPAIN ON THE DEFENSIVE. 


‘‘The statements of the victorious progress of the 
Spaniards are false, and the reports are absolutely 
unreliable. At the end of October the 
Spaniards were everywhere practically standing on 
the defensive ; they held the towns, certain posi- 
tions along the coast, and after a fashion the rail- 
roads, which usually run a very short distance in- 
land. The rest of the island is ‘ Free Cuba,’ and is 
in the hands of the insurgents. The Spaniards sel- 
dom venture inland in any direction away from 
their base and never with a force of less than two 
thousand or three thousand men, and even then the 
disorganization of their commissariat and the hos- 
tility of the country are such as to prevent them 
from keeping the field for more than a very few 
days at a time. 

‘* Almost every Cuban on the island is in sym- 
pathy with the insurrection ; nothing is more false 
than to suppose that only those who have nothing 
to lose favor the revolt. Rich and poor, educated 
and uneducated, even the children born in the 
island of Spanish parents—all are against Spain. 

‘Tn the whole island there are some 25,000 insur- 
gents under arms, all, both infantry and cavalry, 
carrying the machete as a side arm, and a rifle of 
one kind or another, usually a Remington. 

‘*General Antonio Maceo is the moving spirit of 
the whole revolt. He is a tall, broad shouldered 
mulatto, with a reputation for reckless bravery and 
a good knowledge of Cuban warfare, gained during 
the last insurrection. He is the hero of the Cubans 
and the terror of the Spanish soldiery. Thé Presi- 
dent of the Republic, the Marquis of Santa Lucia, 
is a man very nearly eighty years old, a stately and 
courteous old gentleman. The rest of the govern- 
ment is almost entirely composed of young men, 
who are almost all under forty ; shrewd, pleasant 
fellows they seemed, full of zeal and hope in the 
future, and apparently by no means oversanguine. 





THE CRISIS IN THE TRANSVAAL. 


AJOR F. D. RICARDE-SEAVER contributes 
to the Fortnightly Review for January the 
second part of his article on ‘‘ The Boer, Briton, 
and Africander in the Transvaal,’’ which is very 
timely just now in view of the agitation of the 
Vitlanders. His forecast of the future political des- 
tinies of the Transvaal is in line with the generally 
accepted belief as to Great Britain’s intentions in 
South Africa: 

‘*1. Suppression of the present Dopper Boer domi- 
nation as exemplified by President Kruger and his 
Hollander allies. 

**2. Installation of a ‘ buffer’ government with 
an executive composed of advanced Progressive 
Boers. This to be transitory and created expressly 
with the object of establishing liberal reforms and 
the granting of the franchise to all duly qualified 
Uitlanders. 

‘*3. The advent of a more enlightened class of 
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legislators composed largely of the Anglo-Saxon and 
Anglo-Dutch elements, whose mission it would be 
to bring the Transvaal within the orbit of the Cus 
toms Union, as now existing between the Cape Col- 
ony, Natal and the Orange Free State. This would 
be the first step towards local federation. 

“4. And lastly, while retaining its local independ- 
ence and form of government, the political, com- 
mercial and social union of the Transvaal with all 
the states comprised within that vast area from 
Tanganyika on the north to Cape Town on the south, 
and from Delagoa Bay onthe east to Damaraland on 
the west, the whole constituting that united South 
Africa of Mr. Rhodes’ early dreams, beneath the 
eegis of Imperial British suzerainty and under one 
flag.’’ 

. WHAT OF CECIL RHODES ? 

Mr. Seaver recognizesin Mr. Cecil Rhodes the man 
of the situation. He says: 

“Tn all this great work of reconstruction and re- 
form, it may naturally be asked: ‘And the great 
South African statesman, Cecil Rhodes, what of 
him? Where is his place, and what réle is he likely 
to play in this great political drama?’ To those 
who have had the privilege of close fellowship, and 
the advantage of studying his character and work- 
ing with him during the last eight years, the answer 
is not far to seek. I have had occasion in other cir- 
cumstances to qualify him as a man who knows 
what he wants and goes straight to his goal. (Alas! 
how few of our statesmen can aspire to this defini- 
tion !). When the history of a ‘United South 
Africa’ comes to be written, an impartial historian 
cannot fail to do justice to Mr. Rhodes. To his per- 
sistent efforts and untiring energy will be due in 
great measure the consummation of this magnum 
opus of his life. Those who accuse him of money- 
grubbing and financial scheming with the sole ob- 
ject of amassing wealth, know little of the man or 
his attributes. If he seems to covet wealth it is 
more for the power its possession gives to enable 
him to carry: out his vast schemes of empire to the 
glory and advantage of the Anglo-Saxon race, than 
to the satisfaction of any selfish or sensual enjoy- 
ment. 

“He has built up for himself an idol on the vast 
Karoo conceived in early youthful dreams and 
matured in manhood, shaped and fashioned from 
the stern material of firm resolve immutable as 
adamant, and before which he has worshiped for 
years, and still worships. This idol, as his detrac- 
tors and enemies would have it, is not Mammon, 
but the far nobler and more lasting monument of 
human ambition, the banding together under one 
flag of many peoples and many races, and the group- 
ing of many states beneath the sgis of Anglo-Saxon 
supremacy. Witness his conquest from barbarism 
of that vast territory stretching from the Limpopo 

on the south, away across the Zambesi to Lake 
Tanganyika on the north, covering an area of over 
a million square miles. All this he has saved in the 
‘scramble for Africa,’ and his bitterest enemies 
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must admit that but for him it would have been lost 


forever to the British Empire.”’ 


THE ALASKA BOUNDARY QUESTION. 


R. R. E. GOSNELL, Provincial Librarian, 
Victoria, B. C., writing in the Canadian 
Magazine, declares that the United States gained 
great advantage over England when, in 1867, our 
government became the owner of that stretch of 
country, 1,100 miles in its greatest length and 800 
miles in its greatest width, known as Alaska. The 
sum paid was $7,200,000 and, says Mr. Gosnell, the 
transaction turned out to be a gilt-edged real estate 
investment, notwithstanding that at the time there 
was strong opposition to it in the United States. 
A GILT-EDGED REAL ESTATE INVESTMENT. 

Little was known of the resources of Alaska then, 
and the folly of buying a field of ice and a sea of 
mountains was forcibly commented upon. For 
political, if for no other reasons, says Mr. Gosnell, 
Great Britain should have prevented such an ac- 
complishment. ‘‘If her statesmen had made them- 
selves familiar with the conditions of the coast from 
narratives of the distinguished navigators of their 
own country, or the history of the Hudson’s Bay 
and Russian Fur companies, they must have known 
that the wealth of furs and fish alone would have 
justified its purchase, to say nothing of rounding off 
their North American possessions.’’ Because Rus- 
sia wanted to sell, it was thought Russian adven- 
turers had extracted the meat and wished to dispose 
of the worthless shell for a consideration ; John 
Bull was not to be taken in. Alaska had never 
been of great importance to Russia—certainly of 
no political importance. It was far from the seat 
of government, and was separated from Asia by a 
sea and all but inaccessible overland. Russia had 
given up her designs of extending settlements on the 
American coast after the experiment on the Ameri- 
ean coast and at the mouth of the Columbia, and 
was content with Alaska as a. fur preserve, to be- 
stow as a concession to a company of fur traders. 
As a field for population or extending political in- 
fluence it was out of the question ; besides, Russia 
had too much to do in carrying out her traditional 
policy of encroachment nearer home. Russia acted 
wisely in relieving herself of a responsibility that 
brought little or nothing in return. Great Britain 
lost an imme nse opportunity thereby, and inherited 
as a consequence the Behring Sea dispute and the 
Alaska Boundary question, tle costs of which com- 
bined, it is safe to say, would have paid for the ter- 
ritory. Since that time Alaska has developed rich 
gold mines, a great fur trade, and a salmon canning 
industry that have rendered it extremely valuable, 
with possibilities of much greater things. 

The rest of Mr. Gosnell’s article is taken up with 
an attempt to establish the true boundary line be- 
tween Alaska and British Columbia, and is too tech- 
nical to be presented here. 
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THE BOND OPERATION OF 1895. 


N the Political Science Quarterly Mr. Alexander 
D. Noyes, the well-known writer on finance, 
subjects to a thorough and severe examination last 
year’s bond operation, leading up to this remark- 
able financial episode with an investigation of the 
situation which made it seem necessary for our gov- 
ernment to issue bonds in time of peace. He reviews 
the experiment in detail, pointing out that the 
methods of the syndicate involved theoretically 
unsound economics ; that in at least one way its 
operations in exchange indirectly aggravated the 
evil whose consequences they were intended to avert, 
and that while for several months the syndicate was 
able to prevent export of gold withdrawn from the 
Treasury, their undertaking broke down completely 
before the expiration of the contract. 

The substance of his review of the bond operation 
is as follows: The syndicate began with the mar- 
ket under complete control. Gold exports ceased 
practically at once, stock market prices rose and 
confidence returned. Through February, March 
and April no gold was withdrawn from the Treas- 
ury. The domestic gold due under the contract was 
paid within three weeks; five millions monthly 
came to the government by the European steamers, 
and by June 25 the $100,000,000 reserve was again 
intact. Up to this time the syndicate seemed to 
have achieved complete success. As a matter of 
fact, its real perplexities were still before it. For- 
eign buying ceased almost as suddenly as it had 
begun, and by the time the syndicate had covered 
its ‘‘ short’’ exchange, sterling rates had advanced 
again to their former high level. Most serious of 
all, the economic law of a disordered currency, the 
penalty of which the syndicate for the time had 
averted, began again to operate. 

In July something happened which occurs invari- 
ably at one stage of a market corner: ‘‘ Every New 
York banker commanding large local and foreign 
capital had been identified with the syndicate; the 
motive for such union being undoubtedly as much 
the wish to help the government as the hops of gain. 
Indeed, most of the bankers lost eventually through 
their abandonment of the open market. But with 
the syndicate houses selling no exchange below 
$4.90, and with a trade profit in specie shipments to 
cover sales at $4.89, a New York firm previously 
concerned in the coffee import trade, but with 
powerful European connections, entered the mar- 
ket, offered exchange one cent below the syndicate, 
and, shipping gold to make good its sterling drafts, 
withdrew the specie from the Treasury. The firm’s 
first shipments of gold were apparently undertaken 
to discharge its own trade debts abroad. But it very 
soon extended its operations to the drawing of for- 
eign exchange for the benefit of other trade remit- 
ters. When this happened, of course the house 
instantly had the market in its hands. The syndi- 
cate held to its former non-competitive exchange 
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rates, and before three months had passed, $34,000, - 
000 of the government gold reserve had gone abroad. 


CONCLUSION OF THE EXPERIMENT. 


‘* This was in actual fact the end of the syndicate 
experiment. Throughout August and September, it 
is true, gold from the reserves of local institutions 
was paid into the Treasury for notes. The syndi 
cate thus paid over some $16,000,000; other banks 
contributed $4,000,000'‘more. But this was purely a 
voluntary matter; it was the old and patriotic, but 
utterly illogical, ‘reimbursement’ of 1894, of 1893 
and of 1895. Even this makeshift failed to keep 
pace with the demand for export gold. It was only 
when the reserve had fallen to $93,000,000 that the 
autumn movement of interior trade drew off the 
idle currency surplus at New York, and thus gave 
local employment to idle foreign capital. Then 
rates of exchange declined and the specie outflow 
came toa normal end: Thus the situation stands at 
this writing.”’ 

Although the reaction proved so disastrous, Mr. 
Noyes does not regard the experiment of 1895 as a 
total failure. However faulty the theory of the 
undertaking may have been, it was no small achieve- 
ment to have saved the Treasury from imminent 
insolvency, and to have restored health and activity 
to private trade and credit, though but temporarily. 
“‘ The truth of the matter is,’’ concludes Mr. Noyes, 
‘* that political economy resembles all other sciences, 
in that its principles cannot be applied in practice 
with perfect rigidity. In every case of obvious dis- 
order, science must discover first the actual cause of 
trouble, then the proper method of removing it. But 
because so much is discovered, it does not follow 
that it can instantly be applied. In 1895 the disease 
and the remedy were plain to the majority of edu- 
cated minds; but it was equally plain that the 
remedy could not immediately be used, and yet the 
patient could not wait. A quick and powerful pal- 
liative was applied with a double hope; that partial 
return of economic health would enable the nation 
better to endure another strain, and that, with lapse 
of time, returning sanity in legislation would make 
possible the final cure.”’ 


THE REMEDIES FOR RAILWAY RATE WARS. 


R. JOHN W. MIDGLEY, Chairman of the 
Western Freight Association, writes in the 
Forum on “ Railroad Rate Wars.’’ In conclusion 
he gives as follows the remedies for these rate wars, 
which at the same time suggest the causes: 

**1,. Create a board of financiers which shall mark 
for disapproval properties that are unwisely admin- 
istered. 

**2. Appoint a standing committee, consisting of 
one director from each prominent railroad system 
in a given territory, which shall promptly inquire 
into and locate the responsibility for any rate war 
that may occur. 


OF REVIEWS. 


“*3. Concentrate the rate-making authority on all 
competitive traffic in the hands of one man upon 
each system or railroad, and provide for its exclu- 
sive exercise by such officer. 

‘*4. Form comprehensive associations in. each 
well-defined group, for the proper consideration of 
questions of common interest, the several members. 
to be adequately represented in the deliberations. 

‘**5. Provide for the prompt arbitration of all dis- 
agreements, as they arise, between any two or more: 
parties to a traffic association.”’ 

Mr. Midgley believes that agreements drawn 
upon the lines indicated, and approved by the di- 
rectors of the several assenting companies, will be 
certain to usher in much better conditions between 
rival carriers than have yet been known. 





FROM PRINTER’S DEVIL TO PREMIER. 
A Sketch of Sir Mackenzie Bowell. 


N the Canadian Magazine appears a sketch by J. 
Lambert, Payne, of Sir Mackenzie Bowell, the 
present Premier of Canada, whose tenure of office 
during the month has been threatened by dissen- 
tions in his Cabinet. Sir Mackenzie began life in. 
humble and unpromising circumstances. His ca- 
reer seems to his biographer to be more like that of 
Abraham Lincoln than that of any other man in the. 
modern political life of this continent. Lincoln 
spent his boyhood on a backwoods farm, knowing 
little of school advantages and giving his youthful 
strength to a rough avocation that pointed in any 
direction but to the Presidential chair. In much 
the same way, Sir Mackenzie Bowell began and 
shaped his life, giving himself up to the toils of a. 
mechanic, shut off in childhood from educational 
privileges, and yet following a course that has made 
him First Minister of the Dominion. 


EARLY LIFE. 


He was born in Suffolk, England, on December. 
27, 1823. His father was a builder; and in 1833. 
emigrated to this country. When eleven years old, 
the boy Mackenzie Bowell was apprenticed to Mr. 
George Benjamin of Belleville, Canada, to learn 
the trade and handicraft of a printer. Mr. Benja- 
min was the publisher of the Intelligencer, and his. 
printing office had all the inconveniences and primi- 
tive makeshifts of a country weekly in a practically 
pioneer settlement. The new boy started off as. 
‘‘printer’s devil,”” and from confessions of mis- 
chievous pranks in those early days, it may fairly 
be assumed that the appellation in his case was not 
misplaced. Tis apprenticeship took him from his 
home and brought him wholly under the care of his 
employer, as was the custom in those times. Mr. 
Benjamin was a gentleman of education and public 
spirit, and it is certain that he exercised a great in- 
fluence in molding the character and aspirations of 











his young apprentice. At eighteen years of age, 
having saved a little money, and desiring to equip 
himself with a better education, he went to the 
school of Mr. Thomas Agar, of Sydney, in the 
County of Hastings, where he spent six months in 
hard and earnest work with his books. He was 
then induced to return to the Intelligencer office as 
foreman, at the munificent salary of $10 a month. 
Six years later he was given a full partnership in 
the business, and in 1848, in partnership with a Mr. 
Moore, took the printing property off of Mr. Benja- 
min’s hands, three years later becoming sole pro- 
prietor of the Intelligencer. 


HIS POLITICAL CAREER. 


The story of his life from this time on, as the dif- 
ficulties in his way grew fewer and fewer, becomes 
less interesting. He first became a candidate for 
political office in 1863, but was defeated. In 1867 
he was elected to the first Dominion Parliament, 

‘and here he was continued for 25 years. His restless 

energy took him quickly into the active business of 
the House, and his natural fondness for details, and 
fearless methods of analysis, soon made him a con- 
spicuous figure in the shaping of Parliamentary 
measures. ‘‘ Later on, when his party had passed 
into opposition, and it was numerically weak in the 
House, he became a veritable thorn in the side of 
the government. Early and late, on the floor of 
the House and in the committee rooms, in the press 
and on the hustings, he carried on a vigorous and 
unceasing fight for the principles of his party, and 
when Sir John Macdonald was returned to power in 
1878, no one was surprised that Mackenzie Bowell 
should be given the important portfolio of Minister 
of Customs in the new government. It is worthy 
of mention that he is to-day the sole survivor in 
office of the Cabinet of 1878—six of his colleagues of 
1878 having died and the others being in various 
spheres of life outside. For thirteen years he served 
as Minister of Customs ; for a year as Minister of 
Militia; for two years as Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce, and he is now in his second year as Premier 
and President of the Council. When the late Sir 
John Thompson assumed the Premiership, in De- 
cember, 1892, Mr. Bowell was asked to take the 
leadership of the Senate, and he assumed it with re- 
luctance. This took him out of the House of Com- 
mons, where he had sat for twenty-five years in un- 
broken representation of the North Riding of Hast- 
ings. It was in the year following this change, that 
he made his famous visit to Australia, and paved 
the way for the Colonial Conference of 1894—which 
gathering will yet come to be regarded as one of 
the most significant events in the modern history 
of the British Empire. On December 14, following 
the tragic death of Sir John Thompson, he was 
called to the Premiership, and on January 1, 1895, 
he was knighted by Her Majesty. The events of 
the year just closed are yet so fresh in the public 
mind, as to not call for mention in this relation.”’ 





LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH. 





MR. REED’S QUALIFICATIONS FOR THE 
PRESIDENCY. 


PAPER in the February Atlantic discusses the 
Presidential situation in general, and Mr. 
Reed’s qualifications for the position of Chief Ex- 
ecutive in particular. The burden of the paper is 
the argument that party lines should not be the all- 
important guides to the choice of the next Presi- 
dent. It acknowledges that there may have been a 
period when party tests were the best tests, and 
when parties were our most important political in- 
struments, and that they may have served fairly 
well a generation ago. But this writer scouts the 
idea that, at the present juncture, ‘‘ any ’’ respecta- 
ble man would make an acceptable President only 
provided that he was loyal to his party. The new 
and tremendous duties lying before any effective ex- 
ecutive are not taught by party exigencies ; party 
affiliations to them are shifting and changeable. 


PRESIDENTIAL DUTIES TOO LIGHTLY ESTEEMED. 


These duties, the Atlantic Monthly writer thinks, 
were far too lightly esteemed during the whole 
period from Lincoln to Cleveland, and to the de- 
graded conception of the Presidency he attributes 
the lower standards of political life. He does not 
admit that the Presidential duties were very insig- 
nificant, but he also maintains that there has been 
and still is going on an accretion of responsibilities 
which continually broaden the Presidential func- 
tions. The Cabinet officers themselves, for instance, 
are gaining vastly in importance and scope of work. 
Moreover, the executive functions of the President 
have become specialized to the extent that renders 
a mere party hero an unacceptable candidate. The 
great President of the future is to be trained care- 
fully for the services he will perform, just as men 
are coming to be trained for the mayoralty of 
cities. 

A PARTY LEADER. 

Mr. Reed is then examined in detail as to his quali- 
fications for the Presidency. He is given credit for 
the good training of his thirty years of public serv- 
ice, and for ‘‘ unusual talents for public affairs.” 
As a party leader he is most remarkably effective, 
ready, clear headed, with concise and epigrammatic 
oratory always at his command in party debate. 
Courage, cleverness and pertinacity have character- 
ized his rise to the leadership of his party in the 
House. But the Atlantic Monthly critic makes the 
point that it has been ‘‘ wholly as a party leader 
that he has risen above the rank and file. He has 
never identified himself with any great cause ; he 
has never set a moral force in motion.”’ 

The conclusion to which this critic comes is that 
the nomination of Mr. Reed would keep Presidential 
politics in an old and undesirable rut, and that it 
would be unfortunate, because, in the writer’s esti- 
mation, the Presidency ought not to be considered 
as a party prize. 











A UNIVERSAL RATIO. 


66 SILVER bill to suit both parties’’ is the 

attractive proposition of Mr Robert Stein 
in the Arena. The measure which Mr. Stein be- 
lieves fitted to work this wonder is what is known 
as the Kanitz Free Silver bill, introduced in the Ger- 
man Reichstag and afterward submitted to the 
German Silver Commission of 1894. This bill pro- 
vides for the eventual unlimited coinage of gold and 
silver at the ratio of 1 to 1544, the coinage of silver 
to be gratuitous, that of gold to be subject to a 
coinage duty. The law is to become operative only 
‘‘when other great states shall have adopted the 
free coinage of silver.”’ 

As to the change of ratio, Mr. Stein remarks: ‘ It 
is well known that the ratio of 1 to 16 is advocated 
by the free silver men for the sole reason that it 
simply implies the maintenance of the old silver 
dollar, and may therefore be expected to arouse less 
opposition. They have repeatedly declared that 1 to 
151g will be equally welcome to them. This dec- 
laration is repeated in ‘Coin’s Financial School.’ 
Moreover, the United States Government, by giving 
its adhesion to the project of a Bimetallic Union 
submitted to it by the French Government in 1881, 
expressly declared its willingness to adopt the ratio 
of 1 to 1514.” 


VIEWS OF NOTED ECONOMISTS. 


Laveleye, the great Belgian economist, is quoted 
to show that free coinage by the United States 
alone at 16 to 1 would render the co-operation of 
France impossible. France would lose by adopting 
1 to 16, while the United States would gain by 
adopting 1 to 154. 

Mr. Stein publishes several letters from eminent 
publicists giving their views on the Kanitz bill. 
Professor Foxwell, of Cambridge University, Eng- 
land, writes: ‘‘ While I would not have it under- 
stood that I advocate the ratio of 151% to 1, I do not 
think there can be a question that you are right as 
between 151g to 1 and 16 to 1 for the United States. 
Of course 16 to 1 would be perfectly inoperative in 
America if 1544 were in force in Europe; or rather, 
as you point out, it would be operative in the sense 
that you would be drained of silver and France of 
gold. The French are far too shrewd to go into 
any arrangement of such a kind; and the effect of 
your adopting 16 to 1 would be, in my opinion, to 
effectually stop international bimetallism.’’ 

Sir W. H. Houldsworth, M.P., says: ‘‘ I think very 
well of the * Kanitz Silver bill,’ and the pamphlet I 
consider an excellent one. It expresses exactly what 
we English bimetallists feel—viz., what a pity it is 
that the bimetallists in the States, who are all inter- 
national bimetallists, and form the great majority 
of the nation, should be fighting among themselves 
instead of joining us here in forwarding an inter- 
national agreement. If the bill you propose could 
be passed, it would help us immensely here, and 
would, I feel sure, have an effect in Europe.”’ 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


From France, M. Fougeirol, vice-president of the 
Bimetallic League and member of the Chamber of 
Deputies, writes: ‘‘ There is no objection whatever 
to the separate adoption by the respective parlia- 
ments of France, Germany, England and the United 
States of a law declaring, in substance, that their 
citizens are authorized to pay their taxes either with 
a fixed weight of gold or with a weight of silver 
151g times as great; with an additional clause stat- 
ing that this law shall become operative only when 
the governments of France, Germany, England and 
the United States shall have agreed on a common 
date for its promulgation. 

‘*T for my part am willing to labor for this end, 
and I was glad to learn at a recent visit to the Ger- 
man Bimetallic League that several of its most 
prominent leaders share this view.”’ 

Dr. Otto Arendt, member of the Prussian House 
of Deputies, writes: ‘‘ If the bill proposed by you is 
introduced and passed in Washington, it will be a 
very great help to the endeavors of bimetallists in 
Europe, and it may be hoped that it will be the way 
in which bimetallism will be attained. So far as I 
know the attitude of the leading bimetallists, stm7- 
lar bills would promptly be introduced in the Reich- 
stag and in the French Chamber of Deputies, and 
would in all probability be passed in both countries. 
My friend, Herr von Kardoff, has long recom- 
mended such action. The adoption of such laws, of 
identical tenor, by the three great states would have 
a decided effect in favor of bimetallism in England. 
The English voters would then finally solve the 
question.”’ 

Senators Teller and Chandler (who has introduced 
the bill in our Congress) and President Andrews of 
Brown University, add their commendations to 
those quoted. 


THE LESSONS OF THE YALU BATTLE. 


IR EDMUND R. FREMANTLE, Vice-Admiral 
in the British Navy, reviews in the Forwm the 
‘“*Naval Aspects of the Japan-China War,’’ with 
the view of answering the question as to whether 
there was anything to be learned from the last con- 
flict at sea. From the principal naval battle, the 
Yalu, he draws these lessons, and other obvious 
ones, namely: the necessity for keeping a fleet under 
command, and for special protections against fire, 
and of removing all woodwork; the advantage of 
the offensive over the defensive ; high speed over 
lower speed; quick-firing over slower-acting guns; 
the uselessness of thin screens or shields to guns, 
and the danger of having accumulations of heavy 
gun charges in exposed positions. 

The Vice-Admiral concludes by saying that ‘‘ from 
the naval point of view one is struck by the fact of 
the eternity of general principles in strategy, and 
even in tactics, modern appliances notwithstanding; 
and only shallow observers will fail to see the les- 
sons which can be learned from the campaigns of a 
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Nelson, a Rodney or a Suffren, if care is taken to 
adapt them to the circumstances of our own times.”’ 





AN IDEAL EMPLOYER. 
M. Léon Harmel, of the Val-des-Bois. 

NE of the brightest and most interesting arti- 
cles this month is that which Mrs. Crawford 
has contributed to the Fortnightly Review. In the 
course of last year Mrs. Crawford paid a visit to M. 
Léon Harmel, who is probably the most conspicuous 
Catholic layman in Europe. In his factory near 
Rheims he has realized an ideal relationship between 
employer and employed, while his zeal on behalf of 
the Catholic Church brought him into close and 
affectionate friendship with the Pope himself. Leo 
XIII is said to have declared on one occasion that he 
approves of all that M. Harmel has done, all that he 
is doing, and everything that he intends to do—a 
comprehensive approbation which M. Harmel well 
deserves. Mrs. Crawford, who seems to have taken 
a great deal of trouble to get tothe facts of the 
case, says that his woolen factory offers to the 
world an object lesson in Christian democracy: 
“ After Comte Albert de Mun, his friend and fel- 
low-worker, Harmel is the foremost Catholic lay- 
man of his country. He is a veritable nineteenth 

century apostle of the workingman.”’ 

A CATHOLIC INSTITUTION. 

M. Harmel is a Catholic before everything else, 
and the success of his factory depends so much 
upon its Catholicism that it is to be feared that our 
people will learn-less from his experience than 
might have been hoped. Mrs. Crawford says: ‘‘ The 
whole establishment is as frankly and confessedly 
Catholic as any monastery, with the one important 
proviso that there is no compulsion in any form; 
and it is solely and entirely to their essentially Chris- 
tian character that Harmel himself attributes the 
vast measure of social and economic success by 
which his various schemes have been crowned. No 
factory, I venture to think, can boast so complete 
an organization as Val-des-Bois, and nowhere is the 
altruistic spirit so strongly developed. The prac- 
tical question is how much of it all would bear 
transplantation to English and Protestant soil? 
The mixed council, the institutions for the encour- 
agement of thrift, the conseilléres d’atelier could be 
organized without difficulty by any English manu- 
facturer -who set to work in the right way.”’ 

But although those features might be organized 
by the English employer, Mrs. Crawford seems to 
agree with M. Harmel in thinking that Protestants 
would find it difficult to achieve anything like M. 
Harmel’s success: ‘“‘ Two ideals, the one religious, 
the other economic, underlie all the work that is 
carried on by the Harmel family. The first object 
is to make of the average workman a good Chris- 
tian; the second to train him into an independent, 
self-supporting, self-respecting citizen. In Harmel’s 
opinion it is absolutely indisperisable that the relig- 
ious motive should precede that which is social.’’ 
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M. Harmel has drawn up a little book which may 
be described as a handy guide to the duties which 
an employer owes to the employed. The following 
summary of its contents would seem to us that it 
might be read with as much advantage by Protes- 
tants as by Catholics: ‘‘‘ To organize with wisdom 
and prudence, to govern with justice and charity,’ 
are the words in which he sums up the duties of the 
‘patron.’ The moral, religious and educational wel- 
fare of his workpeople fall as strictly within this 
sphere as their actual industrial labor. The ‘ patron’ 
has only fulfilled a portion of his duty when he has 
paid fair wages for work done, has provided sanitary 
workshops, has made provision against accidents, 
and abolished, as far as may be, night labor. It is 
further his bounden duty to allow his people every 
reasonable facility for the fulfillment of their relig- 
ious duties, to shield them from immoral influences, 
to disseminate wholesome and Christian literature 
among them, to provide them with well-built cot- 
tages, garden plots, and the means of healthy recre- 
ation, to superintend the training of his apprentices, 
to actively encourage thrift, and, generally speaking, 
to come to the practical assistance of his workpeople 
in all cases of illness, accident, or misfortune. 


HIS CONCEPTION OF DUTY. 


Should neither church nor Christian schools be sit- 
uated within easy reach of his factory hands, the 
wealthy employer is bound to provide both the one 
and the other from his own resources. It is distinctly 
laid down that he has no right to beat down wages 
to the lowest market rate, for ‘the labor of man is 
not an object of barter, but a human act,’ and is 
consequently subject to moral laws. Among the 
means by which the ‘ patron’ may hope to benefi- 
cially influence his ‘ hands,’ Harmel specially rec. 
ommends workmen’s associations, which, as we 
shall see, play such an important réle in the life of 
Val-des-Bois. But he adds the important proviso 
that they should be governed autonomously by the 
members themselves, ‘ otherwise it would resolve 
itself into a*patronage without initiative of action, 
and, as regards the workmen themselves, without 
result.’ By degrees these associations will serve to 
build up a corporation somewhat on the model of 
the mediwval guilds with combined economic and 
recreative objects, whose re-establishment in mod- 
ern form it isthe Utopian dream of Harmel to bring 
about.”’ 

Another point in which M. Harmel’s example 
might be imitated with good results in this country 
is described at some length by Mrs. Crawford. M. 
Harmel employs two hundred girls, whose appear- 
ance is thus described: ‘‘ The very marked superior- 
ity of these girls is the result quite as much of their 
moral as of their physical conditions. Up to the age 
of seventeen every girl is compelled to devote one 
hour a day, deducted from her working hours, to 
self-improvement, her time being mostly spent in 
the école ménagére attached to the convent, while . 
one hour a week is given to religious instruction. 
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Inside the workshop their moral character and 
their general well-being are safeguarded by an or- 
ganization for which M. Harmel undoubtedly de- 
serves the greatest credit, which I should much like 
to see introduced into England, and which obviates 
the most common objections to factory labor for 
young women. Though the girls work apart from 
the men, it is obvious that with endless lengths of 
whirling machinery, the work must be closely 
supervised by male engineers and male foremen. 
PROTECTION FOR EMPLOYEES. 

How to protect the girls from the caprices, the 
possible tyranny, the familiarity, or worse, of these 
men, some of whom are necessarily chosen more for 
their mechanical skill than for their moral charac- 
ter, was a problem which gave le bon pére much 
anxious thought. His remedy is as simple as it is 
effective. The girls elect from among themselves a 
certain number of conseilléres d’ateliers, or monitors, 
three for each of the large ateliers. It is the duty 
of these conseilléres, while attending to their own 
machines, to keep a friendly watch over the needs 
of their neighbors and to render them any little help 
that may be required. They are emphatically the 
servants and not,the overseers of their companions. 
Each is possessed of a little metal token, and should 
any girl, for any reason of health, or any valid rea- 
son whatsoever, wish to leave the factory during 
working hours, she applies, not to the foreman, but 
to the nearest conseillére, and once provided with 
the token she may pass out without hindrance. It 
can be seen at a glance what a protection sucha 
system affords to young and innocent girls. 

CARE FOR WELFARE OF GIRLS. 

In any case of attempted familiarity on the 
part of a foreman toward any of his hands, the 
conseillére is ready not only with a word of kindly 
advice to the recipient, but also of warning to the 
originator of the misplaced attentions. At Val-des- 
Bois the permission to leave the factory is mainly 
used by the girls who wish to go to confession, for 
Harmel rightly holds that to condemn men and 
women to spend perhaps hours on a Saturday eve- 
ning, or the eve of a feast, waiting their turn at the 
confessional after work hours, would be a distinct 
discouragement to regularity in their religious 
duties. But apart from this point, it is obvious that 
a girl might rightly wish to leave her work for rea- 
sons which it would be an insult to her modesty to 
expect her to confide in a foreman, and Harmel 
assured me that he had no reason to suppose the sys- 
tem was ever abused. The girls always select the 
conseilléres for their high moral character, and once 
a month these meet together to draw up a report 
for the central committee, incorporating any com- 
plaints their companions may wish to make, together 
with their own suggestions, and these, when possi- 
ble, are always acted upon. The whole system is, 
as I have said, so simple and so effective, so educa- 
tional int the highest sense, and so calculated to 
develop the best side of a girl’s nature, that I hope 
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very much the idea may be taken up by some of our 
women workers, and adapted to English require 
ments. 


THE SOCIAL CREED OF PROFESSOR BEMIS. 


N assuming the associate editorship of the socio- 
logical department of the Bibliotheca Sacra, 
Prof. Edward W. Bemis, whose recent retirement 
from the faculty of the University of Chicago has 
occasioned widespread comment and not a little mis- 
representation in the newspaper press, offers a brief 
statement concerning his personal point of view in 
relation to certain social and economic problems of 
the day. Many readers of newspaper articles about 
Professor Bemis and his alleged heresies will doubt- 
less be surprised by the calmness and moderation 
which characterize his own confession of the socio- 
logical faith that is in him. He indorses unreserv- 
edly the main features of the established order as 
‘** the best for which the present generation, at least, 
is fitted. Private ownership of most of the capital 
and of other forms of property of the world isa 
necessity to-day, and will undoubtedly be so fora 
longer period than we are able to look forward to 
(or than the lifetime of any now on this planet).’’ 


ABUSES TO BE REMEDIED. 


Nevertheless, Professor Bemis finds many abuses 
which must be remedied in order to secure the best 
results under the existing social system, and an- 
nounces his belief that true conservatism involves 
constant reforms. He declares that the problem of 
the age is very largely an ethical one. ‘‘ There is 
room for honest difference of opinion as to whether 
the government should own the railroads or have 
free coinage of silver, but none as to the hypocrisy 
and criminality involved in the all too common 
bribery of assessors, city councils and State legisla- 
tures by those who pose as our best citizens, and, in 
our cities at least, by too many who are pillars of 
our churches. ”’ 

‘““The insistence on the decalogue, and on a con- 
siderate treatment of employees by their employers, 
and on the duty of society toward the child and the 
dwellers in our tenement houses is dangerous radi- 
calism only to those of perverted moral sense or to 
those who are directly profiting by unrighteousness. 


LIMITS OF SOCIALISTIC POSSIBILITIES. 


‘‘In a country where socialism is wrongly classed 
with its antithesis, anarchy, and where many, 
though not all, professed socialists are materialistic, 
narrow, dogmatic and revolutionary, even a 
Fabian Socialist of the present English type, who 
looks forward to a very gradual and peaceful ab- 
sorption of all machine and monopolistic industries 
by the state and city, would almost hesitate to be 
called a socialist. In neither sense can those be 
classed as socialists who are not at all sure as to 
what form will be taken a century hence by those 
industries now considered competitive. The writer. 
himself has no doubt that in ordinary manufactur- 
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ing, agricultural and mercantile pursuits private 
initiative with ali its defects and injustice works 
better to-day than would public management. With 
the higher ethical development of the next fifty 
years and with probably a marked increase of pub- 
lic regulation and oversight, private ownership of 
most forms of capital seems likely to hold very 
largely its own, at least for many decades, in all but 
monopolistic industries. 


THE SOCIALIZING OF NATIONAL MONOPOLIES. 


‘In the latter, such as gas, water, electric light, 
street transportation, the telephone, the telegraph 
and the railroad, the trend of things and the logic 
of the situation point most decidedly, in my opinion, 
to a gradual and at least experimental trial of pub- 
lic ownership. Thousands of our most thoughtful 
people, who are far from being socialists, agree in 
this.”’ 

LABOR ORGANIZATIONS HAVE THEIR PLACE. 


‘‘Since organization is a necessity of the capital- 
ist, the reformer, the philanthropist, and even the 
Christian Endeavorer, we must be in sympathy with 
labor organizations and other efforts of the toiler 
toward self-help. Organized labor has already se- 
cured many reductions in hours of labor and other 
improvements in the wage-contract. It has been 
the chief and, in most States, almost the sole agent 
in securing restriction of child labor, the inspection 
of factory, mine, and sweat shop, the establishment 
of bureaus of labor statistics, and other great and 
needed blessings. A large and rapidly growing pro- 
portion of our over eighty national trade unions, 
with their membership of about five hundred thou- 
sand, spend more every year in relief of their sick, 
unemployed, or otherwise needy members than on 
strikes and the salaries of officials. In Chicago, in 
the hard winter of 1893-94, public and private relief 
agencies were hardly ever called on to relieve a 
member of a labor organization. 


ABUSES ENDANGER EVERY GOOD MOVEMENT. 


‘‘ But the writer is by no means blind to the pres- 
ent corrupt leadership of some of our trade unions, 
and to the tendencies to violent treatment of the 
non-union man and to the low moral tone generally 
of the labor movement in some places in this coun- 
try, though it must be granted that much of busi- 
ness ethics is no better and that the officers of our 
labor unions average as well as do the city councils 
elected by all the people in our large cities. It is 
not so much, however, because of greater moral de- 
velopment, as of greater need, that the mass of 
wage-workers appeals to us. A better ethical de- 
velopment and a greater enthusiasm for self-sacrifice 
in the interest of juster social conditions is the 
fundamental obligation upon us all. It is our 
bounden duty as Christians to be reformers—in a 
wise and conservative spirit, to be sure, and yet true 
reformers. ‘ No one,’ as a prominent clergyman has 
said, ‘can be a Christian who is not a reformer.’ ”’ 
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THE STATE AND SEMI-PUBLIC CORPORATIONS. 


HE current number of the American Journal 
of Sociology, published by the University of 
Chicago, contains an article by its chief editor, 
Prof. Albion W. Small, on the relations of the state 
to quasi-public corporations. Professor Small ar- 
gues that monopoly is like fire—a good servant, but 
a bad master. ‘‘ It would be trite and commonplace 
to multiply illustrations of the reversal by corpora- 
tion managers of the functional and ethical rela- 
tion upon which society predicates corporate privi- 
leges. The morbid and extreme suspicion of cor- 
porations, and especially of trusts, as such, is the 
natural consequence of corporate defiance of obli- 
gation to the sanctioning and sustaining public. 
The popular mind is at present tending to the view 
that capitalistic organizations are inherently and 
necessarily evil. Innumerable corporations are 
acting on the presumption that the public is a mine, 
to be worked for all it is worth till the lead runs 
out. A change of public opinion is unlikely, there- 
fore, until there is an evident change of front in 
corporate management. ”’ 


PUBLIC CONTROL. 


‘The first lesson in political economy of which I 
have any distinct recollection was to the effect that 
no government can carry on any industrial enterprise 
as profitably as it can be managed by individuals. 
As an abstract proposition this may be true. It 
cannot at present be proved or disproved. It has 
been abundantly demonstrated, however, that gov- 
ernments can and do carry on some very important 
classes of business with financial, political and so- 
cial advantages to the whole public, incomparably 
superior to those obtainable previously from private 
performance of the same service I say nothing 
about the ultimate method of managing these and 
other kinds of business. Until we have developed 
and applied, much beyond present standards, the - 
policy and practice of social agency on the part of 
individuals in the conduct of business, direct pub- 
lic control, and even public management of many 
kinds of business, is the dictate of reason, of pru- 
dence and of patriotism. The town which does not 
to-day own or control its gas, electric lights, water 
supply and street railway rights, is, presumably, a 
town of low grade both in economic intelligence 
and in civic virtue.” 


A HOPEFUL VIEW. 


Professor Small concludes with these optimistic 
words: ‘* The coming lot of the capable and faith- 
ful laborer will be as superior to his present condi- 
tion of industrial dependence and insecurity as the 
political status of citizens in a Democratic republic 
is to that of the unprivileged class in ancient oli- 
garchies. I calculate confidently upon progressive 
public absorption of corporate and monopolistic ad- 
vantages as a certain incident of this glorious 


gain.” 
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A PLEASANT VIEW OF SOCIAL PROGRESS. 


N the Humanitarian for January Mr. Sherard 
reports a conversation with Sir Walter Besant, 
in the course of which the author of ‘‘ All Sorts and 
Conditions of Men”’ gives utterance to several pleas- 
ant and reassuring observations as to the progress 
which is being achieved among the masses in Eng- 
land, especially in the great cities. In reply to Mr. 
Sherard’s question whether he thought the social 
condition of the poor in London had been improved 
of late years, Sir Walter Besant replied: 

‘**TImmensely improved. Everything is better. 
Wages are better, hours of work are much shorter, 
food is cheaper and better, clothes are cheaper and 
better. In a word, the improvement is immense. 
I can well remember the time when never, by any 
chance, did one see, what one can see any day in 
London at present, food lying in the gutter, great 
lumps of white bread lying about in the streets. 
This change for the better in social conditions is, of 
course, in the main due to the development of com- 
merce and traffic, to the multiplication of railroads 
and steamships. Education has also done much to 
open people’s eyes. 

‘*** Although much remains to be done in the way 
of housing the poor; in this respect also I have 
noticed the greatest improvements. Look at the 
many model buildings which are now to be seen in 
all parts of London, and especially in the South of 
London, where tens of thousands of workmen are 
now lodged in clean flats, which possess proper 
lavatories, and sanitary conveniences: which were 
the exception twenty years ago. 

‘**Tn another respect, also, I notice a great im- 
provement, due to the creation everywhere of new 
hospitals. When I was a boy, the number of crip- 
ples, hunchbacks, and people with twisted and 
deformed limxbs whom one saw in the streets was 
very much lai zer than it is at present.’ ”’ 

Fortunately the Church is no longer the dead 
thing which it was fifty years ago. Sir Walter said: 


CHURCH ACTIVITIES. 


*“*¢The Church is doing an enormous amount of 
good. It has taken a new lease of life. One can- 
not overrate its services. I was asked a year or two 
ago to write an article for the Cosmopolitan Maga- 
zine, describing the working of a London parish, 
and I investigated the matter fully, taking as my 
field of study a riverside parish in the East End. I 
found there a hundred laymen and women volun- 
teers working for nothing under the guidance of the 
clergyman and his curate, visiting the poor, organ- 
izing services, forming clubs for the boys and girls, 
mothers’ meetings, and meetings for the sale of 
clothing at very cheap rates to the poor, who other- 
wise would never have been able to buy any clothes 
at all. There were also a créche for the babies, and 
a house where children were kept from after school 
to bedtime. Then there were the Sunday schools, 


excellent for keeping children out of mischief. 
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Libraries were organized, performances and lec- 
tures. In fact. the lives of the clergy in the East 
End of London are one long round of ceaseless 
activity. This activity of the Church has been 
growing for the last twenty years. Formerly the 
Church was indifferent to the poor. I cannot give 
the reason for this great change for the better. I- 
can only testify to its existence. Much, however, 
might still be done to make the lives of the poor 
sweeter, happier, brighter. For instance, I should 
like their Sundays to be made gayer. I should like 
to see amusements of all kinds provided on Sun- 
days, Sunday concerts, theatres, and so on. How- 
ever, a great improvement has recently taken place 
in the English Sunday. People make it a holiday— 
take excursions on Sundays. The country roads are 
black with bicycles on Sunday afternoons. In the 
East End there are now a number of clubs where 
every Sunday afternoon are given dramatic recitals, 
concerts, and so on.’ 

‘*Speaking on the influence of literature on the 
poor, Sir Walter Besant amusingly denied that the 
much decried ‘ penny dreadful ’ was responsible for 
as much harm as has been attributed to it. ‘The 
‘* penny dreadful,’’’ he says, ‘ has struck meas rather 
moral on the whole. Jack Harkaway, for instance, 
is always doing something rather fine. At the same 
time it is obvious that it could only be to the public 
advantage if pennyworths of better literature could 
be supplied. I believe that Mr. Stead is trying some- 
thing of this kind.’ ”’ 


SCIENTIFIC TEMPERANCE. 


HE laws passed in many States at the instance 

of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 

for the promotion of temperance through the study 
of the effects of alcohol on the human system, as a 
branch of physiology and hygiene, form the subject 
of an article by President Jordan, of the Leland 
Stanford Junior University, in Appleton’s Popular 
Science Monthly. The most extreme provisions of 
this character are to be found in the New York 
law of 1895, and to this President Jordan devotes 
most of his article, confining his attention to the 
text-book requirements, which he considers unwise 
and even harmful in tendency. His contention is 
that compliance with the law, which demands that 
one-fifth of each text-book on physiology be given 
up to temperance instruction, is impossible without 
a surrender of true scientific method in the presen- 
tation of the subject. Such a treatise as the New 
York law contemplates, says President Jordan, can- 
not be written by a scientific man. The value of 
the study of physiology is weakened or destroyed by 
neglecting its scientific aspects and by throwing its 
conclusions out of perspective. ‘‘ We might as well 
ask that our histories of the United States should 
devote a fifth of each chapter to the effect of the 
spoils system on the events described. The spoils 
system is to our politics what alcohol is to our bodies, 
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and a wonderful field would be open to reformers if 
their doctrines could be forced into all historical 
text-books. And if one class of reformers is ad- 
mitted, there would be room for many others. It 
will not be long before we hear from the baking 
powder people, while the manufacturers of oleo- 
margarine will claim the ear of the schools for their 
product, which is free from the microbes of tuber- 
culosis that infest the dairies. In so far as science 
yields the basis for any class of reforms, let the 
facts be known. But these demands should stand 
in clear relation to the facts on which they depend. 
Injunctions to temperance may be derived from 
scientific knowledge ; but science should not be dis- 
torted for purposes of argument. Confusion and 
verbiage add nothing, and the teaching of positive 
untruths works constant injury to the cause of edu- 
cation.”’ 


MR. GLADSTONE ON THE FUTURE LIFE. 


HE current number of the North American 
Review opens with the first of a series of 
articles on ‘‘ The Future Life and the Condition of 
Man Therein,’’ by the Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 
Mr. Gladstone takes as his text the celebrated 
* Analogy’’ of Bishop Butler In the present 
article Mr. Gladstone arrives as far as the concep- 
tion of immortality. The idea involved in this term 
he says is not single but manifold. He gives as fol- 
lows six different distinctions to be kept in mind 
when this term is employed: 


IMMORTALITY. 

“1. A vitality surmounting the particular crisis 
of death is one thing; an existence without end is 
another. 

“©2. We may speak of an immortality of the dis- 
embodied ‘spirit, and may combine it with or dis- 
join it from a survival or resurrection of the body. 
In the second case it is of the entire man; in the 
first itis of part only of the man, although of the 
chief part. 

“3. The new life to which death is to introduce 
the human being, may be active, intelligent, moral, 
spiritual, and may be placed in an environment 
accordant with all these. Or it may be divested of 
any one of these characteristics, or of them all. 

“‘4. The life of the unseen world may be con- 
ceived as projected into the future only, as it is 
presented to us by Divine Revelation; or it may be 
projected also into the past, and viewed there in 
association with a past eternity. 

“*5. It was when Butler saw personal identity, as 
he thought, in danger that he undertook to deal 
with the question of our existence in the unseen 
world. This identity is in truth the very core of 
the whole subject. An immortality without iden- 
tity is of no concern to us; and the transmigration 
of souls is a virtual denial of the doctrine. 

‘*6. We have to distinguish between a condition 
of deathlessness into which we grow by degrees, and 
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an immortality which, ingrained (so to speak) from 
birth, is already our absolute possession. This dis- 
tinction is a vital one for those who do not accept 
any dogma of immortality belonging to nature, but 
who look upon it as a gift resulting from union with 
Christ and with God ”’ 

In the next article Mr. Gladstone will consider the 
various ideas of the tenure on which immortality is 
to be held. 


IS THERE A NEW EDUCATION ? 


VIGOROUS indictment of the methods of 

teaching employed in our colleges and acade- 
mies appears in the Educational Review, from the 
pen of Prof. Nicholas Murray Butler. 

‘“‘The relation of psychology to education is the 
one subject on which the teacher of to-day is sup- 
posed to be informed. Normal schools without 
number, and here and there a college, give definite 
instruction in the subject. Yet a careful inspection 
of the most popular text-books in use, and visits to 
some hundreds of classrooms, have convinced me that 
the results of this knowledge, if it exists, are, in the 
field of secondary and higher education, almost nil. 
In this respect the elementary teacher is far in ad- 
vance of us. No secondary school or college in 
America can show teaching to compare, in mastery 
of scientific method and in technical skill, with the 
best teaching to be seen in many of the public ele- 
mentary schools, particularly in the Western states. 

In consequence of this, we may safely assume that 
pupils fresh from the vigorous intellectual and 
moral growth of a _ well-conducted elementary 
school will turn aside from the machine methods 
and dull, uninspiring class-exercises of our average 
academy with disgust. The new educational life- 
blood is flowing most freely and vigorously in the 
veins of the elementary teacher. Here and there a 
secondary schoolmaster, and here and there a col- 
lege president or professor, takes a genuine and 
intelligent interest in education; but the vast ma- 
jority know nothing about it and care less. They 
turn on and off a certain amount of educational 
material each day, and accumulate what they are 
pleased to term ‘ experience;’ but their relation to 
education is just that of the motorman on a trolley- 
car to the science of electricity. They use it; but 
of its nature, principles and processes they are pro- 
foundly ignorant. The one qualification most to 
be feared in a teacher, and the one to be most care- 
fully inquired into, is this same ‘ experience.’ I am 
profoundly distrustful of it. The pure empiricist 
never can have any genuine experience, any more 
than an animal; because he is unable to interrogate 
the phenomena that present themselves to him and 
so to understand them. The scientific teacher, the 
theorist, on the contrary, asks what manner of phe- 
nomena these are that. are before him, what may be 
their inner relations and on what principles they are 
based. This, of course, is the first great step taken 
by all scientific method toward a knowledge of 
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causes. It is at this point that we reach the real 
reason for the need of an accurate knowledge of 
psychology on the part of the teacher. His dealings 
in the schoolroom are primarily with mental proc- 
esses and mental growth. Unless these are scientif- 
ically studied and understood, or--and this does not 
happen often— unless natural psychological insight 
comes to the rescue of psychological ignorance, the 
teaching is bound to be mechanical; and the longer 
it is continued, the more ‘ experience’ is acquired, 
the more wooden and mechanical it becomes. ”’ 


EVENING SCHOOLS IN THE OPEN AIR. 


NE of the members pro tem of the Contribu- 
tor’s Club in the January Atlantic makes a 
strong appeal for open air schools in the summer 
evenings. Just as parts of Hyde Park in London 
are sometimes roped off on summer evenings for 
music, so this writer wants to gather together the 
unentertained and unedified folks of our cities for 
the purpose of giving stereopticon entertainments, 
perhaps illustrated with music. 

The advantages of the stereopticon would be that 
it would allow the text, diagrams and pictures, etc., 
to be presented so that they could be seen at great 
distances ; and the music would, of course, be in 
chorus. ‘By having the words which are being sung 
thrown conspicuously on a screen or wall by the 
stereopticon and synchronously with the music, 
both words and music will be fully apprehended by 
persons beyond the reach of the human voice in 
speech, or of a single voice in song. Such assem- 
blages are too numerous for most buildings, but in 
the summer evenings in the open air such assem- 
blages can, at no expense for rent, hear and see, as 
in the open air entertainments of the ancients, and 
later in Italy and Spain, and now in a modified form 
in Paris and throughout Germany.”’ 

This writer suggests that astronomy, geology, ar- 
chitecture, the history of the fine arts, archzeology, 
and music would be excellent subjects for such 
open air meetings. The choruses would cost noth- 
ing, from the experience of the choral societies. The 
idea would be to have a programme for each even- 
ing divided into portions, each portion being suffi- 
eient of itself for one subject. It need not harm the 
parks, for a cheap cocoa matting would not only 
preserve the grass, but would actually benefit it, 
acting in the way of alawn roller. It is suggested 
that a small fee, perhaps five cents, should be 
charged for entrance, in order to restrict the attend- 
ance to those who really want to avail themselves 
of the entertainment and advantages of the school. 
Though this form of philanthrophy may be managed 
by private folk, this member of the Contributor’s 
Club thinks that the State should have it in hand, 
‘because private folk cannot so readily get the use 
of portions of parks, and public places ;: nor cer- 
tainly avoid partisan or sectarian teaching and 
bias ; nor so inexpensively command such facilities 
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for gathering and presenting teaching matter ; nor 
reach such large bodies of learners. ”’ 





JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS. 


N the Methodist Review Mr. William R. Basker. 
ville, Ph.D., Professor of English Literature 
in Vanderbilt University, has an appreciative 
sketch of Joel Chandler Harris. This sketch con- 
tains much fresh biographical information regard- 
ing Mr. Harris, who has always been very reticent 
as to the incidents of his life and modest as to his 
achievements. 

Mr. Harris’s birthplace was in middle Georgia ; 
to be more exact, Eatonton, the capital of Putnam 
County. The date of his birth was December 9, 
1848. Dr. Baskerville draws his information regard- 
ing the early life of Mr. Harris from “ On the Plan- 
tation,’’ one of the most interesting books that Mr. 
Harris has written. In this volume it is not easy to 
tell ‘‘ where confession ends and how far fiction em- 
broiders truth,’’ but the biographer is able to sift a 
good many facts from the fiction, working over his 
facts into the following narrative : 

HIS FIRST CHANCE. 

‘Our first glimpse of Mr. Harris is in the little 
post office of Eatonton, which is also a ‘ country 
store,’ and much frequented for both purposes. He 
is sitting upon a rickety, old, faded green sofa, in a 
corner of which he used to curl up nearly every 
day, reacing such stray newspapers as he could lay 
his hand on, 7nd watching the people come and go. 
His look betrays shyness and sensitiveness, though 
it is full of observation. He is reading in a Mil- 
ledgeville paper the announcement of a Mr. Turner, 
whose acquaintance he has recently made, that he 
will begin the publication the following Tuesday of 
a weekly newspaper, to be called the Countryman. 
It is to be modeled after Mr. Addison’s little paper, 
the Bee, and Mr. Johnson’s little paper, the Rambler. 
He has heard of these, for he has had a few terms 
in the Eatonton Academy, and read some: of the 
best books of the eighteenth century. When the 
‘ Vicar of Wakefield ’ is mentioned his eye sparkles, 
for since he was six years of age that wonderful 
story has been a stimulus to his imagination, and 
made him eager to read all books. He is proud of 
his acquaintance with a real editor, and waits with 
great impatience for the first issue of the Country- 
man. Inthe meanwhile we learn that he cannot be 
called a studious lad, or at any rate that he is not at 
all fond of the books in his desk at the Eatonton 
Academy. On the contrary, he is of an adventur- 
ous turn of mind, full of a1 sorts of pranks and 
capers ; and plenty of people in the little town are 
ready to declare that he will come to some bad end 
if he is not more frequently dosed with what the 
old folks call ‘ hickory oil.’ But he has a strange 
sympathy with animals of all kinds, especially 
horses and dogs, and a deeper, tenderer sympathy 
with all human beings. At last the first issue ar- 
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rives, and is read from beginning to end —advertise 
ments and all. The most important thing in it, as 
it turned out, was the announcement that the editor 
wanted a boy to learn the printing business. The 
friendly postmaster furnished pen, ink and paper, 
and the lad applied for the place and got it.’’ 


EARLY ENVIRONMENT. 

Mr. Turner lived about ten miles from Eatonton, 
on a plantation of some 2,000 acres, which was well 
supplied with slaves, horses, dogs, and game of dif- 
ferent kinds. He was a lover of books and hada 
choice collection of two or three thousand volumes. 
On the plantation was a pack of well-trained har- 
riers, with which the little printer hunted rabbits, 
and a fine hound or two of the Birdsong breed, with 
which he chased the red fox. With the negroes he 
learned to hunt coons and ’possums, and from them 
he heard those stories which have since placed their 
narrator in the list of the immcrtals. At twelve years 
of age then, Mr. Harris found himself in this ideal 
situation for the richest and most healthful develop- 
ment of his talents. Typesetting came easy, and 
the lad had the dogs to himself in the late afternoon, 
and the books at night, and he made the most of 
both. Among these books he lived for several years. 
With the acquisition of knowledge went also hand 
in hand an observation of life and of nature. 

‘“‘The great Elizabethans first caught his fancy, 
and quaint old meditative and poetical Sir Thomas 
Browne became one of his prime favorites, a place 
he yet holds. He made many friends among the 
standard authors that only a boy of a peculiar turn 
of mind would take to his bosom. But no book at 
any time has ever usurped the place of the inimit- 
able ‘Vicar of Wakefield,’ in his affections— 
Goethe’s, Scott’s, Irving’s, Thackeray’s, all human- 
ity’s adorable Vicar. Mr. Harris, like Sir Walter, 
has read it in youth and in age, and the charm en- 
dures. Ina recent paper he wrote: ‘ The first book 
that ever attracted my attention, and the one that 
has held it longest, was and is the ‘* Vicar of Wake- 
field.”” The only way to describe my experience 
with that book is to acknowledge that I am a crank. 
It touches me more deeply, it gives me the “all- 
overs ’’ more severely than all others. Its simplicity, 
its air of extreme wonderment, have touched and 
continue to touch me deeply.’ These two favorites 
have since that early period found worthy rivals in 
the Bible and Shakespeare, and he is specially seri- 
ous when he talks of them or speaks of his heroes, 
Lee, Jackson, and Lincoln.” 

AS AN EDITOR. 


Mr. Harris has never had the slightest desire to 
become a man of letters ; but the necessity of ex- 
pressing himself in writing came upon him as we 
have seen early in life. His first efforts appeared 
in the Countryman, sent in anonymously. Kindly 
notices and encouragement induced the young 
writer to throw off disguise and to write regularly. 
His contributions soon took a wider range, embrac- 
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ing local articles, essays and poetry. But this 
idyllic existence was suddenly ended by Sherman’s 
‘“‘march through Georgia,’’ which left behind it a 
changed order of things, and with the old order 
passed away the Countryman. We next find him 
setting his “ string ’’ in the Macon Daily Telegraph, 
and then in a few months he was in New Orleans as 
private secretary of the editor of the Crescent 
Monthly, keeping his hand in, however, by writing 
bright paragraphs for the city papers. In a short 
while he returns to Georgia to become the editor of 
the Forsyth Advertiser, one of the most influential 
weekly papers in the State. In addition to the 
editorial work, he set the type, worked off the 
edition on a hand press, and wrapped and 
directed his papers for the mail. His bubbling 
humor and pungent criticism of certain abuses in 
the State were widely copied, and especially at- 
tracted the attention of Colonel W. T. Thompson, 
the editor of the Savannah Daily News. In 1871 he 
offered Mr. Harris a place on his staff, which was 
accepted. In 1876 the yellow fever epidemic drove 
Mr. Harris to Atlanta. He at once became a mem- 
ber of the editorial staff of the Constitution, and 
has held this connection down until the present 
time. 
A PEN PICTURE OF MR. HARRIS. 

Here is a pen picture of Mr. Harris: “‘ He is of 
medium height, compact, broad of shoulder, and 
rather rotund around the waist ; but he is supple, 
energetic and full of life. He is the most pro- 
nounced of blonds, with chestnut hair, a mustache 
of the same color, and sympathetic laughing blue 
eyes. Sick or well, he is always in good humor, 
and enjoys his work, his friends and his family. 
Sprung from a simple, sincere race, whose wants 
were few and whose tastes were easily satisfied, he 
is very honest and outspoken in his opinions and 
convictions, and the whole nature of the man tends 


to earnestness, simplicity and truth. In spite of the 


fame which has come unbidden, he still delights 
to luxuriate in the quiet restfulness of his sub- 
urban home in the little village of West Point, 
three miles distant from Atlanta ; and we confess 
we like best to think of him, as a visitor once de- 
scribed him, in this typical Southern cottage nest- 
ling in a grove of sweet gum and fragrant pine, 
enlivened by the singing of a family of mocking 
birds that winter in his garden—and not a bird 
among them, we imagine, with whose peculiarities 
he is not familiar. In a distant corner of hic in- 
closure a group of brown-eyed Jerseys graze. Hives 
of bees are placed near a flower graden that slopes 
down to the bubbling spring at the foot of the road, 
a few rods distant. The casual visitor, we are told, 
is apt to be eyed by the dignified glance of a superb 
English mastiff, followed by the bark of two of the 
finest dogs in the country —one a bulldog, the other 
a white English bull terrier. But he is sure to find 
a welcome in this hospitable home, with its spacious 
verandas, generous hearths, and wide, sunny win- 
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dows. The house is one in which bric-a-brac, 
trumpery, and literary litter are conspicuously 
absent, but evidently a home where children take 
the place of these inanimate objects of devotion. 
Here he is neighbored by loving and appreciative 
friends, who admire him more, perhaps, for his 
regular habits, patient industry and native modesty 
than for the fame which literary achievements have 
brought him. His success in the past justifies us 
in expecting now that he has reached the age of 
ripest wisdom and supremest effort on the part of 
genius, a work into which he will put the wealth 
of his mind and heart, and expand and compress 
into one novel the completest expression of his 
‘ whole being.”’ 


HEBER THE BIBLIOPHILE. 


MONG the several excellent articles in the Feb- 
ruary Atlantic Monthly there is a very reada- 
ble one, ‘‘ The Bibliotaph,’’ by Leon H. Vincent, 
in which a very picturesque portrait is drawn of an 
unnamed collector and secreter of books. This 
burier of books accumulated them for years in the 
huge garret of a farmhouse standing on the outskirts 
of a Westchester County village. In introducing 
this friend to us Mr. Vincent describes that wonder- 
ful bibliophile, Richard Heber, who bought books 
“like a gentleman, a scholar and a madman.” 
Heber was one of the greatest of all the bibliophiles, 
a friend of Sir Walter Scott and forty-five other men 
of distinction, according to the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine of January, 1834. He was rich and a bachelor, 
and absolutely flung himself into the joys of book 
collecting. Only the best were good enough for 
him, and acting on his theory that it was impossible 
to have too many good books, he accumulated them 
by the tens of thousands. He had eight distinct 
libraries and was still dissatisfied. His residence at 
Pimlico was filled with books from the top to the 
bottom ; every chair, every table, every passage 
containing piles of them. His house in York street 
was crowded with books. Another of his libraries 
was at Oxford, one at Paris, one at Antwerp, one at 
Brussels and one at Ghent. It is said that he spent 
a half million dollars and collected 146,827 valuable 
volumes. 
DUPLICATE COPIES. 

He defended his lavish expenditures for dupli- 
cates with the following philosophy : ‘‘ Why you 
see, sir, no man can comfortably do without three 
copies of a book ; one he must have for his show 
copy, and he will probably keep it at his country 
house ; another he will require for his own use and 
reference ; and unless he is inclined to part with 
those, which is very inconvenient, or risk the injury 
of his best copy, he must needs have a third at the 
service of his friend.”’ 

Heber was a perfect sleuth hound when he heard 
of a book worthy of his store. As soon as the news 
came to him of its existence he would get into the 
stage coach and travel hundreds of miles to obtain 
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it rather than run the risk of sending for it by post. 
Even on his death bed he was still ordering books. 

It is pleasant to hear that in this insatiable hobby 
it was possible to say of him that ‘“‘ the learned and 
curious, whether rich or poor, have always free ac- 
cess to his library.”’ 


THE ART OF LETTER-WRITING. 


NDER cover of a review of Matthew Arnold’s 

Letters Mr. John Morley contributes to the 

Nineteenth Century a pleasant literary essay upon 
letter-writing and letter-writers: 


THE FIRST CANON OF THE ART. 


“The first canon in the art of unsophisticated let- 
ter-writing is that, just as a speech is intended for 
hearers rather than for readers, so a letter is meant 
for the eye of a friend and not for the world. Even 
the lurking thought in anticipation of an audience 
destroys true epistolary charm. This is one reason 
why stories told in that form, or portions of stories 
so told, in spite of some famous old-fashioned ex- 
amples to the contrary, have fallen out of vogue, give 
but inferior pleasure, and are even found thoroughly 
tiresome. The very essence of good letter-writing 
is in truth the deliberate exclusion of outsiders and 
the full surrender of the writer to the spirit of ego- 
tism; amiable, free, light-handed, unpretending, 
harmless, but still egotism. A good letter, like good 
talk, must always be an improvisation. The best 
letters are always improvisations, directly or indi- 
rectly, about yourself and your correspondent, and 
the personal things which you and your correspond- 
ent happen to be interested in and to care about. 
The public breaks the spell. 


CICERO AND DE SEVIGNE. 


‘* Few will deny that the highest performance in 
epistolary art is to be sought in the letters of Cicero. 
Mommsen’s criticism may or may not be true; but, 
true or untrue, it does not affect the delight which 
long generations of educated men have found in 
these intimate effusions of that expansive, lively and 
impressionable nature, in contact with great person- 
ages and stirring times, and the master of the most 
copious and varied style that ever was known since 
men first learned to write. 

‘Next to Cicero the critics place Madame de 
Sévigné. Adding to native genius good literary 
training and the habit of cultivated society, this 
great woman wrote letters of such rare quality, <dis- 
tinction and enduring charm that fourteen volumes 
of them were the first foundation of that massive 
and imposing structure, ‘‘ Les Grands Ecrivains de 
la France.’’ No other modern letters that I know 
of have risen to the dignity of an established classic 
of the first rank. 

COWPER. 

‘*No English writer of letters, as most competert 
judges are agreed, is comparable to Cowper. His 
letters fill half a score of volumes of Southey’s edi- 
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tion, and there is surely no such delightful reading 
of that kind in our language. This is because they 
are the genuine outpourings of the writer’s own 
feelings; of all his simplicity, purity, gayety, de- 
spondency, affectionateness, just as mood follows 
mood, and as this trivial daily incident, or tha‘ or 
the other interests or moves a refined, sensitive, gen- 
tle and pure nature. Somebody told him that one 
of his correspondents found his letters clever, enter- 
taining, and so forth. It stayed his pen. ‘This 
foolish vanity,’ wrote Cowper, in explaining his 
silence to his friend, ‘ would have spoiled me quite, 
and would have made me as disgusting a letter- 
writer as Pope, who seems to have thought that, 
unless a sentence was well turned, and every period 
pointed with some conceit, it was not worth the car- 
riage. Accordingly he is to me, except in very few 
instances, the most disagreeable writer of epistles 
that ever I met with. I was willing therefore to 
wait till the impression your commendation had 
made upon the foolish part of me was worn off, that 
I might scribble away as usual and write my upper- 
most thoughts, and those only’ (iv. 15). 


HORACE WALPOLE. 


‘‘The famous letters of Horace Walpole, interest- 
ing, invaluable as they are for the manners, politics, 
and general gossip of his age, have no more episto- 
lary charm than a leading article; so self-conscious 
are they, so affected, artificial and full of smirking 
animation. That he had underneath his frivolity 
and his forced and incessant efforts at satire a firm 
understanding, or that he may have deserved Car- 
lyle’s praise as about the clearest-sighted man of his 
time, does not affect the proposition that his letters 
are essentially not letters, but annals composed with 
a view to ultimate publication, like the letters of 
Grimm in French, ‘or of Howell in English. 


SCOTT, LAMB AND BYRON. 


‘* Scott’s letters are like all else that came from that 
brave, manly, whole-hearted genius; they are sin- 
cere, unaffected, friendly, cheerful and humane. 
‘You know I don’t care a curse about what I 
write!’ This was the temper to make a good let- 
ter-writer. Charles Lamb, of course, has a high rank 
among the letter-writers of mark and genius, with 
his inexhaustible vein of whim and drollery, with 
his many strokes of pathos and tender humor, with 
the flashes of serious and admirable criticism in the 
midst of all his quips and jestings. Byron’s are un- 
doubtedly the best letters after Cowper, and some 
may possibly choose to put Byron first; their happy 
carelessness, their wit, their flash, their boldness, 
their something demonic, all give them a place 
among the pleasantest and liveliest reading for idle 
hours to be found in any library, whether English 
or foreign. 


MILL, G. ELIOT, CARLYLE AND OTHERS. 


“In our own day Mill wrote generous replies to 
all comers; but they deal with serious subjects, and 
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answer grave riddles propounded to the most patient 
of oracles. George Eliot’s letters have asuspicion of 
the episcopal charge about them. Emerson to Car- 
lyle is adequate and sufficient, but without much 
color or feature. Carlyle to Emerson, and to every 
other correspondent, has color and feature enough 
for a dozen men, and nowhere does the more genial, 
friendly and fraternal aspect of him come into pleas- 
anter light. Dickens is observant, graphic, bright 
aud full of high spirits. The letters and journals of 
Miss Caroline Fox admit the reader to an enchanting 
circle of intellectual refinement and spiritual deli- 
cacy. 

‘‘Macaulay’s letters and journals are so stamped 
with the love of literature and the glory of it as the 
best companionship for a man’s life, that, just as 
Heine said, whenever he read Plutarch he immedi- 
ately resolved to take the next mail-post and become 
a great man, so Macaulay stirs a reader to take a pen 
on the instant and immediately write something 
which the world will never willingly let die 


FITZGERALD. 


‘*On the whole, of volumes of letters very recently 
given to the world those of Edward Fitzgerald, the 
translator of Omar Khayyam, seem to have most of 
the genuine epistolary spirit in them, in association 
with a true feeling for good books and the things 
that good books bring into the mind. One 
who was an expert connoisseur in good music, who 
could seriously master strange and hard tongues, 
could enjoy and judge the weightiest books and the 
lightest, who was never so happy as in his herring 
lugger, with a Montaigne on board, or ‘smoking a 
pipe every night with a delightful chap who is to be 
captain,’ or sailing for hours, days and weeks on the 
River Deben, ‘looking at the crops as they grow 
green, yellow, russet, and are finally carried away in 
the red and blue wagons with the sorrel horse ’—here 
was the man who should write and did write to the 
friends that he loved letters that, without his ever 
meaning or designing it, are not only letters but 
agreeable and diverting literature. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


‘* What place in this catalogue will ultimately be 
taken by the two new volumes of the ‘ Letters of 
Matthew Arnold’ nobody can now decide. Those 
who looked for a grand literary correspondence, rich 
in new instruction, fresh inspiration, profound social 
observation, will be disappointed; and they deserve 
to be, for Arnold was one of the most occupied men 
of his time. Those, on the other hand, who had the 
happiness to count him among faithful and affec- 
tionate friends, and to whom his disappearance 
leaves a truly painful void in familiar haunts and 
meditative hours—and those others who know his 
books only, and would wish to know something of 
his personality—will not be disappointed at all, but 
will be grateful to the relatives who have consented 
to give to the world these memorials of a fine genius 
and a high and most attractive character. ” 
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WOMAN’S GOSSIP ABOUT. THE QUEEN. 


N the Woman at Home, the writer of the *‘ Glass 

of Fashion’’ gives us a great deal of gossip 

about the Queen, some of which we have not seen be- 
fore: 

‘* The Queen has during recent months been busily 
reading the works of various poets, beginning with 
those of Mr. Henley. The great lady positively de- 
lights in the earlier novels of William Black. ‘The 
Princess of Thule’ was at one time her favorite 
book, and she is devoted to the works of George 
Eliot. She much likes Mr. William Watson’s poems, 
and has read and re-read his ‘ Lachryme# Musarum.’ 
Every one is aware of her love for the works of 
Marie Corelli. 

‘“‘The rumor that her Majesty intends visiting 
Ireland this year, should her health permit, is gain- 
ing ground. Should she carry out so happy an in- 
tention, the Queen is sure of an enthusiastic wel- 
come, 

AVERSE TO ADOPTING NEW FASHIONS. 


‘The Queen is always averse to adopting new 
fashions. It has frequently been asserted that she 
is disinclined to spend much upon her dress, but 
this is far from the case. She is rather lavish than 
otherwise in ordering new clothes, albeit fashioned 
in a bygone mode. Black silks and brocades of an 
exquisite quality are specially woven for her. One 
weaver, who has made her black silk stockings, I 
cannot say for how many years, is told off to do 
nothing else. The stockings are fine as gossamer, 
and can be drawn through a ring. At a certain 
boot shop in Bond Street you may see displayed in 
glass cases a variety of letters from the royal 
dressers, in which orders are given for boots and 
shoes on behalf of her Majesty. The old-fashioned 
‘‘prunella’’ and black satin slippers are preferred, 
and the Queen still wears elastic-side boots. Not so 
very long ago, when her Majesty was paying a visit 
to Florence, a friend of mine who conducted her 
round the picture galleries noticed that she had not 
relinquished the practical, though entirely out-of- 
date fashion, of having cords and rings attached to 
her gown, by which the skirt might be lifted from 
the ground when walking over damp grass or 
muddy roads. 

‘“‘The Queen is seldom seen without a pocket- 
handkerchief daintily held between her pretty ring- 
covered fingers—handkerchiefs which are marvels 
of cobweb-like cambric and old lace. 

‘* The Queen usually begins her day with a cup of 
cocoa. Tea and coffee are likewise brought to her 
bedside by 4 maid, but her choice seldom varies. A 
thin German rusk is eaten with the beverage. At 
about 11.30 her Majesty partakes of either soup or 
an egg beaten up in wine. The morning is occu- 


pied with official matters; papers are brought for 
signature, and state affairs generally discussed. 
The Times is read to the Queen by one of her ladies, 
-and in summer time all business is transacted out 
of doors. 


Luncheon at two o’clock is always the 
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meal of the day with her Majesty. The dishes are 
many and elaborate. During the afternoon she 
drives or walks, and is occupied in divers ways until 
tea-time (another elaborate meal, as teas go), and 
then again until dinner at a quarter to nine o’clock. 
This meal, like luncheon, is exquisitely prepared, 
and the Queen drinks during the repast claret and 
water or dry champagne.”’ 





A STUDY OF CHURCH ENTERTAINMENTS. 


N the Forum Rev. William Bayard Hale presents 
‘* A Study of Church Entertainments,’’ which 
affords lively reading. He writes to condemn cer- 
tain modern methods employed by churches of 
almost every denomination of ‘‘ raising money,’’ 
basing his article on reports of church fairs, raffles, 
chocolate drills, wax work shows, cake walks and 
bazaar performances in general, which recently 
appeared in the daily press. Here, for instance, is 
his account of a Poverty Sociable recently given in 
New Jersey: 

‘*The First Baptist Church—it may be presumed 
under a profound conviction of the sinfulness of the 
pride of the flesh and the vain pomp of the world— 
invited its young people to a social gathering to be 
distinguished by plainness of dress. The wearing 
of various specified articles of costly apparel was 
punishable by fines ranging from two cents to ten 
dollars. At about nine o’clock the reverend pastor 
of the church entered, and the judges promptly 
fined him five cents for wearing a linen collar. The 
pastor, however, turned the collar up, and there, 
written in ink, were the words, ‘ Borrowed from 
Mr. C——.’ The fine had to be remitted, but the 
pastor was then fined in the sum of two cents for his 
linen cuffs, whereupon he turned the cuffs, and the 
legend appeared, ‘ Borrowed from Mr. K——.’ The 
reverend gentleman was not permitted to go, how- 
ever, without paying ten cents as a penalty for false 
pretenses. The judges fined one visitor ten cents 
for wearing a linen shirt, but upon investigation 
the supposed shirt was found to be nothing more 
than a pasteboard bosom, and then the judges fined 
him fifty cents for deception. While another guest 
was being examined by the judges as a suspect, he 
bolted to the garret, and was captured only after a 
threatened levy of an increased fine. Money was 
exacted from two young men for the privilege of 
flirting, and the wearing of varnished shoes was a 
source of considerable income. Altogether the fines 
netted seventy-five dollars. We get here one of 
those tender and beautiful scenes which do so much 
to impress the world with the consecration and 
earnestness of the modern church. The timid 
Christian flees to the garret; the pastor turns his 
collar and his cuffs. How inspiring and sweet and 
Christ-like ! 

“The same evening,’’ Mr. Hale tells us, ‘‘ the en- 
terprising Baptist church of a small town in Massa- 
chusetts, delighted the public with a Living Picture 
Show. Before the uncurtaining of the tableaux 
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vivants, a soprano sang ‘ Heart of My Heart,’ and 
that dainty love song ‘ Celeste;’ and an elocutionist 
rendered humorous selections—he did it well, the 
town paper adds, with a touch of local color, in spite 
of a bad cold. ‘Over the Garden Wall’ and ‘ Rock 
of Ages’ were appropriately sung during the presen- 
tation of those scenes in the living pictures. ”’ 

Mr. Hale’s summing up is severe. He says: 

“‘T charge, then, that, besides its hundred other 
sins, the division of the Church--most absurd and 
inexcusable of economic errors—has desecrated holy 
places and holy days; has assaulted all reverence; 
has given thousands who might have been won to 
the higher life an utterly ignoble conception of re- 
ligion; has reduced Christian congregations to the 
level of fakirs and poor actors; has turned the clergy 
into scrambling mountebanks, and has dishonored 
Christian womanhood. 

‘“‘The world does not need the Church as a pur- 
veyor of vaudeville; the Church does not deserve 
perpetuation even for the glory with which it may 
crown itself as the producer of light operatic diver- 
sion. The world does need and is piteously crying 
out for the Church to do that for which—divided— 
it is hopelessly inefficent. Let the vision of the 
Catholic Church take possession of the souls of men, 
and in place of the pauperized sects which, rivaling 
each other in vulgarity, contend for the miserable 
dollar of the public, the world will see an institution 
consecrated again to the service of humanity, to the 
proclamation of the Gospel, to the spreading of the 
story of the tragedy and sacrifice of Calvary, gener- 
ously maintained by a charity eager to witness to 
the constraining power of the love of our Saviour.’’ 


THE MYSTERIES’ OF THE LOST PROPERTY 
OFFICE. 


N the Strand Magazine Mr. W. Fitzgerald dis- 
I courses concerning the mysteries of the Lost 
Property Office in London. He visited Scotland 
Yard, and the lost property rooms of most of the 
railway companies. He began with the Euston, 
where about 30,000 articles are received every year. 
About three-fourths of the larger ones are restored 
to their owners, but there are more than twenty in- 
quiries every day about articles which have been 
lost and not found. Four thousand unclaimed um- 
brellas are’sold every year. One of the great causes 
of the loss of luggage is the practice of leaving old 
labels to remain on portmanteaus. Some notable 
achievements in the way of finding lost property are 
recorded ; as, for instance, a first-class passenger 
from Liverpool to Euston had thrown his artificial 
teeth out of the window with some plum stones. 
The line was searched, and the teeth were found, 
and duly restored to their owner. At King’s Cross 
it takes six weeks to sort up the articles for the an- 
nual sale. The Great Northern sells two tons of 
newspapers every twelve months. Umbrellas are 
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sold in lots from six to thirty-six, and fetch from 
$10 a lot downward. All the lost property found 
in the Great Northern last year unclaimed was sold 
for $850. As 1,000 walking sticks and 1,300 umbrellas 
were included, the articles must have. been sold 
dirt cheap. 

The Great Eastern Railway Company last year 
sold the following articles among the unclaimed 
lost property : ‘‘One hundred and forty handbags 
turned up, and there were five huge cases of books ; 
459 pairs of boots and shoes ; 614 collars, cuffs and 
fronts ; 252 caps ; 505 deerstalker hats ; 2,000 single 
gloves ; 230 ladies hats and bonnets ; 94 brushes and 
combs ; 265 pipes ; 110 purses ; 100 tobacco pouches ; 
1,006 walking sticks ; 300 socks and stockings ; 108 
towels; 172 handkerchiefs ; 2,301 umbrellas and 7 
big cases and 128 separate articles of wearing ap- 
parel.’’ 

There are any number of gloves which are sold very 
cheap. At the last sale 2,000 gloves went for about 
2 cents a pair. At the London and South-Western 
line last year, the lost property included 103 mack- 
intoshes and 340 hats and caps. The purses found 
in the trains at the South-Western yield on an aver- 
age $500 a year. 


THE MYTH OF UNCLAIMED ESTATES. 


HERE is an excellent article in the February 
Atlantic by Mr. H. S. Everett, in which he 
exposes the unscrupulous dealings of those so-called 
‘‘claim agents’? who, from the safe distance of 
London or Paris, fleece the credulous folks of the 
new world that imagine themselves heirs to certain 
supposed unsettled estates of the old country. Very 
often these heirs are only put up to the supposed 
fact of their heirship for the first time by the ad- 
vertisements and catalogues or circulars of these 
fraudulent attorneys. The general method of the 
agents is as follows: They compile a list of names 
purporting to be those of persons who have been 
advertised for in proceedings in the Court of Chan- 
cery and otherwise to claim money and property ; 
also the names of testators in cases in which the 
heirs are not known, and persons advertised for in 
respect to unclaimed dividends. The enterprising 
individual states that on receipt of one guinea he 
will examine the records and documents relating to 
any name on the list, which, in one publication, con- 
sists of over 228 pages, containing four columns of 
67 names each, making a grand total of over 60,000, 
after allowing over 1,000 for repetitions, which 
seemed to be numerous. 

This idea of being a hitherto unsuspected heir to 
some great fortune is founded on such a sure psycho- 
logical weakness that the plan mentioned above is 
sure to fetch in a great many thousands of would-be 
inheritors. In one case, that of the famous Jennings 
estate, the applications to the Department of State 
by claimants became so numerous that a Jennings 
Claims Association was formed, and it was necessary 
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for the United States Minister in London to investi- 
gate the merits of the matter. 


THE ‘‘ JENNINGS,” ‘‘ TOWNLEY,” AND OTHER FRAUDS, 


Almost every one who reads this will have known 
of one or more persons in his immediate family or 
acquaintanceship who were firmly fixed in the idea 
that they were legitimate claimants to some such 
unsettled estate ; and it is surprising enough to hear 
Mr. Everett’s conclusive testimony to the effect that 
there are absolutely no estates in the old country of 
any magnitude still unsettled. He gives the history of 
such famous traditions as the Jennings, the Hedges, 
the Lawrence Townley and other estates, and shows 
that in not a single instance is there a particle of 
legitimate hope for any of the self-styled claimants. 
In certain cases, notably that of the Townley estate, 
which led to the conviction and sentence of at least 
one adventurer for obtaining money under false pre- 
tenses,—there were actually bonds to the face value 
of $100,000 purchased by one individual, these bonds 
purporting to be issued by claimants against their 
equity, for the purpose of raising money to prose- 
cute their rights. This Townley estate was repre- 
sented to consist of $800,000,000 lying in the Bank 
of England, awaiting distribution. Mr. Everett 
says that as a matter of fact there is no money in 
that bank belonging to any Townley, Lawrence 
Townley or Chase estate. ‘‘ It may be serviceable,” 
says Mr. Everett, ‘‘ to those claiming or planning to 
claim estates in England, to know on the authority 
of the American Embassy in London that under re- 
cent statutes any attempt to recover real estate from 
the crown or individuals after a lapse of twelve 
years, which may be extended to thirty under certain 
circumstances, and personal property after a lapse 
of twenty years after the time at which the right to 
bring an action or suit for the recovery thereof shall 
have first accrued to the person making the claim, 
however valid the claim to the property may have 
been originally, is certain to end in failure.” 


IN HOLLAND, FRANCE AND GERMANY. — 


Holland, too, possesses in the imaginations of 
many Americans vast estates of the value of from 
$12,000,000 down, that have been lying unclaimed 
for centuries, and for that the rightful heirs need 
only prove their indentity at a probate office. In this 
country, too, Mr. Everett shows that there are abso- 
lutely no such sums of money awaiting recovery. 

In France, too, the legislation is such as to dispose 
effectually, and without appeal, of the claims, even 
if inherently just, and founded on an actual and 
known heritage, which are not presented and proved 
within the period subscribed under the French stat- 
ute of limitations. A statute of limitations also ob- 
tains in Germany, and the American Embassy there 
cannot find any evidence of the existence of a single 
unclaimed estate. So that it is absolutely safe to 
say that if any American citizen is led into paying 
attorneys or agents fees for the prosecution of some 
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supposed claim to an ancient and unsettled estate, 
the money so expended is irretrievably thrown 
away. 

Mr. Everett gives very interesting recountals of 
the elaborate proceedings of some of the more pic 
turesque and important agent thieves. In establish- 
ing the identity of one of these, certain postmen of 
New York testified that they delivered letters to 
him in this city at an average rate of 200 a day, 
which is quite a testimonial to the prosperous con- 
dition of the business. 


THE FASTEST RAILROAD RUN. 


66 cCLURE’S MAGAZINE” for February 

contains a graphic account of ‘ The 
Fastest Railroad Run Ever Made,” written by 
Harry Perry Robinson, one of the official time 
keepers on the occasion when the train made its 
great record over the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern from Chicago to Buffalo, and from Buf- 
falo to New York over the New York Central & 
Hudson River Railroad. The ambition on that oc- 
casion was to beat the English record just made on 
the West Coast Railroad by a train which ran 540 
miles at an average speed of 63.93 miles an hour. 
The attempt to lower this record in America was 
coupled with the disadvantages which came from 
carrying extra weight ; for the total weight of the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern cars was 304,500 
pounds, as against 147,400 pounds in the English 
train. Moreover, the American run was to be in- 
terrupted by four stops, and although the actual 
time of rest was, of course, allowed for, still there 
is a great deal of time lost just before and after the 
stop, owing to the slower average rate of speed in 
slowing up and starting off. .As a matter of fact 
there were five stops in the American run, one of 
which was unanticipated. 


A NEW TYPE OF LOCOMOTIVE. 


Each of the several divisions of the thousand- 
mile course, the machinery of the various engines 
and all the arrangements for recording the trip are 
described by Mr. Robinson in the story of this won- 
derful railroad run. The last engine was of a differ- 
ent type from the rest, and made the most magnifi- 
cent showing of speed. It was a 5614-ton ten- 
wheeler, with driving wheels of only 68 inches in 
diameter, and very unlike the machines specially 
devised for fast speeds. This driving wheel is, in- 
deed, ten inches less in diameter than the Caledo- 
nian locomotive which did the best work in the 
English races. ‘‘ For those who had misgivings as 
to the possibilities of this type of engine, there was 
a surprise as soon as she picked up the train. She 
must have reached a speed of a mile a minute 
within the five miles from the first movement of 
the wheels. The first eight miles were finished in 
eight minutes and forty-nine seconds ; from ther> 
on there was never an instant of slackening speed. 
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From sixty miles an hour the velocity rose to 70 ; 
from 70 to 80 ; from 80 past the previous high water 
marks to 85 and 90, and at last to over 92. Trains 
have been timed for individual miles at speeds of 
over 90 miles before ; there is even said to be on 
record an instance of a single run of 112 miles an 
hour. But never before has an engine done what 
the ten wheeler did that day, when it reached 80 
miles an hour and held the speed for half an hour ; 
reached 85 miles an hour and held that for nearly 
ten minutes ; reached 90 miles and held that for 
three or four consecutive miles. The speed of 75 
miles an hour was maintained for a whole hour, 
and the 75 miles were actually covered in the 60 
minutes. To word it otherwise, the American train 
covered seven miles more in its fastest hour than 
did the English train. 

As a result of the whole trial, the world’s record 
of 65.07 miles an hour for a distance of 510 miles 
was established, a decided increase of speed over 
the English racer. A remarkable fact was that, ow- 
ing to many unforeseen circumstances, the enter- 
prise seemed doomed to failure up to the very last 
twenty miles of the run, and there was no certainty 
of success until the run was actually finished and 
the watches stopped. The gentlemen who left 
Chicago at half past three in the morning were 
watching Mr. John Drew on the stage of a New 
York theatre in the evening of that day. 





THE MODERN JEW. 


N the New World appears an article on ‘“‘ Tend- 
encies of Thought in Modern Judaism,’’ which 
would seem to indicate that in the grand reunion 
of the churches there will be Jews as well as Gen- 
tiles. The writer of the article, Mr. David Philip- 
son, of the Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
is exceedingly liberal upon all the points which dis 
tinguish Jadaism from Christianity, and in this arti- 
cle fairly voices, no doubt, the belief of the Reform 
element among the Jews in America. 


A RELIGION, NOT A RACE. 


Mr. Philipson defines Judaism as a religion and 
not arace. ‘‘ The Jews are a religious community. 
Racial Judaism is a fiction. There is no such thing 
as a pure Jewish race. Many streams of blood have 
commingled through the long course of time in pro- 
ducing what, is spoken of as the Jewish race.’’ More- 
over, he says that modern Judaism preaches, in 
season and out of season, that religion is a matter of 
conviction and not of birth. Physical Judaism he 
considers to be the greatest stumbling block in the 
path of the lofty aspirations of the Reform move- 
ment, and discountenances the fashion of heralding 
as Jews men and women who have gained distinc- 
tion in any of the walks of life, but have turned their 
back upon the faith and been converted to another 
religion. 
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NO LONGER A 


In a line with the position of modern Judaism 
upon the racial question is its teaching in reference 
to the so-called Jewish national hopes. In the mod- 
ern teaching, says Mr. Philipson, the re-establish- 
ment of the Jewish nation in Palestine is repudiated 
on the ground that the Jews are no longer a nation. 
The Jewish nation disappeared on the day that the 
Temple of Jerusalem fell a prey to the flames and 
the city was destroyed by the Roman soldiery. The 
nation’s work was finished. The existence in the 
land of Palestine was a time of preparation. 

This change of view in regard to the return to 


NATION. 


Palestine has involved a corresponding fact regard- 


ing the dispersion of the Jews among the nations of 
the world. Looking at the subject from Mr. Philip- 
son’s point of view, the Jews may no longer consider 
themselves in a state of exile. Their great hope for 
a long time lay in the repossession of the Holy 
Land of old, and the treatment to which they were 
subjected but strengthened them in this hope. 
While this hope lasted they could not but look upon 
the dispersion as an evil, as a punishment for the 
past misdeeds of the people; but now it is looked 
upon not as a misfortune but as a blessing. 


THE MESSIANIC HOPE, 


We are told that even the hope of the coming of a 
Messiah, one of the peculiar characteristics of Juda- 
ism, has been relaxed or modified or rather rejected, 
so far as the belief of the coming of a personal Mes- 
siah is concerned. The Messianic hope, says Mr. 
Philipson, was born of misfortune. In their tribu- 
lations the people looked for the coming of a descend- 
ant of the house of David who would deliver them 
from the power of their enemies and restore them to 
their own. As the evil days multiplied and the life 
of Israel everywhere assumed the monotonous same- 
ness of repression and oppression, the confidence in 
the appearance of the deliverer abated none of its 
keenness. This hope of a personal Messiah 
was, after all, but the passing accommodation to ac- 
cidents of the people’s life. In the larger and broader 
interpretation of the faith, aside from temporal con- 
ditions, the Messianic hope resolves itself into the 
prophetic outlook for the gradual approach of the 
day of universal peace. This is the interpretation 
which modern Judaism gives the thought. The 
belief in the coming of a personal Messiah has been 
rejected, as a necessary consequence of relinquishing 
the expectation of a return to Palestine. 


ATTITUDE TOWARD CHRISTIANITY. 


Mr. Philipson next discusses the attitude of Juda- 
ism toward Christianity. He says: ‘‘ Perhaps in 
no respect are the effects of the newer time and 
thought more apparent than in the attitude of differ- 
ent religions toward one another. Comparative 
studies have brought to light many facts which go 
to prove that in their beginnings the religions of 
various peoples had many points of similarity, and 
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that only as they developed. did divergencies take 
place. Research into religious systems, past and 
present, has also brought out the noble thought that 
somewhat of truth lies in the efforts of man every- 
where to satisfy the cravings of his higher nature. 
The advance of civilization and the better acquaint- 
ance of man with his brother man have been the 
great agents of peace that have succeeded in effect- 
ing a truce between religious factions. We are liv- 
ing in the light of a better day. The bitter persecu- 
tions and the cruel tortures, the wars and the inqui- 
sitions in religion’s name that blacken the records 
of the past, have given way to parliaments of relig- 
ions, where men are learning what their neighbors 
think, and learning, too, that their neighbors are not 
entirely benighted, even though they attend not the 
saine church and subscribe not to the same articles 
of belief.’’ 

‘“‘The reason for the persecution of the Jews lay, 
without doubt, in the fact that the very existence 
and continuance of Judaism were a standing re- 
proach to the claims of Christianity. Only with the 
coming of this century were the Jews accorded the 
rights of men. The attitude of the two faiths to- 
ward each other was naturally one of antagonism, 
sufficiently expressed by overt acts on the one side 
and implied on the other. At present, in the lands 
wherein persecution has ceased, the question be- 
comes a pertinent one as to what the position now is. 
As for Judaism, it freely and cheerfully recognizes 
the fact that Christianity has been one of the world’s 
great civilizing agencies. It believes, too, that it 
can work hand in hand with all other faiths and sys- 
tems for the benefit of mankind. Its professors are 
ever found ready to join with their brother men in 
good works; any onward and forward movement in 
philanthropy finds no more enthusiastic advocates and _, 
supporters. Indeed, the Jews are at one with the 
Christians and all others; in creed, the modern Jew 
of the Reform school is as far from the tenets of 
Christianity as the Jew has ever been.”’ 


POSITION IN REFERENCE TO JESUS. 


The position of modern Judaism in reference to 
Jesus is thus set forth by Mr. Philipson: ‘‘ We look 
upon him as a Jewish teacher, a Jewish reformer in 
his day. There is no backwardness or hesitancy on 
the part of modern Jewish teaching in acknowledg- 
ing the merits of the teacher of Nazareth, the sweet- 
ness of his character, the purity of his life. But, as 
a matter of course, we accord him no exceptional 
position as the flower of humanity, the special in- 
carnation of the divinity. Judaism holds that every 
man is the son of God. We believe that Jesus was 
a man of his time, and that there were other Jewish 
teachers whose precepts were as lofty and whose 
lives as pure. It was the death rather than the life 
of Jesus whereon the peculiarities of Christian the- 
ology were founded. We believe that he was lim- 
ited by the thought of his age, and that numerous 
sentences attributed to him evince the tendencies of 
belief and thought in his time. As the founder of a 





OF REVIEWS. 


religion, we mention him along with Zoroaster, Con- 
fucius, Buddha and Mohammed. He was a Jew of 
the Jews. The orthodox Christianity of to-day he 
would scarcely recognize, as its chief doctrines were 
unknown to him. 





“ CHRISTIANITY’S MILLSTONE.” 


ROFESSOR GOLDWIN SMITH writes in the 
December North American under the title, 
** Christianity’s Millstone.’? The millstone he con- 
ceives of is embodied in the Old Testament. He 
writes reverently and respectfully, but without hesi- 
tation. He declares that we have been led by our 
traditional belief in the inspiration of the Old Testa- 
ment to play fast and loose with our understandings 
and with our moral sense. The following paragraph 
illustrates Professor Smith’s position: 

“The writer heard the other day a very beautiful 
Christian sermon on the purity of heart in virtue of 
which good men see God. But the lesson of the day, 
read before that sermon, was the history of Jehu. 
Jehu, a usurper, begins by murdering Joram the son 
of his master, Ahab, King of Israel, and Ahaziah, the 
King of Judah, neither of whom had done him any 
wrong. He then has Jezebel, Ahab’s widow, killed 
by her own servants. Next he suborns the guardians 
and tutors of Ahab’s seventy sons in Samaria to 
murder the children committed to their care and 
send the seventy heads to him in baskets, to be piled 
at the gate of the city. Then he butchers the breth- 
ren of Ahaziah, King of Judah, with whom he falls 
in on the road, two-and-forty in number, for no spe- 
cified or apparent crime. On his arrival at Samaria 
there is more butchery. Finally he entraps all the 
worshipers of Baal, by an invitation to a solemn 
assembly, and massacres them to a man. At the 
end of this series of atrocities the Lord is made to 
say to him, ‘ Because thou hast done well in execut- 
ing that which is right in mine eyes and hast done 
unto the house of Ahab all that wasin my heart, thy 
children unto the fourth generation shall sit on the 
throne of Israel.’ ”’ 


THE OLD TESTAMENT NOT INSPIRED. 


Professor Smith declares that the books of the Old 
Testament do not put forward any claim to inspira-- 
tion. They are, for the most part, by unknown 
authors and of unknown dates. Where they cite 
elder authorities, such as the book of Jasher, they in 
effect declare themselves indebted to human records, 
and therefore uninspiried. ‘‘ What is the Old Testa- 
ment? Itis the entire body of Hebrew literature, 
theology, philosophy, history, fiction and poetry, 
including the poetry of love as well as that of relig- 
ion. We have bound it all up together as a single 
book, and bound up that book with the New Testa- 
ment, as though the religion of the two were the 
same and the slaughter of the Canaanites or the mas- 
sacre of the day of Purim were a step toward Chris- 
tian brotherhood and the Sermon on the Mount. We 
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have forcibly turned Hebrew literature into a sort 
of cryptogram of Christianity. The love-song called 
The Song of Solomon has been turned into a crypto- 
grammic description of the union of Christ with his 
Church. A certain divine, when his advice was 
asked about the method of reading the Scriptures, 
used to say that his method was to begin at the be- 
ginning and read to the end; so that he would spend 
three hours at least on the Old Testament for one 


that he spent on the New, and would read the list’ 


of the Dukes of Edom as often as he read the Sermon 
on the Mount. The first step toward a rational appre- 
ciation of the Old Testament is to break up the vol- 
ume, separate the acts of Joshua or Jehu from the 
teachings of Jesus, and the different books of the 
Old Testament from each other.’’ 





THE GREAT BICYCLE YEAR. 


"N the Editor’s Study of the January Harper’s 
Mr. Charles Dudley Warner dubs the twelve 
months we are just completing “ the great bicycle 
year,’’ and maintains that it will be a landmark in 
the “ progress’’ of woman, “‘ and consequently in the 
evolution of society.” 

‘“‘ It is true that women heretofore, here and there, 
have been trying the machines in an apologetic, 
shamefaced sort of way, but in this year they have 
boldly come to the front as riders, challenging male 
competition, and making a fashion of that which 
before was an eccentricity. Since the Queen of Italy 
took to the wheel there has been no doubt of the pro- 
priety of doing so; and although the queen who is 
more widely respected and loved than any other 
ruler in her generation has, for reasons of weight 
and state, refrained from this pastime, lesser royal- 
ties and nobilities and leaders of fashion have taken 
it up enthusiastically, and there has been a sudden 
and general wheel movement of the sex, almost sim- 
ultaneous all round the globe—a mounting in hot 
haste in England, on the Continent, and in the 
United States. It has not been done in a corner and 
in private, but has taken the character of a public 
exhibition. During the late London season there 
was every morning a display of equipoise, skill and 
agility in Battersea Park which thousands of both 
sexes assembled to witness.” 


MR. WARNER’S VIEW OF THE SKIRT. 


Mr. Warner is careful not to commit himself to 
any constructive programme of bicycle attire for 
women, but he is certain of some portions of the 
problem: 

“‘ Bicycling is not a graceful performance for man 
or woman, neither in trousers nor skirts, nor in any 
hybrid costume which has been devised. But women 
are more graceful in it than men, because they sit 
more erect and have a regard for appearance, and 
do not hump the back and imitate the cunning atti- 
tude of the monkey on the rmg pony. The treading 


action cannot be made graceful, however prettily 
and skillfully it may bedone. It is doubtful whether 
the skirt, which gives the rider the appearance of 
‘ wallowing’ along, is any addition to the attract- 
iveness of the wheel. Women may ride in tights, 
but it is certain that men never will adopt the skirt. 
It is too dangerous. Man has not courage to risk the 
complications of an overthrow in a skirt. But what- 
ever costume women may finally settle on for this 
arena, it is certain that they will not be driven from 
the wheel. They have joined the increasing army 
of those who are to roll about the world, and who are 
now numerous enough and powerful enough to as- 
sert their rights to the utmost limit. England is 
practically owned by the bicyclists. They have the 
right of way; roads are kept in order for them; inns 
advertise and cater for their patronage as they used 
to for the commercial traveler. The warning bell 
makes teams turn out to let them pass; when at 
speed everybody must get out of their way; even in 
crowded London they nonchalantly assert their 
rights in the press of vehicles, and on the country 
highways their safety is so considered that signs are 
conspicuously posted on the brow of a steep decliv- 
ity: ‘ Notice to Bicyclists. This road is Dangerous.’ 
And this dominating army woman has now joined.’* 


THE ALL-IMPORTANT MATTER OF HEALTH, 


The doctors are generally looking with disapproval 
on what they consider the excessive indulgence by 
women in cycling, though most of them theoretic- 
ally commend the exercise from a hygienic stand- 
point. Mr. Warner says: 

“‘Theard one doctor say that he was attending 4 
dozen ladies for injuries caused by the bicycle. 
This may be no argument against the practice, and 
will not be so long as it is the fashion. It may be 
argued that women ought to be in a physical con- 
dition to ride the wheel with as little liability to de- 
rangement of the nervous system and the vital or- 
gans as men. Perhaps bicycling will bring about a 
more vigorous and enduring physical condition, and 
the serious maladies which the physicians say afflict 
ten women out of every twelve may disappear in the 
next generation. This is very doubtful; but, at any 
rate, the Study is inclined to defend the bicycle as 
against the laced corset and the narrow pointed 
shoes. It is a singular delusion that a woman’s ap- 
pearance is improved by destroying her natural 
shape, by compressing the waist so that all the vital 
organs are displaced, and by cramping the feet so 
that walking is a torture. Ladies who revolt against 
the latter cruelty say that it is impossible to get a 
shoemaker to make a boot in anything like the nat- 
ural size and shape of the foot. If this is true, there 
ought to be a Parliamentary commission on the sub- 
ject, for such wrong to woman ought not to go un- 
redressed, The shoemaker gains no right to pinch 
because the corset-makers pinch. They both ought 
to be indicted for wanton cruelty to one of the fair- 
est beings ever created. They might have tolera- 
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tion if they had the excuse of adding to the beauty 
of daily life. But they do not.” 





THE PALMERSTON IDEAL IN DIPLOMACY. 


DWARD M. CHAPMAN begins his brief pa- 
per in the February Century, ‘“‘ The Palmers- 
ton Ideal in Diplomacy,’’ with an assurance of the 
basal similitude of the American public to the 
British, and he thinks that like psychological ten- 
dencies in the two countries are leading Americans at 
present to an ideal of diplomacy which was repre- 
sented by Palmerston and which is not desirable. His 
estimate of that statesman makes Palmerston a 
shrewd student of human nature, who knew what the 
galleries liked and played to them with assiduity and 
success. He possessed administrative ability and also 
positive convictions. But ‘‘ he made what he called 
patriotism a fetish—a blind, despotic, tyrannous 
thing whose ignorant and imperious demands must 
be satisfied at once, regardless of all large rules of 
right and wrong.”’ 

Now this, Mr. Chapman thinks, has done the Eng- 
lish nation a great deal of harm, by exciting a sort 
of reflex action of repulsion and suspicion in the 
other nations of the world. The phrase ‘‘ British 
aggression ’’ grew out of Palmerston diplomacy, as 
did that antagonism to British policy which leads 
the German, the Frenchman, the Russian and the 
American to assume on @ priori grounds that Eng- 
land is bullying as soon as they hear she is in a con- 
troversy. It would have been impossible, Mr. Chap- 
man says, for England to have invaded Madagascar 
as the French have with the practical acquiescence 
of the world, notwithstanding the fact that it would 
have been much better for Madagascar and the rest 
of the world if it were England and not France who 
established her dominion there. 

Mr. Chapman is afraid that this Palmerstonian 
ideal of foreign policy is growing on this side of the 
Atlantic. ‘‘Its devotees are marvelously noisy. 
They depend largely upon watchwords and badges. 
They are chary of definition, and charier still of all 
appeal to the sober second thought of men. Indeed, 
the man of sober second thought is the one man they 
cannot away with. The self-restraint and dignity 
which the world has a right to expect of a great na- 
tion are scandalous in their eyes. True, they have 
much to say of ‘ dignity,’ but they persistently use 
the word in its Palmerstonian sense of overbearing 
truculence.’”’ Mr. Chapman calls to witness the 
prophetic speeches of Washington and the no less 
prophetic firmness of Lincoln in holding down Sec- 
retary Seward, to show that the fathers of our coun- 
try at any rate had none of Palmerston’s diplomatic 
ideals. 

The editor of the Century appends a short note to 
this article explaining that it was written before the 
appearance of President Cleveland’s special message 
on the Venezuelan question. 





THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


HAS IMMIGRATION INCREASED POPULATION 7 


STUDY of the statistics of our national growth 
in population by Sydney G. Fisher, in Apple- 
ton’s Popular Science Monthly, seems to indicate that 
the rate of increase among native-born Americans 
has fallen off concurrently with the influx of the 
foreign element. Mr. Fisher’s calculations, follow- 
ing closely those of Jarvis and Walker, are made in 
“this manner: Subtracting from the total of whites 
at the end of each decade the number of foreigners 
shown by the same census, the difference between 
these results for two successive decades will be the 
natural increase of the native population, from 
which the percentage can easily be ascertained. 
These calculations show that from a native increase 
of nearly 35 per cent. between 1800 and 1810, there 
has been a steady decline of the rate until the last 
completed decade, when the percentage of native 
increase was only 241g, as shown by the census of 
1890. The first serious falling off was coincident with 
the first pronounced increase of immigration. New 
England’s increase in population was phenomenal 
before the arrival of the foreigner, but since that 
event it has steadily declined. It may be said, of 
course, that this correspondence is not necessarily a 
relation of cause and effect, and indeed some have 
tried to account for it by the general theory that 
civilization itself tends to restrict the increase of pop- 
ulation; but Mr. Fisher argues that the very opposite 
is true, and cites the example of the English people, 
who never doubled themselves in any hundred years 
until 1780-1880, when they almost quadrupled. 


OUR RATE OF GROWTH HAS FALLEN. 


But Mr. Fisher shows that not only has thé rate of 
the native whites fallen off, but the rate of the whole 
population, with immigration added, has steadily 
fallen. 

‘* Tf the native population had kept up an increase 
per decade of only 34 per cent., which was less than 
it had in the twenty years 1790 to 1810, and immi- 
gration had ceased, the white population would now 
be more numerous than it has become with the as- 
sistance of immigration. 

‘If we take the native white population of 5,745,- 
348 in the year 1810 and give it an increase each suc- 
ceeding decade of 84 per cent., with 28 per cent. for 
the decade that included the civil war, we have for 
the year 1890 57,048,758, which is 3,064,863 in excess 
of the 54,983,890 total whites as given by the census 
of that year. 

‘* From the year 1750 to 1830 the native population 
without the assistance of immigration never in- 
creased less than 33.17 per cent. each decade except 
during the Revolution, when it went down to 28.81 
per cent. But now, with a larger immigration than 
was ever known, the increase of our aggregate pop- 
ulation is only 24.85—almost 4 per cent. lower than 
the rate of increase of the native whites during the 
Revolution.”’ 














THE PERIODICALS REVIEWED. 


CENTURY. 
ROM the February Century we have selected ‘‘ The 
Story of the Development of Africa,” by Henry 
M. Stanley, and ‘‘ The Palmerston Ideal in Diplomacy,” 
by E. M. Chapman to review among the ‘“ Leading Arti- 
cles of the Month.” 
AN OLD ARTIST WITH A YOUNG HEART. 

The magnificant copies of the most famous pictures of 
Puvis de Chavannes make the sketch of that artist’s 
work by Kenyon Cox rather the most striking paper on 
art subjects that we have seen in the magazines of this 
month. Puvis de Chavannes was born in 1824 at Lyons, 
and had already begun his career as a great decorator in 
1861, in which year his large canvases, ‘‘ War” and 
“Peace” gave evidence of his present broad and classic 
style. He is now more than 70 years of age, and has at. 
tained almost every honor a painter may work for, and 
yet he is one of the leaders of the young school to-day, 
‘one of the most living and vital influences of contem- 
porary art, one of the most discussed and criticised of 
artists.’””> The mere volume of work which this great 
artist has achieved throughout this long lifetime is as- 
tonishing, and one of the most remarkable things in his 
career is the constant development of his artistic ideals 
of expression. His most striking quality Mr. Cox tells 
us is his individuality. ‘I for one believe that the day 
of mere fact and of mere research is nearly ended, and 
the day of the isolated easel picture, too. We are al- 
ready taking the first steps even here in America ; and 
before very long we shall have come back to the old true 
notion that the highest use of art is to make some useful 
thing beautiful.” 

A MARYLAND COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 

The number begins with a pleasant article by John 
Williamson Palmer, which he calls ‘“‘ Certain Worthies 
and Dames of Old Maryland,’”’ embellished with pictures 
of these same worthies and dames. There has never 
been a more picturesque time and place than Maryland 
in the eighteenth century. Governor Lloyd was one of 
the typical old Maryland country gentlemen. ‘“ He kept 
hounds and hunters, and took pride in the deer park that 
his father had set up on Wyetown farm. Inhis youth he 
delighted in a spirited cocking-main, and was a fancier 
of the finest strains of game fowls ; and when he reluc- 
tantly abandoned the sport, it was from no affectation of 
scruple on the score of humanity, but simply as an ex- 
pression of his dislike of the coarse company the pit at- 
tracted. Along the Wye and Chester rivers he was an 
ardent fowler : swans, wild geese, and ducks innumer- 
able fell to his restless gun ; and many and merry were 
the fishing parties that danced on the bay in his pungies 
and canoes. So, too, was he ‘conspicuous as a member 
of jockey clubs and breeder of racing stock; entries 
from the Governor’s stables were hailed on every course 
in the country.’ It was his habit to return at noon from 
the circuit of his farms, first to a mixt-julep and a nap, 
and then to his family and his guests, who may be said to 
have formed a necessary part of the equipment of Wye 
House, so continual was the ‘company’ which often in- 
cluded personages of the first distinction in the public 
life of the State and nation. The table, bountifully 
spread with the products of the fields and waters that 
might been seen from the windows of the dining-room, 
was richly appointed, and garnished with services of 
massive plate, acquired and transmitted by the genera- 
tions of the Lloyds ; while the guests were served by old 
and trained domestics proud of their office and of the 


company, and accustomed to consideration and kind- 
ness.”’ 
MR. MARION CRAWFORD ON THE POPE. 

In the course of F. Marion Crawford’s sketch of Pope 
Leo XIII., he describes the Pope’s early life as an Italian 
country gentleman near Carpineto. ‘‘ Early hours, con- 
stant exercise, plain food and farm interests made a 
strong man of him, with plenty of simple common sense. 
As a boy he was a great walker and climber, and it is 
said that he was excessively fond of birding, the only 
form of sport offered by that part of Italy, and was 
practiced there in those times as it is now not only with 
guns but by means of nets.” Mr. Crawford characterizes 
Leo XIII. as “straightminded, honest and simple, yet 
keen, sensitive, and nobly cautious.’ 





HARPER’S. 


R. STEPHEN BONSAL’S description of ‘‘ The New 
Baltimore”’ begins the February Harper’s very 
pleasantly. Besides the picturesqueness of the Southern 
life, a surprising showing of lively commerce is proved 
by Mr. Bonsal’s figures. 

In the “ Editor’s Study,’”? Mr. Charles Dudley Warner 
is led by the mention of trolleys to comment on the effect 
of city noises on the unhappy nervous system of the 
modern man, and especially of New York’s unrivaled 
medley of street sounds. Mr. Warner maintains that 
this horrible jangle which New Yorkers are subjected to 
is not at all necessary. London, with a much greater 
congestion of population cannot for a moment vie with 
New York in the matter of noises, and if business in 
New York is at a higher pressure, and more excited, it 
is all the more reason why there should be nv nerve-jar- 
ring attacks on the ear-drums. ‘Going at the pace we 
do go in our cities, our nerves need to be cushioned 
against shocks instead of being laid bare. There is no 
doubt that in New York, for example, business and pro- 
fessional men would do their work with less impairment 
of force if the superfluous noise were removed, and the 
quality of the professional work, and probably of the 
business transactions, are distinctly affected by the 
thunder and rattle in which they are performed,”’ 

Henry Loomis Nelson records ‘‘ The Passing of the 
Fur-Seal.’”? He reviews the rather stirring history of 
sealing legislation during the past ten years, and de- 
cides that the phoca is absolutely doomed unless Great 
Britain and Russia ‘‘can be persuaded to defend the in- 
terests of their citizensagainst the determination of the 
Canadians to kill off the seals as rapidly as possible.”” The 
Paris Award has been simply disastrous to the sealing 
industry. Russia’s indifference and Great Britain’s ap- 
parent willingness to yield to the influences of the Do- 
minion make Mr. Nelson skeptical as to the preserva- 
tion of the seals that are left. He thinks all sealing 
ought to be stopped for at least three years, and that 
after that the close season ought to be extended, an im- 
possibility under the Paris Award. 

In Mr. Caspar W. Whitney’s chapter of the history of 
his journey to the Barren Grounds, he tells about a wood 
bison hunt. The fact that, after his splendid long hard 
hunt, the chances for a kill of these rare buffaloes were 
spoiled by the stupidity of his Indians does not detract 
from the graphic account. Mr. Whitney’s Indians, by 
the way, were not great Nimrods by any means. Not 
only did they spoil the dénouement of this chase ; he says 
they could not in any case shoot even passably well with 
a rifle. 
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SCRIBNER’S. 


HE February Scribner’s opens with a handsomely 
illustrated paper by L. M. Iddings on “‘ The Colo- 
rado Health Plateau,’’ which describes that favored 
region from the point of view of its value for invalids. 
Mr. Iddings takes occasion to compare this region with 
the celebrated “altitude” resorts of Switzerland. He 
thinks that Colorado Springs is vastly superior to Davos 
and St. Moritz on account of the greater amount of sun- 
shine to be obtained in the American resort, and on ac- 
count of the bad months that come to the Swiss regions 
when the snow melts. The Rocky Mountains plateau 
offers an all-the-year-round refuge for invalids. An- 
other point in favor of the American resort is the vast 
extent of the plateau, which renders it possible to get a 
distinct change of locality and atmosphere without ever 
leaving the highland west of the Mississippi. Eastern 
standards of life and manners prevail in Denver and Col- 
orado to a much greater extent than other Western 
places, on account of their newness and their very recent 
settlement by wealthy folk. from the Atlantic coast. 
The English, too, are numerous; they appreciate the 
Rocky Mountain plateau considerably more than Ameri- 
cans do. 
THE LAST ASCENT OF MOUNT ARARAT. 


A graphic account of the fifteenth ascent of Mount 
Ararat is given by the leader of the latest attack on that 
great height, M. H. F. D. Lynch, who scaled Ararat in 
September, 1893. The hill which bore up Father Noah’s 
vessel is 17,916 feet high, and although certain peaks of 
the Caucasus to the north and others in the east are 
considerably higher, yet Ararat appears quite as lofty 
as the very greatest mountains of the world, because it 
rises directly from a low plain, which is very unusual 
with the most altitudinous peaks. The top is covered 
with perpetual snow, and its dome-like shape crowns an 
oval figure drawn from the northwest to southeast. The 
first ascent of Ararat was made in 1829, by a Russian 
traveler, Parrot. Mr. Lynch took with him several 
Kurds, a Swiss guide, and a young Londoner from the 
Polytechnic, whose duty it was to develop photographs. 
He says that when they passed the night at an elevation 
of 12,194 feet, it was impossible to sleep, probably on ac- 
count of the rarity of the atmosphere. The ascent was 
made with each climber moving separately until nearly 
noon of the last day, when the snow sloped at an angle of 
85 degrees, and the Swiss guide linked the party together 
with his rope. 

STRENUOUSNESS VS. SIMPLIFICATION. 

In the department, ‘“ The Point of View,” there is an 
argument for hard work and plenty of it, in answer to 
the notes of warning which one hears nowadays as to 
overwork, nervous strains and “simplification,” and the 
duty of taking ‘‘a little more care not to kill ourselves 
for the sake of a living.”” The “ Point of View” writer 
thinks there is a great deal of cant in this strain, and that 
if a man have sympathies in the universally strenuous con- 
ditions of life, it is a good thing for him to be strenuous. 
‘“‘ The man who uses up his life in doing the best in him to 
increase the well-being and the opportunities of his family; 
or who, having accomplished this to a reasonable extent, 
keeps on using himself hard in the conduct of a great busi- 
ness because hundreds of others are dependent upon it; or 
even because he has come to love the machinery to which 
he has put his hand, fulfills a better ideal than the individ- 
ual wanting less or being content. If he has set the pace 
harder for other men, he has contributed to their strength 
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to bear it. If the best work is now done on the keen 
jump, it at least is not done by men who are always 
measuring the leap.”’ 

This same writer gives a paragraph to George Augustus 
Sala, whose thirty years of newspaper work on the Daily 
Telegraph, made him such a picturesque figure among the 
journalists of the generation. Of the Telegraph, Mr. Sala 
once said that it gave him “ the pay of ap ambassador and 
the treatment of a gentleman.’”’ He wrote for it from 
every locality and in every capacity. He knew all the 
people worth knowing in Europe and America. ‘‘ He 
went to missions and coronations, world’s fairs and bat- 
tles, dinners and balls. He was thought to be the best 
story-teller in Europe ; he knew a vast deal, particularly 
about people, and his society was prized.” 





THE COSMOPOLITAN. 
HE two most prominent features of the February 
Cosmopolitan are Mr. T. A. De Weese’s contribu- 
tion to the literature of horseless carriages, and Professor 
L. L. Dyche’s description of “‘ Walrus Hunting in the 
Arctic Regions.”’ 
THE HORSELESS CARRIAGE. 

Mr. De Weese thinks that the fact that so large 
an area of the United States is devoted to stock rais- 
ing will, perhaps, retard the progress of the horseless 
carriage industry a little in this country. He calls to 
mind, however, that no less than 1,000,000 bicycles 
were in use last summer, and that 200,000 more will be 
added during 1896, which shows that we are not by 
any means absolutely wedded to the idea of horse- 
flesh. He thinks that the horse will retain his pres- 
tige with the many who have a sentiment for him. 
‘“‘But, in practical business, there are innumerable 
uses for the motocycle. It will find greatest favor as 
a vehicle for spinning over the well-paved boulevards 
but in fields of mere usefulness it will, without doubt, 
ultimately displace the horse. The perfected motocycle 
will be more manageable than the express wagon; it 
can be guided among crowded vehicles with fewer 
chances of accidents, and will so simplify the problem 
of street cleaning that there will be a heavy reduction of 
municipal budgets. It is undeniable that the absence 
of the horse from the residence streets would contribute 
very materially to improve the sanitary conditions of 
the contiguous districts.’? Though the experiments so 
far would seem to bring steam and naphtha to the front 
in obtaining motive power, Mr. De Weese thinks that 
electricity, which, of course, is the subject of numberless 
experiments in this direction, promises to prove finally 
successful. The Cosmopolitan heads this article with an 
offer of several thousand dollars in prizes to be awarded 
to the winning motor-carriages in a race from New 
York to Irvington next Decoration Day. 

HUNTING THE WALRUS. 


One of the chief attractions of Professor Dyche’s 
article on walrus hunting are the wonderfully fine 
photographs which are reproduced, showing the giant 
walruses in all of the situations of freedom and of cap- 
ture, of death and of life. Professor Dyche was on 
Lieutenant Peary’s ship when he had this experience in 
walrus hunting, which he describes very graphically, 
but in a style which savors so much of the abbattoir that 
one has to remember the scientific uses of his hunting to 
be appeased. The beasts which he killed and shows 
pictures of weighed anything up to a ton anda half or 
more, and he secured the most excellent specimens for ° 
the various museums he was gunning for, 
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MCCLURE’S. 
HE February McClure’s contains an article by Mr. 
H. P. Robinson describing ‘‘ The Fastest Railroad 
Run Ever Made,’’ which we review at greater length 
elsewhere. 

Murat Halstead writes on ‘‘ The Tragedy of Garfield’s 
Administration,” a paper which contains many con- 
versations and personal reminiscences of Garfield. He 
tells us that the President was, as a soldier, “a big, 
brave boy, powerful, ardent, amiable, rejoicing in his 
strength.” Mr. Halstead says that some time before the 
tragedy he had said to President Garfield, on seeing him 
seated under a strong light in the White House: ‘ Gen- 
eral, I would not sit with my back to an open window 
late at night under a light like this if I were you ; some 
fool will come along with a bulldog pistol and the idea 
that death loves a shining mark.” 

“Who ?”’ said the old soldier ; ‘“‘ nobody is interested 
in killing me. They will let me well alone with their 
bulldog pistols.”” It was but a little while after this 
that Guiteau fired that memorable shot. 

Mr. Will H. Low’s chapter in his series on “‘ A Century 
of Painting,” treats of the art events and customs of the 
past quarter of a century, of John Crome, Constable and 
their contemporaries. The Lincoln life has brought 
Abraham to the age of 26, and is reciting his love tales 
and his experiences as a shop and tavern keeper. Ian 
MacLaren contributes ‘“‘A Government Official,’ and 
another Zenda story appears from Anthony Hope’s pen. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps-Ward reaches that inter- 
esting point in her biography when she was 16 years of 
age, and reading ‘“‘ Aurora Leigh.’’ 





MUNSEY’S. 


T seems that Leschetiszky is to be known forever as 
‘“*Paderewski’s teacher ;’’ to be sure, one could 
scarcely conceive of a less offensive loss of individuality. 
Munsey’s for February says the teacher is so well adver- 
tised by his greatest pupil’s success, that he is literally 
overrun with aspiring pianists clamorous for his instruc- 
tion. But he will only take three or four pupils a day, 
and will only charge four dollars a lesson—which is as 
likely as not to last two hours. He will not teach any 
but such as have already some mastery of technique and 
some possibilities for poetry in their fingers. The anec- 
dotes go to show that Leschetiszky is quite as gruffly 
impolite as the traditions of his profession would lead 
one to anticipate. 

George Holme gives little paragraphic sketches of 
each of the present Forty (or, rather, thirty-six) Immor- 
tals, with a portrait for each Immortal. Mr. Holme 
says it is a good deal like getting into any other club, to 
enter the Academy, only a little harder ; that is, ‘‘ con- 
geniality ’? in one phase is taken into account along 
with genius. ‘Before a candidate can be elected, it is 
an unwritten law that he must make a call of state upon 
every member in Paris. A clever man who knows the 
little peculiarities of his host has an opportunity of 
softly shaping his ways to them, if he is very anxious 
for the vacant fauteuil. It is said that Renan won the 
vote of Victor Hugo, when it was promised to another 
candidate, by listening with a rapt face while he talked.” 

Julia F. Opp has a gossipy article describing the home 
life of the great opera singer Calvé, and Kathryn Staley 
writes on “‘ Photography as a Fine Art,” defining the 
distinctions between amateur and professional photog- 
raphers and describing the work of the most successful 
amateurs. 
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GODEY'S. 


HE February Godey’s has a brief paper by H. E. 
Morrow, telling ‘‘ What the Bicycle Does for the 
Muscles.”” Mr. Morrow gives the result of his carefully 
recorded experience. After five hours a week of wheeling 
for four months, he had lost one-fourth of an inch in calf 
measurement, five-eighths of an inch in neck measurement, 
the right forearm was the same, and all other muscles 
showed gains. The upperleg muscle showed the enormous 
gain of one and three-fourth inches. If the rider sits erect, 
Mr. Morrow promises him an excellent increase of chest 
measurement, and in general, he assigns to the trunk and 
vital organs the greatest benefits the bicycle has to give. 
Mr. Cleveland Moffett writes about Eugene Field and 
gives a number of amusing anecdotes of Field’s practical 
jokes, for which the poet had a great passion. If Mr. Mof- 
fett’s stories be entirely authentic, there was evidently no 
amount of trouble too great for Field in the perpetration 
of these jests. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


HE February Atlantic Monthly is really a charming 

number. We have quoted in the ‘“ Leading Arti- 

cles’? from Mr. Leon H. Vincent’s article on ‘‘ The Biblio- 

taph,” from H. S. Everett’s on ‘‘ Unclaimed Estates,” 

and from the unsigned paper, ‘‘ The Presidency and Mr. 
Reed.” 

Mrs. Rose Hawthorne Lathrop contributes ‘“‘ Some 
Memories of Hawthorne,’”? which describe in anecdote 
and in family letters the life of our novelist in England. 
His daughter says: ‘In the early years of our stay in 
England his personality was most radiant. His face was 
sunny, his aspect that of shining elegance. There was 
the perpetual gleam of a glad smile on his mouth and 
in his eyes. His eyes were either a light gray or a violet 
blue, according to his mood. His hair was brown and 
waved loosely (I take it very hard when people ask me 
if it was at all red !), and his complexion was as clear 
and luminous as his mother’s, who was the most beauti- 
ful woman some people have ever seen. He was tall, 
and with as little superfluous flesh and as much sturdy 
vigor as a young athlete ; for his mode of life was always 
athletic, simple, and abstemious. He leaned his head a 
little to one side, often, in a position indicating alert 
rest, such as we find in many Greek statues,—so different 
from the straight dogged pose of a Roman emperor. He 
‘was very apt to make an assent with an upward move- 
ment of the head, a comfortable h’m-m, and a half-smile. 
Sympathetic he was, indeed, and warm with the fire 
that never goes out in great natures. He had much 
dignity ; so much that persons in his own country some- 
times thought him shy and reticent to the verge of mor- 
bidness. But it was merely the gentlemanliness of the 
man, who was jocund with no one but his intimate 
friends, and never fierce except with rascals, as I 
observed on one or two occasions. Those who thought 
him too silent were bores whom he desired not to 
attract.” 

A very able letter to the ‘Contributors’ Club” ex- 
presses staunch disapproval cf the Decameron for the 
use of modern readers. With all due allowance for 
“other times, other customs,” this critic, who, of course, 
is writing apropos of Mr. Symonds’ recent monograph, 
maintains that Boccaccio was a little too bad, and un- 
necessarily so. He scores a very good point when he 
calls to witness the idealistic lives and loves of Dante 
and Petrarch. 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


N our department of ‘‘ Leading Articles’? we have 

quoted from Mr. Gladstone’s expressions concerning 

the future life and from Dr. Judson’s Smith’s defense of 
“ Foreign Missjons in the Light of Fact.” 

M. Romero, the Mexican Minister to the United States, 
in examining ‘‘ The Philosophy of the Mexican Revolu- 
tions,”’ declares that his country is now a land of peace, 
and that all the causes which conspired to bring about 
civil war in years gone by have passed away forever. 
The Church party, says Minister Romero, is completely 
broken down as a political organization. 

The conditions of modern warfare, especially on the 
sea, are considered in a group of four papers by recog- 
nized experts. ‘‘ Speed in American War-Ships”’ is the 
subject assigned to Prof. William 8, Aldrich, a mechan- 
ical engineer, who argues to show that our newest war 
vessels, with triple expansion engines operating triple 
screws and attaining the highest speed with the greatest 
economy, have embodied the greatest improvements of 
the day ; that we have no more worlds to conquer, in that 
respect, and that more attention should now be paid to 
fighting policy. Admiral Colomb, of the British Navy, 
deprecates the modern tendency to value measured 
speed exclusively, since excessive speed invariably means 
the reduction of some other element of naval force 
among ships of the same class. Admiral Luce, U.S. N., 
selects two object-lessons in naval warfare under modern 
conditions—the battle of Lissa, between Italy and Aus- 
tria in 1866, and the battle of the Yalu, between Japan 
and China in 1894. The former shows what disaster may 
be caused by want of discipline, inattention to drills in 
naval tactics and gunnery, and a disregard for the ele- 
mentary principles of the science of war ; the latter, on 
the other hand, illustrates the advantages of careful 
training in time of peace, including a study of the prin- 
ciples of naval strategy as applied in the operations of 
war in history. Lieut. John K. Cree, U.S. A., forecasts 
some of the possibilities of the air-ship (when a success- 
ful one is invented) as an element to be reckoned with 
the warfare of the near future. 

Karl Blind, writing on ‘‘ The Crisis in the East,’ says 
of the plan for the partition of Turkey: “If it were 
carried out, it would simply form the preface to a future 
general war between the powers concerned. Under 
these circumstances, one would fain hope against hope 
that an internal reform of the Ottoman Empire—such as 
was begun, but unfortunately too quickly crushed, or 
placed into abeyance—in the days of the Parliament of 
1876, were once more attempted at the eleventh hour. 
If this is not done, the prospects are dark indeed, and 
Europe may expect a continued era of an ever increasing 
militarism and a future universal war more terrible than 
any recorded in the darkest pages of history.” 

The British Minister to Guatemala contributes an 
article on ‘‘ Central America and Its Resources,” in the 
course of which he speaks enthusiatically of the possi- 
bilities of the Nicaragua Canal. The physical difficulties 
of the enterprise he considers insignificant compared 
with those of the Panama route. 

The ‘“‘ Study in Husbands,’’ by Marion Harland, Mrs. 
Burton Harrison, and Elizabeth Bisland, seems to add 
no tangible increment to the totality of human knowl- 
edge of the subject. All three writers are agreed on 
the general usefulness of the husband in the social 
economy, but no new suggestions are offered as to the 
methods by which husbands are to be made out of 
bachelors. 
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THE ARENA. 


LSEWHERE we have called attention to Robert 

Stein’s article on ‘“‘A Universal Ratio,” and the 

accompanying letters from students of the money 
problem. 

The government telegraph is advocated in this number 
by the Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott and Prof. Frank Parsons, 
and opposed by Postmaster-General Wilson. The argu- 
ments advanced in favor of a postal telegraph and of 
government ownership are the familiar ones. The Post- 
master-General makes the assertion, in reply, that. in 
this country the cost of any business enterprise carried 
on by the government is greater than it would be in 
private hands, and that the post office itself is no excep- 
tion to this rule, although much of its work is done 
through contracts with private persons. The ninety 
millions now expended, he says, would produce better 
results if the service could be organized and everywhere 
administered as our most successful railroad corporations 
are managed. ‘ Nothing is more certain, were the gov- 
ernment to undertake the control or monopoly of the 
telegraph, than that we should have, at any rates of 
service the people would expect, a heavy annual deficit, 
to swell the regular deficit of the post office depart- 
ment.”’ 

Mr. Earnest Howard Crosby offers a brief exposition 
of ‘‘ Count Tolstoi’s Philosophy of Life,” the simplicity 
of which is well set forth in these sentences: ‘The 
proper answer for me to make to the member of the 
Theosophical Society who wishes to convert me to his 
belief in the seven planets and the astral body and 
karma and devachan is that these things are none of my 
business. Granted that I am an immortal being, still 
this life is too short to study eternity in. But whena 
man comes to me laying stress on my duties here on 
earth and promising me the proof of the truth of his 
doctrines in my own consciousness, I can well afford to 
give hima hearing. Count Tolstoi makes no claim to 
novelty for his teaching. Itis that of Christianity—of 
the Christianity of the Sermon on the Mount as distin- 
guished from that of the Council of Nicsea. He virtually 
says to us: ‘ Renounce your selfish ends ; love all men— 
all creatures—and devote your life to them. You will 
then be conscious of possessing eternal life and for you 
there will be no death.’ ”’ 


THE FORUM. 


LSEWHERE in this number we have quoted from 

Mr. John W. Midgley’s “ Railroad Rate Wars,” 

from Sir Edmund Fremantle’s review of the ‘‘ Naval As- 

pects of the Japan-China War,” and from the Rev. Wm. 

Bayard Hale’s ‘‘ Study of Church Entertainments ;”’ our 

January number reviewed the article by Mr. Frederick 

William Holls on “‘ The ‘German Vote’ and the Republi- 
can Party.” 

Mr. Adolf Ladenburg, a member of an international 
banking house in New York City, offers “Some Sug- 
gestions on Currency and Banking ’—among others, a 
plan for the establishment of “ clearing-house banks,” 
local and national, by which the centralization of our 
banking system, with all its attendant advantages to the 
currency of the country, may be secured. 

Mr. James H. Penniman, who called attention in the 
Forum of May, 1895, to what he termed “ The Criminal 
Crowding of Public Schools,” presenting startling statis- 
tics from some of our large cities, now supplements his 
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original statement with still more damaging facts which 
have come to light in the interim—all this information 
having been furnished by ‘careful and conservative 
men, whose chief concern is for the welfare of the chil- 
dren in the schools, and whose personal interests would 
incline them to take as favorable a view as possible of the 
situation.’? The evil of overcrowding seems to be most 
seriously felt in the cities of New York, Brooklyn, Wash- 
ington and Baltimore. Chicago is laboring under ex- 
ceptional difficulties : the city is growing at the rate of 
65,000 yearly, and 13,000 of this number are children of 
school age, but the Board of Education has been empow- 
ered by the legislature to make a 5 per cent. levy on 
real estate, three-fifths of which may be used for building 
purposes, and during the year ending June, 1895, 16 new 
school buildings were opened, and 21 begun; for the 
year 1896 the sum of $2,660,000 has been assigned for 
ground and buildings—enough to build 20 or 25 school- 
houses ; all existing buildings are reported to be in good 
condition. Now let the Eastern cities follow Chicago’s 
example, and the evils so bitterly complained of will soon 
cease to exist. 

Mr. William Ordway Partridge, the sculptor, writing 
in the development of his art in America, dwells on the 
importance of art-education in the public schools asa 
means of bringing the whole people to a state of develop- 
ment at which high art can be appreciated. He also in- 
sists on the highest ideals in the training of our artists. 
‘Tt is a crucial time with the American people and their 
fine arts ; and it behooves the public to demand great 
art of the sculptor, and not to accept that which is com- 
monplace or meretricious. It should refuse that which 
is mere photographic reproduction, and that order of 
sculpture which belongs to the maker of plaster casts. 
It must demand of its artists a high order—and, above 
all things, a sane order—of living. There is no reason 
why the public should tolerate eccentric and ignoble 
living from the sculptor and painter, ar.y more than from 
the author, or, in fact, from any man. It must compel 
its artists to be great.” 

Col. Carroll D. Wright advances several weighty 
reasons why prompt action should be taken by Congress 
regarding the Twelfth Federal Census. These are, in 
brief, the desirability of co-operating with other nations 
in the adoption of certain uniform inquiries for the 
world’s censuses of 1900; the necessity of early prepa- 
ration for our own national census, irrespective of inter- 
national undertakings, and the general expectation that 
a permanent census office will be established by our gov- 
ernment, which was the first to establish by law a peri- 
odical census, and has always taken the lead among the 
nations into the expansion of census inquiries. 





GUNTON’S MAGAZINE. 


HAT vigorous little monthly heretofore known as 
the Social Economist begins its tenth volume as 
Gunton’s Magazine of American Economics and Political 
Science. Its management is unchanged, as indeed may 
be inferred from its new title. It has been edited from 
the first by Prof. George Gunton. Among other inter- 
esting articles, the January number presents a careful 
study of the negro community at Carlisle, Pa., by Guy 
Carleton Lee, of the Johns Hopkins University. Mr. 
Lee promises to supplement this paper with one giving 
the conclusions he has formed from his observations. 
We have quoted elsewhere from the first article of 
this number—“ Philosophy of the Monroe Doctrine.”’ 
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THE OUTLOOK. 


N the February magazine number of the Outlook, 
there is a paper on “‘ The Higher Life of New York 
City,’ by Dr. Albert Shaw. Other prominent features 
of this number of the Outlook are M. W. Barton’s paper 
on Clara Barton and the Red Cross movement, Mr. Ham- 
ilton W. Mabie’s critical sketch of Alfred Austin, and 
second chapter of Ian Maclaren’s novel, ‘‘ Kate Car- 
negie.’’ Professor Charles A. Bennett of the Teacher’s 
College, of New York, answers the question, ‘‘ How 
Shall a Boy Be Introduced to Tools?’’ and Mr. Willis 
J. Abbot, the Chicago journalist, contributes the first 
three illustrated papers called ‘‘From Atlanta to the 
Sea,’’ which follow General Sherman’s ride, but in the 
light of the conditions now obtaining in that country. 





THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


HE second number of our new historical quarterly 
is quite as varied and interesting in its contents 
as was the first. Mr. Henry C. Lea gives the results of 
a study in Spanish history—the massacres of the Jews 
in 1391; Mr. Henry C. Campbell discusses certain prob- 
lems in early Western history connected with the ex- 
plorations of Radisson and Groseilliers ; Prof. Charles H. 
Levermore describes the personnel of Whig leadership 
in colonial New York ; Prof. F. J. Turner concicdes his 
instructive papers on ‘ Western State-Making, in the 
Revolutionary Era;’’ Gaillard Hunt brings to light 
some curious and important information regarding office- 
seeking in Washington’s day, and Harry A. Cushing 
reviews an important pamphlet on ‘The People the 
Best Governors,’ printed in 1776, and preserved in the 
Library of the Connecticut Historical Society. The most 
important original document printed in this number of 
the Review is the diary of Richard Smith, of New Jer- 
sey, in the Continental Congress. 





THE POLITICAL SCIENCE QUARTERLY. 


HE excellent periodical edited by the Columbia Col- 
lege faculty of political science has completed, 
with the current number, the tenth year of its existence. 
The REVIEW OF REVIEWS has been glad to quote fre- 
quently from the Quarterly’s exceptionally able articles 
dealing with current problems and events in the world 
of politics. As is fitting, the editors at the close of 
this first decenn‘al period indulge in a brief retrospect. 
Of the general province of the Quarterly in periodical 
literature, they say: “The field which the Quarterly 
undertook to cover was a wide one, as was fully realized 
at the inception of the enterprise. The work to be done, 
moreover, was, from the point of view of periodical 
literature, that of the pioneer, at least in the English 
language. It wasa most convincing evidence of sound 
judgment in thus entering the field that our example 
was quickly followed by others. The end of the decade 
shows a considerable number of periodicals under uni- 
versity auspices, exploiting the scientific ground where 
at the beginning the Political Science Quarterly worked 
alone. These later ventures have been devoted, how- 
ever, less to political science in general than to various 
special branches which are grouped under this term.” 
The total number of leading articles in the ten vol- 
umes is about two hundred and fifty, of which more 
than one hundred have treated of economics (including 
topics of public and private finance, statistics and soci- 
ology), eighty of law, and about sixty of politics. 
As regards the personnel of the contributors, the edi- 
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tors recognize the presumption that most of the writers 
would naturaly be university and college instructors, and 
in ‘the department of book reviews it seems that this 
presumption has held good, but of the leading articles 
fully one-half have been contributed by writers outside 
the ranks of educators. About 15 per cent. of the articles 
have been contributed by foreigners— Englishmen. 
Frenchmen, Germans, Italians, Belgians, and Swiss, 
Useful matter has always been welcomed from the 
widest possible range of sources ; thus far no number of 
the Quarterly has failed to present at least one leading 
article by a writer new to its pages. 

In this number of the REviEw or REVIEWS we have 
quoted from the article by Mr. A. D. Noyes in the cur- 
rent Quarterly on ‘“‘ The Late Bond-Syndicate Contract.”’ 





CENTENARY OF TRADE JOURNALISM. 
HE centennial anniversary of the Shipping and Com- 
mercial List and New York Price Current is coin- 
cident with that of Jay’s commercial treaty. The oldest 
commercial journal in the United States celebrates this 
important anniversary with an elaborately illustrated 
edition in which are described all the important business 
organizations of New York City. The speeches at the 
«¢ American Commerce”? banquet at Delmonico’s on 
December 19 are fully reported. Col. Fred. Grant con- 
tributes an account of the Jay treaty, and William H. 
Webb gives interesting reminiscences of the Port of 
New York. Several hundred excellent half-tone por- 
traits of prominent New Yorkers are presented. 





THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


HE Fortnightly Review for January begins well. 
We notice elsewhere Mrs. Crawford’s ‘“ Object 
Lesson in Christian Democracy,’’ and the paper on ‘“‘ The 
‘Transvaal Question.”’ 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


Mr. John Bailey contributes a literary paper on ‘“ Mat- 
thew Arnold.” He remarks, somewhat grimly, that 
Matthew Arnold does not shine as a letter-writer, and, 
therefore, passes on to consider him as a poet and a 
critic. He says: ‘‘ It may be that, in the end, Matthew 
Arnold, though not the greatest, may yet be found to be 

‘the most representative poetic force of his time. But 
we are, as yet, too near that time to be able to read its 
ultimate tendencies:”’ 

Whatever may be thought of Matthew Arnold’s 
poetry, Mr. Bailey thinks that, as a critic, ‘his was un- 
questionably the first force of his time. No contempo- 
rary critic of literature has exercised anything approach- 
ing his influence. And there is no direction in which 
his influence was so searching, so complete, or, one may 
add, so entirely and absolutely salutary.” : 


“THE LAW’S DELAY,” 
Mr. J. S. Rubenstein passes in review the present 


state of the English judicial system, and makes the fol- ~ 


lowing suggestions : ‘1. That all judicial offices should 
be filled by persons selected for their judicial qualifica- 
tions, wholly irrespective of political or other outside 
considerations. 2. That the framing of rules regulat- 
ing legal procedure should, subject to the control of the 
Lord Chancellor, be intrusted to the Incorporated Law 
Society. If these suggestions should be carried into 
effect a serious step will have been taken toward put- 
ting our liouse in order, and of making justice for the 
people a living reality, and not merely what it too often 
is now, a by-word of reproach.”’ 
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‘ 


KIMBERLEY AS A CURE FOR CONSUMPTIVES. 


Dr. Robinson Roose, who has recently been in South 
Africa, strongly approves of the proposal to establish a 
hospital for the cure of consumptives at Kimberley. Mr. 
Rhodes has subscribed some $50,000, directly or indirectly 
for the establishment of this sanatorium which is spe- 
cially recommended for the treatment of persons suffer- 
ing from pulmonary complaints in incipient stages: 
‘¢ The fees for admission will be such as to secure a fair 
remuneration to the resident custodians. Large profits 
will not be aimed at, but the tariff will probably be a 
little higher than at ordinary hotels—with which the 
institution will compare favorably as regards comforts 
and necessaries for invalids. Admission will be granted 
only to those patients whose condition promises a fair 
chance of recovery. A sum of $40,000 has been set aside 
for the building, and plans have been invited by adver- 
tisement.”’ 

FREETHINKING DERVISHES. 

Mr. Richard Davey, in an interesting paper on “ The 
Sultan and His Priests,’ enters into considerable detail 
as to the various orders which exist in Constantinople. 
One of these orders—that of the Bektachi—has revolu- 
tionary tendencies, and was reformed on valetudinarian 
lines at the close of the last century. Mr. Davey says : 
‘‘ While recognizing the existence of the Supreme Be- 
ing, the Bektachi say no prayers whatever, and the 
speeches made at their meetings are purely of a philo- 
sophic, literary, political, and scientific character. It is 
even said that they are affiliated to some of the French 
Masonic Lodges. One thing is certain: the order con- 
sists almost exclusively of gentlemen of education be- 
longing to the liberal or Young Turkey party. Hence, 
as may be imagined, the Bektachi are not smiled upon by 
the Sultan, but he has never been able to suppress them. 
They have survived the Janissaries, of which order they 
at one time formed a part. At the present moment they 
are not numerous, but they are undoubtedly very influ- 
ential, on account of the high character and education of 
their principal members. They have no Tekié in Con- 
stantinople proper, and the one at Rumelli Hissar is con- 
stantly watched by the police and by palace spies. 





THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


ONE of the articles in the current number of the 
National calls for special remark. Mr. Frederick 
Greenwood’s latest rendering of his gloomy speculations 
as to the future are published under the title ‘The 
Squeeze.”” They are cast in a somewhat original form, 
being put this time into the mouth of the august shade 
of Lord Beaconsfield, who walks backward and forward 
with Mr. Greenwood in front of Hughenden Manor, and 
after discoursing at length concerning the disastrous 
blunder which was committed when he was forbidden 
to go to war with Russia twenty years ago, disappears 
muttering, ‘‘ Arm! Arm! Arm!’ The Dean of Norwich 
, discusses the possibility of founding a National Church 
Sustentation Fund. He has no difficulty in making out 
from the statistics of clerical poverty that there is very 
great need for some such national effort. 

Mr. Sidney Low writes on ‘“‘ The Armed Peace—New 
Style,” the practical application of which is to mcrease 
the navy. Mrs. Francis Darwin seeks to answer her own 
question, ‘‘Is British Housekeeping a Success?’ Her 
opinion is that it is not much of a success at present, and 
that it will have to become more co-operative in the fu- 
ture. An editor, writing upon advertisement as a gentle 
art, chaffs Sir Walter Besant on his praise of the literary 
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agent. Mr. Hartley Withers publishes a plea for variety 
in taxation. His idea is that it would be well to tax 
cycles, cats, novels, including serials in the daily papers, 
betting men, the instruments of gambling on the Stock 
Exchange, and a few other unconsidered trifles of a like 
nature. James Hooper has a paper on George Borrow, 
and Captain Maxse continues his paper on “‘ Our Military 
Problem—for Civilian Readers.”’ 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


E notice in the preceding department the article 
on the Anglo-American dispute. 
MUTUAL AID AMONG MODERN MEN. 

Prince Kropotkin, under this head, contributes one of 
his interesting and suggestive papers full of little known 
facts, illustrating the extent to which mutual help pre- 
vails in many countries, notably Switzerland, Southern 
France, and Russia. The principle of brotherly co-oper- 
ation is the salvation of society. ‘‘ When we admire the 
Swiss chdlet, the mountain road, the peasants’ cattle, the 
terraces of vineyards, or the schoolhouse in Switzer- 
land, we must keep in mind that without the timber for 
the chalet being taken from the communal woods and 
the stone from the communal quarries, without the cows 
being kept on the communal meadows, and the roads 
being made and the schoolhouses built by communal 
work, there would be little to admire.”’ 

The Russian peasants have been developing fraternal 
co-operation in all kinds of ways. Prince Kropotkin 
says: ‘‘ The sudden extension lately taken in Russia by 
the little model farms, orchards, kitchen gardens, and 
silkworm-culture grounds—which are started at the vil- 
lage schoolhouses, under the conduct of the schoolmaster, 
or of a village volunteer—is also due to the support 
they found with the village communities.”’ 

Even in savage Africa, he thinks, the mutual support 
institutions of the village communities constitute the 
saving element which prevents the native African from 
degenerating to the level of the ourang-outang. 


A NONCOMFORMIST RETROSPECT. 


The Rev. J: Guinness’ Rogers, in a paper entitled “‘ A 
Septuagenarian’s Retrospect,” surveys the changes 
which have been wrought in his lifetime. Recalling the 
condition of things that existed when he came into the 
world, he says that we are living to-day in a condition 
of things considerably in advance of any Utopia which 
his father’s fancy would have pictured. The only ex- 
ception is that the State Church continues to exist. 
Even in relation to Church establishment, however, he 
admits that the Noncomformist grievances are greatly 
reduced in number, and most of them are hardly such as 
legislation could be expected to remedy. His own 
strong conviction is that the relations of religious sects 
and parties in this country have been very materially 
improved. This he regards as one of the most hopeful 
signs of the time. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mrs. Archibald Little describes a visit which she and 
her husband paid to an out-of-the-way district in the 
wild west of China. Mr. Gennadius writes on ‘‘ Erasmus 
and the Pronunciation of Greek.’’ Mr. Leslie Stephen 
critcises Mr. Gladstone’s recent paper on Bishop Butler, 
and Professor Salmoné asks if the Sultan of Turkey is 
really the true Caliph. He thinks that although the 
Caliph of Islam to-day is the Sultan of Turkey, the Otto- 
mans are by no means regarded as the chosen leaders by 
all the Moslem world. 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


N the Contemporary for January the leading place is 

give to Dr. Dillon’s appeal on behalf of Armenia, ex- 

tracts from which appear in another page. Also we have 
reviewed elsewhere Hon. H. Howard’s article on Cuba. 


OF THE WORTH OF GREAT MEN, 


Mr. W. H. Mallock continues his study of sociology: 
emphasizing the importance of studying the individuals 
who, count rather than the unimportant nonentities who 
make up the multitude: ‘‘The primary cause is the 
struggle which causes the survival, not of the largest 


_ number of men of average capacity, but of the largest 


number of men of exceptional capacity—the largest num- 
ber of great men. In any study, therefore, of sociology, 
of social evolution, of social progress, the first step to be 
taken is to study the part played by great men. It is 
idle to speak of what man does, or of what social aggre- 
gates do, unless we use such language as a sort of con- 
venient shorthand. To give this shorthand any intelli- 
gible meaning, we must first inquire carefully what is 
done by the parts of which social aggregates are com- 
posed—different classes of men, different grades of men, 
and in certain cases different individuals.” 


SHAKESPEARE IN DENMARK. 


Shakespearean students will be very much interested 
in the paper by Jan Stefansson, who writes on Shake- 
speare at Elsinore. He maintains that Shakespeare must 
have visited Elsinore on account of his extraordinarily 
accurate knowledge of the Royal Castle, which he could 
not have derived from books, and also from his acquaint- 
ance with Danish customs not generally possessed by 
Englishmen of his time. Mr. Stefansson thinks that he 
went with his fellow-actors to Elsinore in 1586. At any 
rate, Mr. Stefansson thinks that this hypothesis may be 
safely located in the region that lies between proba- 
bility and certainty. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 


HE New Review contains a very interesting paper 
by Mr. H. G. Wells, entitled ‘‘ Under the Knife,” 
describing his experiences under anesthetics. It may 
be purely imaginary, but if so it is extremely well done. 
The article which is prepared with a most careful eye 
for purposes of sensation is that entitled ‘“‘ Made in Ger- 
many.’’ The writer takes a pessimist view of the pros- 
pect of British manufacturers. His paper, will be useful 
as calling attention to the dangers with which British 
industrial supremacy is threatened. There is the usual 
contribution to the records of criminals from Mr. Whib- 
ley. 

The most interesting literary article is that in which 
Mr. Stephen Crane’s ‘ Red Badge of Courage ”’ is praised 
to the skies. The reviewer declares that Mr. Crane “is 
a great artist, with something new to say, and conse- 
quently with a new way of saying it. His theme, indeed, 
is an old one, but old themes rehandled anew in the light 
of novel experience are the stuff out of which master- 
pieces are made, and in ‘The Red Badge of Courage,’ 
Mr. Crane has surely contrived a masterpiece. He, as 
an artist, achieves by his singleness of purpose a truer 
and completer picture of war than either Tolstoi, bent 
also upon proving the insignficance of heroes, or Zola, 
bent also upon prophesying the regeneration of France.’’ 
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THE FRENCH AND 


THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


HE first article in the December Revue des Deux 
Mondes is a continuation of those on ‘‘ The Mechan- 

ism of Modern Life,’”’ by Vicomte d’Avenel, and deals 
exhaustively with the subject of paper. Passing rapidly 
over the earliest know manuscripts on Egyptian papy- 
rus, wax tablets, and carefully-prepared sheepskins or 
parchment, we come at length to the first paper made of 
rags about the period of the reign of Saint Louis. Rag 
paper came from China, and had travelled across Asia by 
very slow steps, about three miles each century. From 


Samarcand it got to Bagdad, reaching Cairo in the year . 


1100. Travelling across the coast of Africa, paper at last 
crossed the Mediterranean, and for a long time was not 
to be found further north than Languedoc. The oldest 
French manufactory, that of Essonnes, founded in 1340, 
is still the largest in France. M. Blanchet, the French 
commissioner at the Chicago Exhibition, thought it 
worth while to write a special report concerning Amer- 
ican paper, which is made by the most elaborate ma- 
chinery, and though sold at the same price as in France, 
the workmen engaged in its manufacture receive three 
times as much wages as do French paper-makers. 


RENDUEL, THE FRENCH PUBLISHER, 


Not the least instructive article to those interested in 
French literature is the account, given by M. Julien, 
of the remarkable publisher Renduel, the man who 
brought out sixty years ago the bookg of so many famous 
writers of the romantic school, including Victor Hugo, 
Theophile Gautier, Lamennais, and Hefiri Heine, the 
publication of whose totally unknown work argued in 
1833 a very special courage and confidence. 


UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE. 


The first article in the second December Revue des 
Deux Mondes deals with the organization of universal 
suffrage, and discusses what we are accustomed to call 
the representation of minorities. M. Benoist is very 
well up in his subjects ; he refers to a practical experi- 
ment made in Denmark forty years ago by the Danish 
Minister Andria, and to the theory so clearly and elo- 
quently expounded a short time afterward, with the 
entire approbation of John Stuart Mill, by Mr. Thomas 
Hare, an English writer, recently deceased, and whose 
remarkable intellect has perhaps hardly obtained full 
and due measure of recognition. 


LOUIS NAPOLEON AS A YOUNG MAN. 


M. Ollivier contributes a somewhat singular account 
of Louis Napoleon asa young man. He considers that 
no historical personage has been so villified and black- 
ened by calumny as Napoleon the Third. It was said 
that he was not the son of his father, that when he ar- 
rived at supreme power he was a madman, and after- 
ward a bandit, that in later years he was a dreamer and 
an enthusiast, that he was sterile for good and fertile for 
evil. His apologist sets himself to’ work to tear away 
the disfiguring veils which, according to him, have hid- 
den the veritable man. Napoleon III. was born in Paris 
in what is now La Rue Lafitte, and Josephine announc- 
ing his birth to her son-in-law, then in Holland, wrote : 
‘“‘The baby is a prince, he is handsome, he is charming, 
he will be a great man like his uncle. Let us hope he 
will not be sulky like his papa.’ ‘I hope,” added 
Napoleon, “ that the child will be worthy of his name 
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and his destinies.’”” He was baptized at Fontainebleau 
in 1810, his godfather being the Emperor and his god- 
mother being Marie Louise. 

AGAINST WORLD’s FAIRS. 

M. Mirbeau asks what is the good of great exhibitions, 
and answers his question much to the disadvantage of 
world’s fairs ; the motive of the paper is the defeat of 
the project lately elaborated with a view to 1900. The 
writer believes that for industrial purposes exhibitions 
are completely useless; that they help to swell the repu 
tation of Paris at the expense of the provinces; that a 
whole world of financial agents are set in motion, and 
that to the more serious objects of the show are added 
numerous resorts of amusements and even of debauch- 
ery ; in this connection M. Mirbeau specifies the Turkish 
quarter of the Exhibition of 1889, which was the occa- 
sion of much scandal. He hopes that the Chamber will 
refuse the grant demanded for the erection of a 1900 ex- 


hibition. 
M LEON SAY, who is rather a politician than a 
e writer, contributes the text of a speech lately 
made by him at the Academy of Moral Sciences, of 
which institution he is president. The discourse con- 
sists of a temperate attack on socialism and socialists. 
He recalls the dying words of Malon, the socialist phil- 
osopher and historian : ‘‘I die in the pantheist, evolu- 
tionist, and socialist faith.’’ He considers modern so- 
cialism essentially a product of German thought, and 
agrees with Engel, who once declared that without Ger- 
man philosophy and, above all, without Hegel, the Ger- 
man form—that is, the only rational form of socialism— 
would never have existed. M. Say declares that social- 
ism has in one sense been always with us, and he quotes 
the communism and collectivism now practiced in cer- 
tain African and Eastern tribes to bear out his theory. 
The well-known economist evidently takes a keen inter- 
est in the subject, and is familiar with the works of those 
who have in the past and present advocated socialism, 
for he discusses with some acuteness the position 
adopted in turn by such men as James Stuart Mill, Ben- 
tham and Ricardo, down to those expressed by Henry 
George. 





THE REVUE DE PARIS. 


MILITARY FALLACIES, 


General Dragomirov contributes to the second number 
of the Revue an article dealing with what he considers 
certain military fallacies ; the greatest now current is, 
according to him, the importance attached to modern 
armaments. He evidently regrets the old days when 
men fought hand to hand, and points out the evil moral 
effect of long-distance firing. According to the General 
no soldier, however brilliant, can foresee the issue of a 
battle, or prevent the occurrence of some trifle which 
may turn the tide of defeat or victory. To prove this 
point he quoted the events which decided the battles of 
Friedlingen, Arcola and Rivoli, and he declares that the 
great object in modern warfare should be to avoid any 
kind of surprise. 

THE EVOLUTION OF COSMETICS. 

The evolution of cosmetics and dyes has inspired M. 
Bardoux with an amusing article. In it he attempts to 
prove that at no period of the world’s history has the 
art of beauty been neglected by men and women; and 
he calls into question, among others, the angel Azael, Job, 
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Jezebel, Jeremiah, Homer, and Saint Cyprian. Both the 
Greek and the Roman ladies tried to improve their com- 
plexions. Under Augustus the use of white lead was 
only permitted to: women of patrician birth ; the writ- 
ings of the Roman satirists and moralists, from Martial 
to St. Jerome, constantly alluded to the use of cosmetics, 
rouge, and hairdyes. Ovid’s poem concerning cosmetics 
has been unfortunately lost, but the work written by 
Crito, the apothecary of the Empress Plotina, was ap- 
parently the first of innumerable volumes written con- 
cerning these matters. In the Middle Ages scarce a 
woman in any condition of life, from the nun to the blue- 
stocking, but painted and powdered her face, both on 
great and small occasions, and even corpses were rouged 
in order to make them look life-like. During the Revo- 
lution rouge went out of fashion, and an artificial pallor 
was produced by means of cold cream and pearl powder. 
The art of dyeing the hair seems as old as the world, and 
there is little doubt that during the Renaissance most 
Italian women appeared in, the red and yellow chevelures 
immortalized by Titian and his fellow artists. The 
author remarks that when cosmetics went out, washing 
came in ; more than one holy man was canonized on ac- 
count of his lack of personal cleanliness, and soap was an 
unknown luxury in 1700. 





THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 


HE December numbers of the Nouvelle Revue, though 
lacking in any article calling for lengthy extract, 
are full of interesting matter ; and Madame Adam boasts 
among her contributors Edmond de Goncourt, Pierre 
Loti, and Maurice Maeterlinck, who are each repre- 
sented by very characteristic pieces of work, while M. 
Vachon’s critical account of Puvis de Chavannes is illus- 
trated by a fine gravure hors texte, somewhat a new de- 
parture, and one worthy of commendation. 


IN OPPOSITION TO THE PARIS EXPOSITION OF 1900. 


A spirit of growing opposition to the proposed Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1900 is now being felt in Paris, 
and the views of those who dislike the idea of seeing the 
town turned once more into a huge world’s fair are 
ably summed up by M. Mauclair. He begins by admit- 
ting that both the Exhibition of 1889 and its predecessors 
were a genuine outcome of a universally expressed desire 
on the part of the French people ; but, he says, what is 
called a “national féte’’ is really an industrial and busi- 
ness undertaking of vast proportions. And in view of 
this fact, he points out that such a project as an inter- 
nation exhibition could only be decided on after mu¢h 
careful thought and lengthy consideration; and he 
severely blames the Chamber for its rapid acceptance of 
the project, followed, it will be remembered, by a vote 
of 150,000,000 francs. From both the Parisian and pro- 
vincial commercial point of view the writer confidently 
asserts that another exhibition following so closely upon 
that held in 1889, would be disastrous rather than bene 
ficial. Provincial centers, notably watering-places, 
seaside resorts, and so on, are almost deserted when 
“exposition”? is in full swing, and though Parisian 
trade benefits to a certain extent from the huge influx 
of strangers into the city, the years preceding and fol- 
lowing that in which an exhibition is held cannot fail to 
be bad. 

Lastly, and this isa very serious consideration to the 
small rentiers who compose the bulk of French rate pay- 
ers, the price of everything affecting alimentation not 
only rises at the time, but remains permanently higher 
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after a world’s fair. As to the value of a great exhi- 
bition from a national point of view, M. Mauclair points 
out significantly that in the ‘‘ Exposition” of 1867 the 
chief German exhibit consisted of a Krupp cannon ! 

In the first number is concluded P. J. Prudhon’s ex- 
tremely curious attack on Napoleon I. An account ot 
this celebrated pamphleteer’s life and work will be 
found in the first December number of the Correspondent 
and might be read with advantage in conjunction with 
the articles lately published in the Nouvelle Revue. 

A DUMAS LETTER. 

The second number of the Nouvelle Revue opens with a 
fine letter, written by Dumas /ils to Madame Adam 
shortly after the death of her mother. In these few 
lines the author of ‘‘La Dame aux Camelias”’ asserts 
clearly his belief in immortality, ‘‘ when we lose those 
whom we love we no longer feel them to be where they 
were, and yet where we are there they are, and when 
dangers and sorrows encompass us they come to help, to 
console, and to warn.”’ 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

M. de Goncourt, the historian-novelist, who has long 
been an authority on Eastern art, is the author of a valu- 
able study on Hokousai, the famous Japanese artist, 
who, born in 1760, remains as not only the greatest artist, 
but also one of the greatest writers of his time, and who 
signed his work indifferently ‘‘ Tokitaro,” ‘ Tokitaro 
Kako,”’ ‘‘Shuro,”? and “ Sori.’”? His French biographer 
describes every stage of his artistic career, and gives 
many glimpses of Japanese life, past and present. 

The only other article which can be said to touch on 
modern politics is Moustaia Kamel’s violent attack on 
the English occupation of Egypt ; in particular he criti- 
cises with the uttermost bitterness the action of Great 
Britain as regards native education. The article, which 
is written by an Egyptian, is chiefly interesting as show- 
ing the feeling with which the British occupation is re- 
garded by a certain section of the educated native popu- 
lation. 





THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 


PPOSITION to the Ministerial policy in Abyssinia 
seems to be spreading inItaly. In the latest (De- 
cember 15) number of the Nuova Antologia Signor A. 
di San Giuliano writes in a very opportunist vein to 
point out all the blunders that the government has been 
guilty of in its colonial policy—blunders both diplomatic 
and military. Not that the author objects to a colonial 
policy for Italy on general grounds, nor to the choice of 
Erythria for her present colonial venture, but he pro- 
tests simply and solely because the condition of Italian 
finance will not permit of these expensive experiments. 
Italy, he maintains, should have been content for some 
years to come with holding Massowah ; having once 
ventured on to the mainland, he now sees no help for it 
but to vigorously prosecute the war against King Mene- 
lik and break up the confederation of tribes which have © 
been united, thanks entirely to Italian blundering. He 
deprecates, however, any further annexation of territory 
beyond the Marel. 

The Civilta Cattolica continues month by month its 
bitter diatribes against Signor Crispi and its virulent 
abuse of all the political enemies of the Pope. No doubt 
there is much in the condition of Italy to excite the in- 
dignation of the pious Catholic, but it might be worth 
while for the Jesuit organ to consider whether a less 
aggressively hostile style of writing might not be adopted 
with advantage. 
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THE NEW BOOKS. 


I. PROGRESS IN BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


HE number of papers relating to bibliography read 
at the congresses of the present year affords re- 
markable evidence of the growing interest in this all- 
important question. On every hand it has been felt that 
the old haphazard way of chronicling the progress in 
knowledge is sadly inadequate to present needs. Every 
one who has had occasion to search for information on 
any topic in which he may be interested knows how dif- 
ficult, how almost impossible, it is to discover what has 
already been written concerning it. How to stay this 
trouble, henceforward at least, is therefore no new prob- 
lem, but during the past congress season it has been re- 
considered from various interesting points of view. 


AN INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE, 


The most ambitious to take up the matter was the In- , 


ternational Conference of Bibliography which met at 
Brussels early in September. Here the question of uni- 
versal bibliography was the order of the day, and it was 
decided that though it would be extremely desirable to 
have complete bibliographies of all existing works, it 
would not be possible to achieve that end now, at any 
rate not without the governmental aid of all countries. 
The Belgian government, however, seems to have taken 
the initiative, for there has been founded at Brussels an 
International Office of Bibliography. 

This name does not imply that other governments are 
co-operating, but that the Belgian Office is making an 
attempt to deal with international literature. Accord- 
ing to present arrangements the new office is compiling 
special bibliographies only—that is to say, topics which 
are considered important are selected, and everything 
that has been printed in relation to them, no matter in 
what language, is to be collected and classified. But here 
are dangers ahead, surely. Would it not be more satis- 
factory for each country to attend to its own literature ? 
The language difficulty is no small matter, since it is 
generally admitted that titles must not be translated. A 
more serious drawback is the uncertainty which must 
attend the plan of wading through all matter issued 
from the press to pick out what has appeared on the 
particular subject under treatment, whatever it may 
happen to be. 

SPECIAL BIBLIOGRAPHIES. 

While all studious persons must admit that special 
bibliographies are in many ways admirable, ascheme 
which limits itself to the compilation of them at once 
prompts one to ask, When will every topic have been 
Will there not ever remain a multitude of 
subjects whose turn may never come at all? Moreover, 
while a special bibliography is passing through the press 
is there not accumulating a mass of new literature in con- 
nection with the subject ? And how are the old bibliog- 
raphies to be kept up to date while new subjects are in 
hand? Acursory examination of some special bibliog- 
raphies which have been published lately will perhaps 
show more clearly the difficulties of such a mode of 
procedure. But while we can appreciate some of these 
difficulties, we freely acknowledge our indebtedness to 
those who are toiling in the field of special bibliographical 





research, and we are glad to be able to say that some of 
the most useful and meritorious of this work has been 
and is being done in our own country. 

SOCIOLOGY, 

In the department of sociology the most generally used. 
bibliography, in the United States, is Bowker and les’ 
Readers’ Guide. Thisisa popular work, and makes no 
pretensions to completeness. It brings the subject down 
to 1891. 

Under the auspices of the new office at Brussels there has 
just been issued a bulky bibliography of sociology and law. 
It is compiled by Messieurs La Fontaine and Otlet, and 
contains over four thousand references, It is not indi- 
cated what period the volume covers, nor is there a list 
of the publications whose contents the volume purports 
to represent. Judging by the references, it is chiefly re- 
view articles which are included, and the period is the 
end of 1894 and the beginning of 1895. Many of the ar- 
ticles referred to are in French, and as the French eco- 
nomic reviews are excellent, it is well that their con- 
tents are to be duly recorded. The classification is made 
on Mr. Melvil Dewey’s decimal system, and thus no 
items are placed under more than one heading. Agri- 
cultural Statistics, for instance, may go under agricul- 
ture or under statistics, according to the cataloguer’s 
pleasure. The only industrial questions referred to are 
agriculture, mining, pisciculture, and a few odd manu- 
factures. 

Since the bibliography is in no sense alphabetical it is 
difficult to see why the author’s name should always 
precede the title of the article as if he were the chief 
subject. In this way some English names have suffered 
by transposition. Justin McCarthy, for instance, is 
Carthy, J., and Canon McColl is Coll, Mac. Many writ- 
ers have no Christian names or initials accorded them at. 
all. But sociology and law are unwieldy subjects, and 
there can have been no pretense at completeness. 
Nevertheless the book represents much labor, and those 
who are interested in sociology will be grateful to the 
Belgian government and the International Office of 
Bibliography for their heroic effort to grapple with the 
sqcial question. Bibliographies of astronomy and phil- 
ology are in preparation, so that instead of a complete 
bibliography of Belgian literature, these subjects are to. 
be singled out and taken in hand on a universal plan, 
and meanwhile there will in all probability be consider- 
able duplication of work. 


A RAILROAD BIBLIOGRAPHY, 


Several years ago there was included in the published 
catalogue of the Library of the Prussian Department of 
Public Works an extended list of railway books. So far 
as we are aware, this was the first important attempt 
at anything like a segregated bibliography of railways. 
Very recently the Leland Stanford Junior University 
has published’ a catalogue of the Hopkins Railway Li- 
brary, a coilection of literature begun by Mr. Timothy 
Hopkins, of San Francisco, while treasurer of the South- 
ern Pacific, presented by him to the University in 1892, 
and since that time greatly augmented. The scope of 
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the collection is intended to embrace all subjects touch- 
ing upon railway interests, and this systematic classed 
catalogue, now published in order that the collection may 
be made immediately useful to all interested, although 
making no pretensions to the title, really deserves to be 
regarded as the first railway bibliography in the English 
language. It occupies more than 200 double-columned 
octavo pages. 
CANADIAN HISTORY. 

A remarkable instance of private enterprise and indus- 
try in book-collecting has recently borne fruit in the 
publication of a bibliography of works relating to 
Canadian history.* The printed books and pamphlets 
described by M. Gagnon in this catalogue number 3,747 
titles; the autograph letters and other manuscripts, 
659. The compiler reckons as Canadian incunabula all 
those books printed before 1820. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 


A striking instance of duplication is afforded by two 
books on psychology. A few months ago a bibliography 
of psychology and cognate subjects for 1894 was pub- 
lished in this country. It contains over thirteen hun- 
dred references, and is classified under a number of 
headings and sub-headings. It includes books and re- 
view articles, and is probably a fairly complete bibliog- 
raphy of the subject for the year. But when a solitary 
subject is selected there is danger of omitting many 
items, while the difficulty of deciding between psy- 
chology and philosophy must often cause articles to be 
passed over altogether, or some to be included as psy- 
chology which might be classified with equal appropri- 
ateness as philosophy. 

About the same time “ L’Année Psychologique”’ was 
published in Paris. It is said to contain competent ex- 
positions of twelve hundred and seventeen publications 
of 1894, and has been described ‘‘as a book of absolutely 
German completeness and thoroughness.”’ The Institut 
Philosophique of Louvain has just compiled a bibliog- 
raphy of philosophy. But with philosophy there is the 
additional difficulty of deciding between philosophy and 
ethics and even religion, and it will not be safe to pre- 
sume that psychology and philosophy have even now 
received all their due. 

. SCIENCE. 

The largest order of all is science, and it is the ques. 
tion of science bibliographies that has been most de- 
bated. Probably the science world stands in greatest 
need of the assistance to be derived from catalogues and 
indexes, but the task of satisfying the various demands 
of scientists is no light one. When the French Associa- 
tion for the Promotion of Science sat in congress at Bor- 
deaux in August, the general question of science bib- 
lingraphies was considered. Dr. Field propounded his 
scheme for a Zodlogical Record to the British Associa. 
tion, and an International Congress of Physiology, which 
met at Berne, discussed the question of a bibliography 
of physiology. Dr. Field, too, is anxious that a Bureau 
of physiology should be added to the Bureau of Zodlogy, 
admitting thereby that subjects have a great tendency 
to overlap, and that it is scarcely possible to do justice 
to one without getting involved in another. The Revue 
Scientifique, the American weekly called Science, and 
other scientific publications have continued the discus- 





* Philéas Gagnon. Essai de Bibliographie Canadienne: in- 
ventaire d’une bibliothéque, comprenant imprimés, manus- 
crits, estampes, etc., relatifs a Vhistoire du et des 
pays adjacents, avec des notes bibliographiques. Quebec: 
‘mprimeé pour l’auteur. 1895. 
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sion, but no feasible scheme has yet been evolved. The 
only practical outcome of it all so far seems to be a few 
general rules for making references of medical subjects, 
which Mr. James Blake Bailey, Librarian to the Royal 
College of Surgeons, drew up a few months ago in the 
British Medical Journal. 


The World’s Index Medicus. 


The recent appointment of Dr. John S. Billings as 
superintending librarian of the consolidated New York 
Public Library, Astor, Lenox, and Tilden Foundations, 
has drawn public attention to the fact that last year saw 
the completion of what had come to be regarded as this ° 
eminent bibliographer’s life work—the well-known Index 
Catalogue of the Library of the Surgeon-General’s Office, 
United States Army: 

Writing in the Library Journal, Dr. G. E. Wire, of 
the Newberry Library, Chicago, says of this great cata- 
logue : 

“It is rarely that a man is given to see the completion 
of so marvelous a bibliographical work as Dr. Billings 
has carried on for so many years. According to the 
postcript work was begun on this in 1873, and a speci- 
men fasciculus was issued in 1876. But it was not until 
1880 that the first volume was issued, and it has followed 
at the rate of one volume a year. The appropriation 
for this is $10,000 a volume, and this makes the cost of 
publishing this catalogue $160,000. This, as we under- 
stand, does not include the cost of preparing the manu- 
script. The name, Index Catalogue, is that given to it 
when it was in manuscript, and this name was adopted 
in printing. 

“It is an index of articles in periodicals and transla- 
tions as well as a catalogue of books and pamphlets, and 
in this particular follows the plan of both the Boston 
Athensum and the Peabody Institute catalogues. As 
indicated in the preface, this form was that preferred 
by the majority of American physicians, who are accus- 
tomed to work from the subject, while European scien- 
tists work largely, if not wholly, from the author.’’ 

“The work, according to the postcript, was begun by 
several medical men from the army, and has since been 
continued by cataloguers or ‘ clerks,’ as they are termed 
in the office of the Surgeon-General. The postscript 
gives the statistics of entries of the entire catalogue, 
from which it appears that the library contains 116,- 
847 books and 191,598 pamphlets. The entire number 
of book subject entries is 168,557, and of periodical article 
entries is 511,112, nearly three times the book entries.” 

‘This library has the best collection of medica] period- 
icals and transactions in the world, and receives at least 
1,000 current periodicals.” 

“This catalogue modestly does not profess to be a 
bibliography, but the catalogue of the largest medical 
library in the world ; but as a matter of fact it is a most 
exhaustive bibliography of medical] subjects. It is true 
that not every edition is represented, but it is safe to say 
there are few important editions which are not repre- 
sented in this collection. The indexing of serial trans- 
actions, theses, and pamphlets more than makes up for 
any lack of editions.” 

In the postscript to the sixteenth volume of the cata- 
logue, Dr. Billings states that sufficient material has ac- 
cumulated to fill five additional volumes. The appro- 
priation for the first of these supplements has been 
made, the matter is ready for the press, and there will 
be no interruption in the publication. 
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THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


I]. RECENT AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 


ECONOMICS, POLITICS, HISTORY, AND 
DESCRIPTION. 


Commentaries on the Constitution of the United States, 

Historical and Juridical. By Roger Foster. Vol. 

I. Octavo, pp. 721. Boston: Boston Book Com- 

pany. $4.50. 

This work is noteworthy for its minute and exhaustive 
analytical review of constitutional provisions. The task 
which the author has set for himself includes an examination 
of the ordinary provisions of state constitutions, and a com- 
parison with the constitutions of other countries. Mr. Fos- 
ter devotes more than two hundred pages of his first volume 
to the subject of impeachment, presenting a detailed account 
of colonial and state impeachment trials. Heis a well-known 
member of the New York bar, who has for years held a lec- 
tureship on constitutional law in the Yale University Law 
School, and whose preparation for the great task begun with 
this volume is exceptionally complete. 


A History of Money and Prices: Being an Inquiry into 
Their Relations from the Thirteenth Century to the 
Present Time. By J. Schoenhof. 12mo, pp. 369. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 


In this treatise, Mr. Schoenhof attacks the prevailing 
theory of the relation of the quantity of money in circulation 
to the prices of commodities, his own thesis being that prices 
rise and fall from causes which he terms * natural and in- 
herent, independent of circulating money quantities.’’ The 
elements which he considers as combining to determine 
prices are, wages, profit rates, expense of distribution of 
products, taxation and tariffs, interest and capital, transpor- 
tation, monopolies and currency. He supports his contention 
by an elaborate historical argument. 


Congressional Currency: An Outline of the Federal 
Money System. By Armistead C. Gordon. 12mo, 
pp. 234. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 


A brief and convenient manual of a somewhat thread- 
bare subject. ‘Congressional currency,” as Mr. Gordon 
uses the phrase, means nothing more nor less than our na- 
tional money in its several forms. It is assuredly difficult to 
say anything new on the currency question, and perhaps it 
may be regarded as a merit in Mr. Gordon’s book that so lit- 
tle is attempted in it by way of original disquisition. The 
author tells what our money system is, and how it has 
been evolved. We should infer that he is opposed to any kind 
of government banking. 


Giving and Getting Credit. A Book for Business Men. 
By Frederick B. Goddard. 12mo, pp. 217. New 
York : The Baker & Taylor Co. $1. 


This little manual, prepared by the author of ** The Art 
of Selling,” is full of practical and timely suggestions to peo- 
ple in business. Mr. Goddard gives not only advice, but 
fresh and reliable information, on such topics as * Failures 
and Changes in Business Conditions,” ‘‘ Corporations,” ‘* The 
Mercantile Agency System,” ‘ Credit Guarantee or Indem- 
nity System,” ‘‘ A Uniform Bankrupt Law,” and “ Panics.” 
An appendix contains abstracts of the assignment, insol- 
vency, and exemption laws of all the states and territories. 


Politics and Patriotism. By Frederick W. Schultz. 
12mo, pp. 496. Boston : Arena Publishing Company. 
$1.25. 

A business man’s view of American political conditions, 
and particularly of the causes and results of modern munic- 
ipal misgovernment. ‘The writer believes that this sub- 
ject (corruption in city government] is one upon which he 
can speak authoritatively, because, during the greater part 


of his life, he has mingled more or less with the element 

which creates and supports this evil.” 

Governments of the World To-day : An Outline for the 
Use of Newspaper Readers. By Hamblen Sears 
12mo, pp. 418. Meadville, Pa.: Flood & Vincent. 
$1.75. 

In view of the accurate and annually revised informa- 
tion about governments furnished by such publications as 
the Statesman’s Year Book, Mr. Sears’ compilation seems 
almost a work of supererogation. However, through the 
medium of the Chautauqua-Century Press, the book will 


‘ doubtless reach a large class of readers in this country who 


do not ordinarily see the political annuals. The equipment 
of maps might have been bettered. 


Railways and Their Employees. By Ossian D. Ashley. 
16mo, pp. 2138. Chicago: Railway Age. $1. 


This series of papers, written by a railroad president for 
publication in the Railway Age, is particularly valuable for 
the information it presents concerning the practical success 
of railway relief and insurance funds, and other experiments 
in limited co-operation and profit-sharing. These facts de- 
serve the most careful consideration on the part of railway 
employees and managers everywhere. 


History of the Jews. By Professor H. Graetz. Vol V. 
Octavo, pp. 774. Philadelphia : Jewish Publication 
Society of America. $3. 

This volume completes the English translation and con- 
densation of Professor Graetz’s standard work, covering 
the period 1648-1870. The Jewish Publication Society, how- 
ever, announces a supplementary volume to contain a me- 
moir of the author, a chronological analysis of Jewish his- 
tory, an index of the five volumes, and a series of maps illus- 
trative of the history at different periods. This additional 
volume will greatly facilitate the use of the history proper, 
to the successive installments of which the REVIEW OF RE- 
VIEWS has called attention on the occasion of the appearance 
of each. 

Stories from English History, from Richard II. to 
Charles I. By Rev. A. J. Church, M.A. 16mo, pp. 
210. New York: Macmillan & Co. $1. 


The second volume of Mr. Church’s admirable ‘“ Stories 
from English History ’ covers that most interesting period 
beginning with Wat Tyler’s rebellion and ending with the 
execution of Charles. ‘‘ Hotspur and Glendower,” “ Jack 
Cade,” “The Two Roses,” ‘Bosworth Field,” ‘“ Flodden 
Field,” ‘“‘The Great Cardinal,” “The Great Chancellor,” 
“ The Great Armada,” and ‘‘ Sir Walter Raleigh” are among 
the chapter headings which indicate the topics chosen by 
Mr. Church for this popular mode of treatment. 


The Minute Man on the Frontier. By W. G. Puddefoot. 
12mo, pp. 336. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


$1.25. 


As Field Secretary of the Congregational Home Mission- 
ary Society, the Rev. Mr. Puddefoot has had peculiar oppor- 
tunities for observing certain interesting phases of Ameri- 
can frontier life which, with the frontier itself, are rapidly 
passing away. As may readily be guessed, * the minute 
man” of this book is the home missionary preacher, a type 
that has been known to our frontier for half a century and 
more. It may surprise some readers to find that sev- 
eral of Mr. Puddefoot’s chapters are devoted to experiences 
in a state as old as Michigan, where it is still possible, by 
getting away from the railroads, to come upon primitive 
conditions. From the middle West Mr. Puddefoot takes us 
to Oklahoma and the other newer settlements in which the 
home missionary must be counted among the pioneers. It is 
the life of these devoted frontier preachers which Mr. Pud- 
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defoot describes in his book. The volume is appropriately 
illustrated. 


The Hill-Caves of Yucatan. By Henry C. Mercer. Oc- 
tavo, pp. 183. Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. $2. 

Prof. Henry C. Mercer, Curator of the Museum of Amer- 
ican and Prehistoric Archzology at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, who was in charge of the Corwith expedition, un- 
der the auspices of that institution, to seach for evidence of 
man’s antiquity in the caverns of Central America, has pre- 
pared an account of the expedition. Although the area cov- 
ered by these explorations did not exceed one hundred miles 
in length by ten in breadth, twenty-nine caves were visited 
in sixty days, of which ten had been excavated. Thirteen 
had archeological significance; six yielded valuable and 
three decisive results. The explorations were conducted 
during the first three months of 1895. The volume is fully 
illustrated from photographs made by members of the ex- 
pedition. 

The Gold Diggings of Cape Horn: A Study of Life in 
Tierra del Fuego and Patagonia. By John R. 
Spears. Octavo, pp. 329. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.75. 

This book is made up of notes taken by Mr. Spears while 
acting as reporter for the New York Sun, but newspaper re- 
porting of so good a quality as this needs no apology when it 
appears in book form. Its style is easy, natural and never 
dull; the matter is fresh, interesting and important. The 
book has ample justification in the popular ignorance con- 
cerning the lands and the people of which it treats. It is 
much more than a description of gold diggings ; it is really a 
social study. What Mr. Spears tells us about the results of 
missionary efforts among the Patagonian aborigines is dis- 
heartening, but the facts of the situation, however unpalat- 
able, should no longer be concealed. 





RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Ruling Ideas of the Present Age. By Washington Glad- 
den. 12mo, pp. 303. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 


This essay obtained the Fletcher prize for, 1894 (Dart- 
mouth College.) The general purpose of the foundation of 


, 


is 





DR. WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 


this prize was to set forth the merits of the Christian relig- 
ion, and the particular subject assigned in 1894 was the ques. 
tion, ‘‘In what ways ought the conception of personal life 
and duty to be modified?’ The “ruling ideas” of the age, 
Dr. Gladden finds to be comprehended in the modern doc- 
trines of the immanence of Christ and the Kingdom of God. 
His discussion of such topics as “‘ The Sacred and the Secu- 
lar,” “The Law of Property,” “ Religion and Politics,” 
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“Public Opinion,” etc., is characteristic and suggestive. The 


- wholesome, catholic spirit which pervades all of Dr. Glad- 


den’s writings is especially welcome in the handling of these 

controverted questions. 

Heredity and Christian Problems. By Amory H. Brad- 
ford. 12mo, pp. 295. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
$1.50. 

The Rev. Dr. Bradford’s main purpose in this book of 
essays is not the presentation of newly discovered truth ; the 
author takes facts which, as he says, have become the com- 





DR. AMORY H. BRADFORD. 


monplaces of science, and seeks to apply them to modern 
problems of life, with the hope that these scientific truths 
may be found to have a distinct value in the solution of such 
problems. Especially to be commended are the author's 
chapters on education, pauperism, and crime, in which the 
bearing of the great law of heredity on the progress of the 
race is clearly and profitably set forth. 


The Christ of To-day. By George A. Gordon. 12mo, 
pp. 822. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 


Dr. Gordon's point of view is that of the present day 
preacher keenly alive to many of the pressing problems of 
our modern civilization and convinced of the adequacy of 
the Christian religion to cope with those problems when the 
teachings of its founder are fully and fairly presented and 
interpreted. Dr. Gordon declares that “every nation must 
work out its own theology,” and his book is a masterly at- 
tempt to apply the great truths of Christianity to the Ameri- 
can life of our time. ‘ Christocentric ” (a word more often 
used a few years ago than now) is the term which perhaps 
best characterizes Dr. Gordon's theological system. Due 
recognition is given to the noble foundation work of that 
prince among American theologians, Jonathan Edwards. 


Practical Christian Sociology. By Rev. Wilbur F. 
Crafts. With an Introduction by Joseph Cook. 
12mo, pp. 524. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
$1.50. 


Dr. Crafts offers no apologies for the title of his book, 
which seems to assume not only that Christian sociology has 
a definite place in the field of human knowledge, but that it 
isan ‘applied science.” Leaving the debatable ground of 
systematic definition, on which Dr. Crafts makes no claims 
to speak with the authority of an expert, it suffices to say 
that the present volume consists of a series of lectures de- 
livered at Princeton Theological Seminary and Marietta Col- 
lege on the questions of Sabbath reform, labor and capital, 
temperance, the ballot, civil service, Christian politics, im- 
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migration, municipal government, law and order, divorce, 
gambling, woman suffrage, and other social problems con- 
sidered in their relations to one another, from the points of 
view of the church, the family, the employer and the em- 
ployed, and the citizen. Half the book is occupied with ap- 
pendices, which contain interesting records of reform prog- 
ress, brought well up to date, and a wealth of citations and 
quotations of expert opinion on the topics treated. 


A Study of Death. By Henry Mills Alden. 
327. New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 
Mr. Alden is known toa comparatively large public as 

the poet, philosopher and man who gave it the book called 

“God in His World.” <A few are also aware that he is the 

keen, true and very kindly critic who invests the editorial 

management of Harper's Magazine with the fine atmosphere 
always breathed unconsciously from a man of great charac- 
ter. Thisnew volume is worthy of its predecessor and of Mr. 


8vo, pp. 





Copyright,1895, by Harper & Brothers, 
HENRY MILLS ALDEN, 


From Harper’s Magazine. 


Alden. Itisasignificant and reassuring thought that there 
isa writer among us who can, with sucha title and sucha 
subject, hold the attention and admiration of all people who 
have the capacity of thinking, and even latent responsiveness 
to poetry and religion—whether they be impatient young 
men, their worn fathers or mothers frightened into conven- 
tional formula. 

The first book of Mr. Alden’s “ study ’ is devoted to two 
different views of death. First comes a physical view,‘ The 
Body of Death,” in which he shows how the physical senses, 
with all their incapability of receiving the idea of finality, 
are merely dully astonished by the sight and can grasp no 
hint of the real mystery, which, as is reiterated again and 
again, is apparent only to closed eyes. Then comes a remark- 
able chapter, entitled ‘* The Mystical Vision,”’ which contains 
the keynote to the whole book. 

“The Angel of Death is the invisible Angel of Life. ... . 
If we think of life apart from death our thought is partial, 
as if we would give flight to the arrow without bending the 
bow.’ No living movement either begins or is completed save 
through death. If the shuttle return not there is no web; and 
the texture of life is woven through this tropic movement.” 
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This nobly poetic conception of the interdependence of life 
and death as being merely turning points in the human pul- 
sation is very thoroughly worked out in a series of crescive 
analogies. ‘In the nebular hypothesis science has presented 
us a view of the development of the universe from a nebulous 
expanse, to which, in its final dissolution, it must return. 
This immense pulsation is the grand cycle, the tropics of 
which evade human calculation.” 

Having endeavored in the next book to present the abso- 
lutely naif attitude of primitive man toward death, Mr. Alden 
proceeds, in a parable of the prodigal son, which is applied to 
the planetary system, to further develop this inevitable pul- 
sation from and back toward God in the lights of history and 
natural phenomena. This leads to the final book, Death Un- 
masked, where the historical view is narrowed to a scrutiny 
of the Hebrew race and the revelation of Jesus Christ as. 
shown by St. Paul, and finally by the tendencies and develop- 
ment of Christianity. The deductions from history are of 
necessity ina very different key from the mystical abstrac- 
tions in the beginning, which continually astonish one by the 
subtle assimilation and application of scientific facts, which 
assume an undreamt of significance from mere position. But 
Mr. Alden never loses the poetry ,which breaks out in the 
earlier ground work of his structure in such charming and. 
inspiring interludes as this: 

“Death thus seen as essential is lifted above its temporary 
and visible accidents. . Sweeter than the honey which 
Samson found in the lion’s carcass is the everlasting sweet- 
ness of Death; and itisa mystery deeper than the strong 
man’s riddle. 

**So is Death pure and clean, as is the dew that comes with 
the cool night when the sun has set; clean and white as the 
snowflakes that betoken the absolution which winter gives, 
shriving the earth of all her summer wantonness and excess, 
when only the trees that yield balsam and an aromatic fra- 
grance remain green, breaking the box of precious ointment 
for burial.” 

There is, moreover, an exultant note throughout, gained 
from the wider vision which comprehends all the bitterness 
of life as but part of one grand plan—" So does our faith com- 
prehend our travail and sorrow, finding in these the true way 
of life and that there is no other way.” 


The Elements of Higher Criticism. By Andrew C. 
Zenos. 12mo, pp. 268. New York: Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company. $1. 

This little book, by the professor of Biblical theology in 
McCormick Theological Seminary, is the first attempt to 
give a plain and straightforward exposition of the principles. 
and methods of the so-called Higher Criticism as applied to 
the Old and New Testaments. Although brief, this manual 


‘of the subject by no means lacks in thoroughness. Professor 


Zenos has gone into the various questions involved most 
searchingly. While the results of the new criticism have 
been debated with much vigor in recent years, comparatively 
little has been known by the general reader about its 
methods. To describe these in a rational, non-controversial 
manner is the aim of this book. The author’s point of view, 
if not that of the higher critics themselves. at least offers no 
bar to a fair and impartial consideration of their work. 


Metaphors, Similes, and Other Characteristic Sayings of 
Henry Ward Beecher. Compiled from Discourses. 
Reported by T. J. Ellinwood. 16mo, pp. 217. New 
York: Andrew J. Graham & Co. $1. 

Mr. T. J. Ellinwood, the well-known stenographic re- 
porter of Beecher’s sermons and other addresses, is entitled 
to much credit for this excellent selection of aphorisms from 
the utterances of the greatest of American pulpit orators. 
A series of such compilations is promised. The frontispiece 
of the initial volume is a rare likeness of Mr. Beecher never 
before published. 

The Diary of a Japanese Convert. By Kanzo Uchimura. 
16mo, pp. 212. New York: ene Revell Com- 
pany. $1, 

This book contains, apparently, the frank and undis- 
guised record of the thoughts and experiences of a self- 
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styled “ heathen” in seeking a satisfactory basis of faith in 
the Christian religion. Quite apart from the theological 
bearings of this young convert’s meditations, there is a cer- 
tain charm in the candor and natveté with which they are 
expressed. The indictment of some inconsistencies in our so- 
called Christian civilization, while not cynical, after the 
manner of the typical educated heathen, is not less effective. 


The Proverbial Philosophy of Confucius. Compiled by 
Forster H. Jenings. With Preface by Hon. Pom 
Kwang Soh. 16mo, pp. 126. New York: G. P. 


Putnam’s Sons. $1. 


This volume is composed of brief quotations from the 
sacred books of China for each day in the year (no provision 
being made, however, for the occasional 29th of February). 
The philosopher ‘“‘Mencius” is represented quite fully in 
this compilation, but merely, it would seem, as the mouth- 
piece of Confucianism. The book forms a convenient and 
useful contribution to popular Occidental knowledge of the 
greatest of Chinese classics. 


History of Dogma. By Dr. Adolph Harnack. Trans- 
lated from the German by Neil Buchanan. Vol I. Oc- 
tavo, pp. 386. Boston: Roberts Brothers. $2.50. 


American students of theology who do not read German 
with facility will now rejoice in the long-awaited English 
translation of Harnack’s monumental work, the first volume 
of which has just appeared. These earlier chapters of the 
work are regarded by the author as the most important of 
all. They have given rise to much controversy among 
scholars, and they contain some of the principal changes 
made by the author in revising for the second and third edi- 
tions. The reader of the English translation has the benefit, 
therefore, of the very latest results of contemporary investi- 
gation. 


The Shepherd Psalm. By F. B. Meyer, B. A. 12mo, pp. 

193. New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.25. 

The Rev. F. B. Meyer, of London, who has endeared 
himself to hosts of Americans, through his books and espe- 
cially through his summer lectures at Northfield, is the 
author of a well-known commentary on the Twenty-third 
Psalm, which has been brought out this season in a beautiful 
* Northfield edition,” daintily illustrated. 


The Historical Deluge in its Relation to Scientific Discov- 
ery and to Present Questions. By Sir J. William 
Dawson, LL.D. 12mo, pp. 56. New York: Fleming 
H. Revell Company. 25 cents. 

Sir William Dawson, the world-famed Canadian geologist, 
is perhaps the most competent of all living writers to discuss 
the parallelism between the Biblical account and nature's tes- 
timony, touching the experiences through which this planet 
of ours has passed. Dr. Dawson is a scientist whose knowl- 
edge has never shaken his faith. 


Christianity and Our Times. By R. P. Brorup. Paper, 
12mo, pp. 228. Chicago: International Book Com- 
pany. 25 cents. 

This is a somewhat dogmatic and controversial little 
book, but-is both able and strong; and some of its chapters 
are particularly useful and timely. Its theology is that of 
evangelical orthodoxy. 


An Outline of Systematic Theology. By E. H. Johnson, 
D D.; and of Ecclesiology, by Henry G. Weston, D.D. 
Octavo, pp. 401. Philadelphia: American Baptist 
Publication Society. $2.50. 

The Rev. Dr. Johnson’s work on Systematic Theology is 
already well known to theological students, and its appear- 
ance in arevised and enlarged second edition is evidence of 
its practical acceptability. Dr. Johnson is a professor in the 
Crozier Theological Seminary. The Rev. Dr. Weston, Presi- 
dent of the Seminary, adds to this volume an outline of 
Ecclesiology. 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 
Outline of the Philosophy of English Literature. By 
Greenough White, A.M. Part I.—The Middle Ages. 
12mo, pp. 266. Boston: Ginn & Co. $1.10. 


Mr. White begins his discussion with the twelfth century 
giving cogent reasons for omitting, in this connection, an 
extended treatment of the early, or Anglo-Saxon, period. He 
traces the literary development of the race with great thor- 
oughness, devoting to the personal lives of writers rather less 
attention than is customary in treatises of this character. 
He has made an effort to grasp the significance, for his pur- 
poses, of many historical facts which are commonly neglected 
by the student of literature. The book is full of extremely 
suggestive collateral reading for a course in English history. 


André Chénier: A Memorial. By LouisR. Heller. 12mo, 
pp. 165. New York: Home Book Company. $1.25. 
A sympathetic tribute to the genius and character of the 
poet-martyr of the French Revolution, who was guillotined 
at Paris in 1794, at the age of 32. Chénier’s mother wasa 
beautiful and cultivated Greek woman. The poet’s own early 
life was passed in the Orient, and both French and Greek 
characteristics are strikingly revealed in his work. In.the 
present volume the introductory sketch of Chénier is fol- 
lowed by selections from his prose and poetry, and the 
American reading public is offered access to the writings of 
one of the remarkable literary spirits of those troubled times. 


The Laureates of England from Ben Jonson to Alfred 
Tennyson. By Kenyon West. 12mo, pp. 479. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. $1.50. 


The poets laureate are represented in this volume by 
selections from their works, prefaced by brief biographical 
sketches and critical notes. Considerably more space is given 
to Tennyson and Wordsworth than to any of their predeces- 
sors. Mr. West’s introductory essay (reproduced from the 
Century Magazine) treats of the origin and significance of 
the laureateship. The claims in behalf of Chaucer, Spenser, 
and others, are carefully examined in this paper, and the 
historical reasons given for regarding Ben Jonson as the first 
poet to hold the laureateship as it now exists. The book is 
beautifully illustrated by Frederick C. Gordon. 


Daniel Defoe’s Journal of the Plague Year. Edited, with 
notes and introduction, by George Rice Carpenter. 
12mo, pp. 253. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
75 cents. 

The house of Longmans, Green & Co. has begun the pub- 
lication of a series of ‘* English Classics,’* under the editorship 
of Prof. George Rice Carpenter, of Columbia College. Daniel 
Defoe’s ‘‘ Journal of the Plague Year ’’ very properly has a 
place in this series. Besides useful notes on the text, the 
editor supplies an introduction containing a good brief ac- 
count of Defoe’s life and literary labors, and helpful sugges- 
tions to teachers and students. This excellent reprint of the 
** Journal” offers a good medium through which to make the 
acquaintance of the author of “* Robinson Crusoe,” and there 
are few more interesting personalities in the annals of Eng- 
lish literature, 


Four Years of Novel Reading. Edited by Richard G 

Moulton, M.A. 12mo, pp. 100. Boston: D. C. Heath 

& Co. 50 cents. 

Professor Moulton represents that small class of novel- 
readers who read for a serious purpose—for a “study.” This 
little book records the experiences of a club formed ina 
mining village of Northumberland, England, as an experi- 
ment in novel-reading calisthenics. The plan consisted in 
having read by all the members of the club the same novel 
at the same time, while the suggestions of literary experts 
were to be followed in noting points for study. The four 
years’ experience of this club is given, together with certain 
definite results in the form of essays by members. The work 
of this English club of novel-readers is full of suggestion to 
university extension centres and similar organizations en- 
gaged in the systematic study of fiction. 
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Daniel Webster’s First Bunker Hill Oration. Edited, 
with notes and an introduction, by Fred Newton 
Scott, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 200. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 60 cents. 

Weare glad to note that Webster’s most famous oration 
has a place among the “* English Classics.” Three other great 
speeches by Webster—‘‘ The Completion of the Bunker Hill 
Monument,” “* Adams and Jefferson,” and ‘* The Character 
of Washington ’’—are appended, and all have been edited 
with painstaking care. Dr. Scott furnishes useful biograph- 
ical and critical notes, suggestions to teachers of English, his- 
torical details related to the delivery of each of the addresses 
included in the volume, and an elaborate bibliography. 





FICTION, 


Tommy Atkins of the Ramchunders. By Robert Blatch- 
ford. 12mo, pp. 290. New York: Edward Arnold. 
$1.25. 

The author of ** Merrie England,” that remarkable exposi- 
tion of socialism, which appeared somewhat more than a 
year ago in England and has already reached a sale of a 
million copies, now essays a new réle. His story of English 
barracks life is a strong and telling piece of realistic writing. 
It is by no means free from coarseness, for the life which it 
describes is coarse; but one who seeks to know thoroughly 
English life of to-day in the social strata from which the 
British Army is recruited will find in Mr. Blatchford’s novel 
a graphic and vivid portraiture. 


London Idylls. By. J. W. Dawson. 12mo, pp. 327. Bos- 
ton: T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.25. 

Mr. J. W. Dawson’s stories of life in London are full of 
dramatic intensity and as far as possible, from the common- 
place. They are more powerful than pleasant, and show 
powers of observation and expression of high order. 

The American in Paris.. By Eugene Coleman Savidge. 
12mo, pp. 273. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. $l. 

The sub-title of this book, as it appears on the title page, 
informs us that it is ‘‘a biographical novel of the Franco- 
Prussian war, and the siege and commune of Paris, from an 
American standpoint.’”?> Weare informed in the preface that 
Bismarck, Moltke, William I., Napoleon III., Eugénie, Thiers, 
Favre, Labouchere, MacMahon, Bazaine, Grant, Sherman, 
Sheridan, Washburne and Zola, are the authors of the words 
they speak in this volume. Dr. Savidge has woven a large 
amount of authentic material into the form of a readable 
story. 

A Daughter of Eve. By Honoré de Balzac. Translated 
by Katharine Prescott Wormeley. 12mo, pp. 382. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. $1.50. 

Ascanio. By Alexandre Dumas. Two vols., 12mo, pp. 
811-337. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2.50, $3. 
The War of Women. By Alexandre Dumas. Two vols., 
12mo, pp. 384-315. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

$2.50, $3. 

Black : The Story of a Dog. By Alexandre Dumas. 12mo, 
pp. 411. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.25, $1.50. 


EDUCATION AND TEXT-BOOKS. 


University of the State of New York. Extension Bulletin 
No. 10. Extension of University Teaching in England 
and America. By James E. Russell. Paper, 8vo. pp. 
107. Albany. 15 cents. 

In July, 1893, the Regents of the University of the State 
of New York appointed Prof. James E. Russell, then of New 
York, but now of the University of Colorado, a special com- 
missioner to visit European educational institutions and 
report on whatever he might find of most importance to 
New York educationists. He selected as the subject of his 
report the University Extension movement, and the com- 
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pleted document, as now presented, is full of material of 
great value of those interested in that movement. An anno- 
tated German translation of this bulletin under the title Die 
Volks-Hochschulen in England und Amerika has been pub- 
lished at Leipsic. 

University of the State of New York. Extension Bulletin 

No. 11. Study Clubs. Paper, 8vo, pp. 230. Albany. 

25 cents. 

The University Extension Department at Albany has 
issued a bulletin on the subject of study clubs, giving forms 
of constitutions suitable for such clubs, brief accounts of 
organizations for aiding study clubs, a list of the registered 
New York clubs, programmes of study used by such clubs, 
and statistics of many study clubs and reading circles in New 
York and elsewhere. Like most of the University publica- 
tions, this bulletin covers its topic exhaustively. 


A History of Greece for Colleges and High Schools. By 
Philip Van Ness Myers, L.H.D. 12mo, pp. 577. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. $1.40. 

This is practically a new book and should not be confused 
with Professor Myers’ ‘‘ Eastern Nations and Greece,” an 
earlier work designed for more elementary students; the 
present volume is adapted to college, as well as high school 
use. Professor Myers has been unusually successful as a 
writer of historical text-books, his ‘‘History of Rome,”’ 
‘* Mediseval and Modern History’? and ‘‘ General History ”’ 
having come into very general use within the past few years, 
and having received the heartiest commendations of schcol 
and college instructors. The ‘“ Greece” contains eight col- 
ored maps, eleven sketch maps, and some eighty illustra- 
tions. The typography is excellent. 

Means and Ends of Education. By J. L. Spalding. 16mo, 
pp. 232. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $1. 

Bishop Spalding’s helpful writings on educational topics 
have attracted more than common attention of late, partly 
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because of their author’s relation to the founding of the 
Catholic University at Washington, but largely because of 
the really valuable truths which they emphasize and which 
deserve all the currency that can be given them. The pres- 
ent collection includes the Bishop’s Notre Dame jubilee ad- 
dress on “The Making of One’s Self,” a paper on ‘* Woman 
and Education,” and discussions of ‘**The Scope of Public 
School Education ’ and *“‘ The Religious Element in Educa- 
tion,” together with the Baltimore Plenary Council discourse 
on“ The Higher Education,” which led to the founding of 
the Catholic University, and two stimulating addresses on 
“ Truth and Love.” 


A Working Manualof American History for Teachers and 
Students. By William H. Mace. 12mo, pp. 297. Syra- 
cuse: C. W. Bardeen. $1. 


This Manual is full of helpful suggestions to students 
and teachers, references to authorities, and extracts from 
original documents. In arrangement of materials, conven- 
tional divisions are ignored, and the author adheres to his 
purpose of making the book illustrate the development and 
persistence of ideas and institutions in American history. 


A School History of the United States. By Susan Pendle- 
ton Lee. Octavo, pp. 612. Richmond, Va.: B. F. 
Johnson Publishing Co. $1.50. 

This school history has been written from the Southern 
point of view, and is intended to meet the demand which has 
arisen in the South for a history of our country which shall 
give a full and fair statement of the South’s side in the long 
controversy which ended with the Civil War. 


The Principles of Argumentation. By George Pierce 
Baker. 12mo, pp. 424. Boston: Ginn & Co. $1.25. 


Professor Baker has devoted an entire text-book to a 
subject which, notwithstanding its importance, is frequently 
dismissed with a chapter or two in a school or college manual 
of rhetoric. It goes without saying that lawyers and parlia- 
mentarians would profit from a study of such a work as this 
quite as much as the Harvard students for whom it was 
chiefly intended ; but if editors, preachers, and all people 
who write or speak with a view to producing conviction in 
the minds of their fellow men, would master the principles 
of the book and apply them in public discourse, the propor- 
tion of error now abroad in the land would be reduced, and 
the proportion of truth and sense correspondingly increased. 


The Psychology of Number and its Applications to Meth- 
ods of Teaching Arithmetic. By James A. Mcl.el- 
lan, A.M., LL.D., and John Dewey, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 
823. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 


The latest volume to appear in Appletons’ “ Interna- 
tional Education Series” is devoted to that very imperfectly 
understood subject. the psychology of number. This dis- 
cussion derives special importance from its bearings on the 
practical question of method in teaching arithmetic—a 
*‘ vexed question ’” with school teachers the country over. 


Responsive Readings Selected from the Bible and Arranged 
under Subjects for Common Worship. By Henry Van 
Dyke.. 12mo, pp. 387. Boston: Ginn & Co. 85 cents. 
An arrangement of Scriptural selections well adapted 

for use in exercises of worship in colleges and schools. (It was 

originally prepared for the Chapel of Harvard University.) 

The imprecatory Psalms have been omitted, and each selec- 

tion is complete in itself, with a central thought. 


The Academy Song-Book; for Use in Schools and Colleges. 
By Charles H. Levermore, Ph.D., assisted by Fred- 
eric Reddall. Quarto, pp. 378. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
This Song-Book, the preface states, is intended to furnish 

music for all occasions in the daily life of schools and col- 

leges. The introductory portion, for which Mr. Frederic 

Reddall is solely responsible, contains the outlines of a 

scheme of instruction in vocal music adapted to graded 
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school needs. The second part consists of national and pa- 
triotic songs, the third of school and college songs, the fourth 
of familiar, long-lived songs, and the fifth part of devotional 
songs and hymns. The selection of these songs is chiefly 
the work of Dr. Levermore, who has exercised rare discrimi- 
nation in the task. The general result is a book which seems 
likely to become the most popular and widely used of its 
class. 


Elements of Pedagogics. By J. N. Patrick, A.M. 
pp. 224. Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen. 85 cents. 


This little work is intended for those who have not 
already studied the science of pedagogy, and its treatment 
of the subject is necessarily elementary. The first part of 
the book is devoted toa presentation of the ground princi- 
ples of educational psychology, and the second to special 
topics in the field of practical pedagogics. 


12mo, 


The Philosophy of School Management. By Arnold 
Tompkins. 12mo, pp. 236. Boston: Ginn & Co. 85 
cents. 

Public school teachers and others who are familiar with 
“The Philosophy of Teaching,” by Arnold Tompkins, will 
be interested in a complementary volume by the same author 
dealing with the more practical problems of pedagogics 
suggested in the former work. 


Froebel’s Gifts. By Kate Douglas Wiggin and Nora 
Archibald Smith. 16mo, pp. 209. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1. 

Of the three volumes forming a series devoted to the 

“Republic of Childhood” (the Kindergarten), this is the 

first and in many respects, perhaps, the most fundamental 
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and important. It is based on an experience of fifteen years 
in kindergarten work. It is addressed to the rapidly increas- 
ing number of teachers and mothers who are seeking more 
light on the teachings of Froebel. The writers have produced 
a singularly attractive book. They have not fallen into the 
ruts of pedagogical literature, and their style is free from 
pedantry in a refreshing degree. No happier introduction 
to Froebel’s mysteries than this little handbook affords could 
be desired. 
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Pioneer Work in Opening the Medical Profession to 
Women. Autobiographical Sketches by Dr. Elizabeth 
Blackwell. 12mo, pp. 265. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $1.50. 

Dr. Blackwell has drawn freely upon old journals and 
correspondence in compiling this interesting record of her 
early medical studies and subsequent experiences in America 
and Europe. She was the first woman to receive a medical 
degree ; this was given her in 1849 by the University of 
Geneva, in western New York, as no city college would open 
its doors toa woman. In after years Dr. Blackwell, with her 
sister Emily, was active as a pioneer of the movement for 
the medical education of women in the United States. 


Die Monate. By Heinrich Seidel ; Das Heidedorf, by 
Adalbert Stifter; Der Lindenbaum, and Other Stories, 
by Heinrich Seidel. Edited for school use. 12mo. 
New York: American Book Company. 25 cents 
each. 

It is enough to say of these three attractively made little 
volumes that they are excellent editions of good pieces of 
German literature, and ought to prompt the American study 
of the German language and letters. 

Der Praktische Deutsch. By U. Jos. Beiley. 16mo, pp. 
251. New York: William R. Jenkins. $1. 


This is not a school book but_a practical manual to help 
the grown-up learner to get a ready and correct knowledge of 
German for everyday conversational a. Itis a good 
book, arranged after the plan of Paul Bercy’s Le Frangais 


Pratique. 

Longman’s ‘‘Ship” Literary Readers. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

Longman’s series of readers is certainly worthy the atten- 
tion of primary teachers. 

The Youth’s Plutarch’s Lives for Boys and Girls. Ed- 
ited, with introduction and notes, by Edward S. Ellis, 
A.M. 16mo, pp. 237. New York: The Woolfall Com- 
pany. 50 cents. 

The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver Goldsmith. Eclectic 
English Classics. 12mo, pp. 207. New York: Ameri- 
can Book Company. 35 cents. i 

The Comedy of ‘As You Like lt.” By William Shake- 
speare. Eclectic English Classics. 12mo, pp. 102. 
New York: American Book Company. 20 cents. 

Selected Lives from Cornelius Nepos. Edited for the use 
of schools, with notes and vocabulary, by Arthur 
W. Roberts, Ph.D. 16mo, pp. 150. Boston: Ginn & 
Co. 85 cents. 

The Youth’s Classical Dictionary for Boys and Girls. Ed- 
ited by Edward S. Ellis, M.A. 16mo, pp. 208. New 
York: The Woolfall Company. 50 cents. 

Outline Studies in the History of the United States. By 
Francis H. White, A.M. Octavo, pp. 107. New York: 
American Book Company. 30 cents. 

Outlines of Psychology. By Henry G. Williams, A.M. 
12mo, pp. 151. Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen. 75 cents. 


Elementary Greek Education. By Frederick H. Lane. 
12mo, pp. 85. Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen. 50 cents. 


The Sentence Method of Teaching Reading, Writing and 
Spelling. By George L. Farnham, M.A. 12mo, pp. 
55. Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen. 50 cents. 


An Inductive Arithmetic for 
12mo, pp. 283. Bos- 


New York: 


Four Years in Number: 
Children. By Mary A. Bacon. 
ton: Ginn & Co. 50 cents. 

The Teacher and the Parent: A Treatise upon Common- 
School Education. By Charles Northend, A.M. 12mo, 
pp. 820. Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen. $1. 
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Ekkehard: The Love and Adventures of a German Poet- 
Monk in the Tenth Century. By Joseph Viktor von 
Scheffel. With an introduction and notes by W. H. 
Carruth, Ph.D. 16mo, pp. 530. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $1.25. 

Marchen und Erzilungen fiir Ansinger. Edited, with 
vocabulary and questions in German on the text, by 
H. A. Guerber. 12mo, pp. 161. Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co. 60 cents. 

German Historical Prose. Selected and edited with notes 
by Hermann Schoenfeld, Ph.D. 16mo, pp. 218. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 80 cents. 

Selections for French Composition. By C. H. Grandgent. 
12mo, pp. 147. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 50 cents. 

Lectures Courantes. Par C. Fontaine, B.L., L.D. 12mo, 
pp. 238. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. $1. 

Moliere’s Les Precieuses Ridicules. Edited, with intro- 
duction, notes and vocabulary, by Marshall W. Davis, 
A.B. :12mo, pp. 238. Boston: Ginn & Co. 85 cents. 

Corneille’s Le Cid. Edited, with introduction and notes, 
by F. M. Warren. 12mo, pp. 163. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co. 30 cents. 

French Idioms and Proverbs. By Victor F. Bernard. 
12mo, pp. 111. New York: William R. Jenkins. 25 
cents. 

La Fille de Roland. A Drama in Four Acts. By Henri de 
Bornier. Paper, 12mo, pp. 129. New York: William 
R. Jenkins. 25 cents. 

Athalie. By Racine. With a biography and notes by C. 
Fontaine, B.L., L.D. New York: William R. Jenkins. 
50 cents. 

Places and Peoples. Edited and annotated by Jules 
Luquiens, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 218. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
85 cents. 

The Letter of James the Just. In eight forms. Arranged 
for college classes by M. Woolsey Stryker, D.D., 
LL.D. 12mo, pp. 22. Boston: Ginn & Co. 85 cents. 

Old Greek Stories. By James Baldwin. Eclectic School 
Readings, Third Reader Grade. 12mo, pp. 208. New 
York: American Book Company. 

Fairy Stories and Fables. Retold by James Baldwin. 
Eclectic School Readings, Second Reader Grade. 
12mo, pp. 176. New York: American Book Company. 
35 cents. 

Stories for Children. By Mrs. Charles A. Lane. Eclectic 
School Readings, First Reader Grade. 12mo, pp. 
104. New York: American Book Company. 25 cents. 

The Sixth Book of Homer’s Odyssey. Edited for the use 
of schools, by Charles W. Bain. 16mo, pp. 108. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 40 cents. 

Mental Arithmetic. By G. A. Wentworth, A.M. 16mo, 
pp. 190. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

Exercises in Old English. By Albert S. Cook. 12mo, pp. 
68. Boston: Ginn &Co. 40 cents. 





SCIENCE. 


Darwin, and After Darwin. By the late George John 
Romanes, M.A. PartII. Post-Darwinian Questions, 
Heredity and Utility. 12mo, pp. 354. Chicago: Open 
Court Publishing Co. $1.50. 

The second volume in the series by Professor Romanes 
entitled ‘‘ Darwin, and After Darwin” is given up to the dis- 
cussion of heredity and utility. These chapters were in type 
before the author’s death, but had not been finally corrected. 
In them Romanes avows his dissent, on certain points, from 
the writings of Wallace and other modern biologists. An 
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excellent photogravure portrait of Professor Romanes forms 
the frontispiece of the present volume. 


Life and Love. By Margaret Warner Morley. Octavo, 
pp. 214. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.25. 

The purpose of this new work by the author of ** A Song 
of Life” is clearly implied in the following sentence which 
we quote from the introduction : ‘‘ To understand the univer- 
sality of the reproductive instinct in all the life of the earth, 
to understand the meaning and power of the sex-instinct, 
the grandeur of the sex-idea and the immense beauty of its 
manifestations,—is necessary to the understanding of human 
love, and is the immediate duty of our day.” Miss Morley 
has attempted a brief exposition of this subject, and her task 
has been performed with the greatest delicacy and tact. The 
examples taken from animal and plant life are all instructive 
and helpful in the elucidation of the main theme. The illus- 
trations of the book which are skillfully and effectively done, 
are all the work of the author herself. 


Elementary Physical Geography. By Ralph S. Tarr, B.S. 
12mo, pp. 519. New York: Macmillan & Co. $1.40. 


Professor Tarr, of Cornell University, has succeeded in 
producing an altogether attractive as wellas reliable manual 
of physical geography. A mass of new material by way of 
illustration has been introduced. Photographs of American 
scenery have been utilized to an extent wholly unprece- 
dented in works of this class, and every picture illustrates 
some important point in the text. The physiographic side 
of the subject is emphasized throughout the book. A more 
interesting text-book for the use of American students can 
hardly be imagined. 


Lakes of North America: A Reading Lesson for Students 
of Geography and Geology. By Israel C. Russell. 
Octavo, pp. 1385. Boston: Ginn & Co. $1.65. 


The intimacy of the relation sustained by geology to its 
sister science of geography is well brought out in this little 
volume by Professor Russell, who modestly entitles his study 
“A Reading Lesson for Students of Geography and Geology.” 
Many of the facts presented in this book were gathered by 
the author during thirteen years’ work on the U. S. Geologi- 
cal Survey. The facilities for travel and observation enjoyed 
by Professor Russell have been unusual, and he has also 
availed himself of the records of explorations made by others 
in this interesting field. 


The Soil: Its Nature, Relations, and Fundamental Princi- 
ples of Management. By F. H. King. 12mo, pp. 318. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 75 cents. 


The “Rural Science Series,” representing the truly 
scientific spirit which now pervades our leading schools of 
agriculture, is an attempt to popularize fundamental agri- 
cultural laws and at the same time to inculcate practical les- 
sons in the art of tilling the soil. The initial volume, which 
treats of the nature and management of the soil itself, is a 
real contribution to the literature of the subject, not so 
much in the presentation of newly-discovered truths as in 
the compact and interesting method which it employs of 
stating principles already known and understood, but only 
partially applied by the farmer and the horticulturist. The 
book contains suggestive chapters on farm drainage, irriga- 
tion and the use of fertilizers. 


Elements of Plant Anatomy. By Emily L. Gregory, Ph.D. 

Octavo, pp, 148. Boston: Ginn & Co. $1.35. 

The appearance of a manual of plant anatomy is an indi- 
cation of the progress of botanical science among us. Here- 
tofore, the subject has been merely suggested in text-books 
of botany, but it is now deemed essential as a preliminary to 
the study of plant physiology proper. Professor Gregory’s 
little book is designed “to furnish a brief outline of the ele- 
mentary principles of anatomy in a form available to all 
students of botany who wish to use this science in any direc- 
tion.” Dr. Gregory is professor of botany in Barnard Col- 
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lege, and this book contains the substance of lectures given 
in that institution. 

Alternating Electric Currents. By Edwin J. Houston, 

Ph.D., and A. E. Kennelly, Sc.D. 16mo, pp. 225. 

, New York: The W. J. Johnston Co. $1. ‘ 


The ‘Elementary Electro-Technical Series,” of which 
this little book is the opening volume, represents a praise- 
worthy effort on the part of the publishers to provide the 
general public with accurate and intelligible information 
concerning such branches of electrical science as have a 
popular interest. Besides the subject of alternating currents, 
which receives able expert treatment in this first volume, the 
series will deal with electric heating, electro-magnetism, 
electro-therapeutics, arc and incandescent lighting, electric 
motors and street railways, telephony and telegraphy. It 
will thus be seen that a great range of practical interests has 
been considered by the publishers, and if future volumes 
succeed as well as the present in eliminating ultra-technical 
terminology, the series will be of interest and profit to the 
great body of general readers with limited technical training 
for whom it was primarily intended. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Wonders of Modern Mechanism: A Résumé of Re- 
cent Progress in Mechanical, Physical and Engineer- 
ing Science. By Charles Henry Cochrane. Octavo, 
pp. 402. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
$2. 

Among the new topics exploited by Mr. Cochrane (who 
is a mechical engineer) in this volume, we note, the modern 
construction of business blocks, the kineto-phonograph, 
electric pleasure boats, the ocean ‘‘ greyhounds,” horseless 
vehicles, bicycle manufacture, the chaining of Niagara Falls, 
electric locomotives, the making of aluminum, and progress 
in printing ; but this list of headings by no means exhausts 
the catalogue of subjects covered by Mr. Cochrane’s book, 
which is quite an encyclopedia of mechanical lore. Both 
text and illustrations are brought up to date in all essential 
particulars. 


The American Annual of Photography and Photographic 
Times Almanac for 1896. Edited by Walter E. Wood- 
bury. Paper, 12mo, pp. 371. New York: The Sco- 
ville & Adams Company. 75 cents. 

The ‘** Annual” for 1896 contains more than fifty con- 
tributed articles of value to amateur photographers, besides 
the usual amount of condensed and tabulated information 
for ready reference, and over two hundred illustrations, 
most of which are reproductions of the finest work produced 
by the leading artist photographers of this and other coun- 
tries. Thisis the tenth volume in the series, and the publica- 
tion seems to have become indispensable to the photog- 
raphers’ fraternity. 


The Blue Book for Amateur Photographers. American 
edition, 1895. By Walter Sprange. 16mo, pp. 337. 
Beach Bluff, Mass.: Published by the Author. 75 
cents. 

This invaluable handbook for photographers contains 

a calendar of important camera exhibitions extended through 
April, 1896, full revised lists of photographic societies at home 
and abroad, a list of professional photographers and dealers 
in supplies in all parts of the world, and much other useful 
information. Interspersed through the volume are various 
specimens of the work of amateurs inthe art. Photographers 
of all sorts and conditions find use for the ‘* Blue Book.” 

Six Months at the World’s Fair. By Mrs. Mark Stevens. 
Octavo, pp. 382. Detrait : Free Press Printing Co. 
This belated piece of World’s Fair literature will be of 

special interest to the people of Michigan, giving as it does 

the impressions of a visitor from that state. The volume is 
made up, as the sub-title states, of ‘a little here and a little 
there of the great white city.” 



























Atlantic Monthly.—Boston. February. 


Some Memories of Hawthorne. Rose Hawthorne Lathrop. 
Some Tennessee Bird Notes. Bradford Torrey. 
The Bibliotaph. we, H. Vincent. 
Unclaimed Estates. H. Sidney Everett. 
e Presidency and Mr. Reed. 
Don Quixote. Henry D. Sedgwick, Jr. 


Cassier’s Magazine.--New York. February. 


Modern Shipbuilding Tools. J. A. @ 

A Steam Plant for a Small Electric Lig 't and Power Station. 
Saving Steam in an Oil Refinery. Charles E. Emery. 

“i ~ gamed Electric Power Transmission in the United 


Water ey Samuel Webber. 

Carborundum: What It Is and How It Is Made. F. A. J. 
Fitzgerald. a 

Origin and Evolution of the Drop Hammer. F. C. Billings. 


Century Magazine.—New York. February. 


Certain Worthies and Dames of Old Maryland. J. W. Palmer 
Story of the Development of Africa. Henry M. Stanley. 
Life of Napoleon Bonaparte.—XVI. W. M. Sloane. 

The Palmerston Idealin Diplomacy. Edward M. Chapman. 
Three Letters from James Russell Lowell. Mary A. Clarke. 
The Convent Under Arms. J. G. Vibert. 

The Night School. J. G. Vibert. 

Puvis de Chavannes. Kenyon Cox. 

Pope Leo XIII. and His Household. F. Marion Crawford. 
Nelson at Cape St. Vincent. A. T. Mahan. 


The Cosmopolitan.—Irvington, N. Y. February. 


Walrus Hunting in the Arctic Regions. Lewis L. Dyche. 
Mesmer, Animal Magnétism and motism. Joseph Jastrow. 
American Artists’ Association of Paris. E. H. Wuerpel. 
Some Notes About Venezuela. Thomas R. Dawley, 


Demorest’s Family Magazine.—New York. February. 


Grand Opera in New York. Joseph Herbert. 
Manxland ; or, the Isle of Man. 
Winter in New York. 


Engineering Magazine. New York. February. 


dingoiem 5 or, the War Upon Domestic Industry... Edward 

tkinson. 

The Trade and Industry of South America. Emilio M. 
Amores. 

Gold Mining in the Southern States. H. B. C. Nitze. 

The Commercial Exploitation of Electricity. B. E. Greene. 
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Limits and Possibilities of the Gas Engine. G. Richmond. 
The Railroad Accident and Emergency Service. W. L. Derr. 
Architectural Sculpture in the Uni States. R. Sturgis. 
Locating a Public Water Supply. D. W. Mead. 

The Free Port of Copenhagen. P. Vedel. 

The Stubborn Opposition to Inventions. W.C. Dodge. 


Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly.—New York. February. 


The Ancestors of Gen. Robert E. Lee. Mrs. Roger A. Pryor. 
Garibaldiin London. Howard Paul. 

Art Students in Paris. 

The Social Settlement in America. Rufus R. Wilson. 

West Point Sketches. Carl J. Becker. 


Godey’s Magazine.—New York. February. 


Studio Life in Paris. L. Jerrold and A. Hornblow. 
O Rare ’Gene Field. Cleveland Moffett. 
What the Bicycle Does for the Muscles. H. E. Morrow. 
Music in America.—X. G. W. Chadwick. 
Harper’s Magazine.—New York. February. 
The New Baltimore. Stephen Bonsal. 
On Snow Shoes to the Barren Ground.—III. C. W. Whitney. 
St. Clair’s Defeat. Theodore ep 


Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc.— L. de Conte. 
The or Struggle for Liberty. SXVIL Poultney Bige- 


The Passing of the Fur-Seal. Henry L. Nelson. 
Premonitions of Insanity. Forbes Winslow. 

McClure’s Magazine.—New York. February. 
Abraham Lincoln. Ida M. Tarbell. 
The Fastest Railroad Run Ever Made. H. P. Robinson. 
A Century of Painting. Will H. Low. 
The Tragedy of Garfield’s Administration. Murat Halstead. 
Chapters from a Life. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 


Munsey’s Magazine.—New York. February. 


The Cradle of the Washingtons. Arthur Branscombe. 
Photography as a Fine Art. hey Land Staley. 
The Forty Immortals. George Holm 





Scribner’s Magazine.—New York. February. 


1, _. the Altitudes: The Colorado Health Plateau. L. M. 
ings. 
mayer of the Last Quarter Century in the United States.— 
XI. E. B. Andrews. 
Design in Bookbinding. S. T. Foons, 
The Ascent of Mount Ararat. B. Lynch. 
Hunting Musk Ox with the est Ribs. Peak Russell. 


THE OTHER AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PERIODICALS. 


(From the latest numbers received.) 


American Amateur Photographer.—New York. December. 
aes Photographic Processes of Illustration. Max Mad- 


der. 
gina’ s Column.—XXV: Lenses. John Clarke. 
en are Silver Prints Liable to Fade? L. Baekeland. 


American Historical Review.—New York. (Quarterly.) 
January. 
Ferrand Martinez and the Massacres of 1391. H.C. Lea. 
Radisson and Groseilliers. Henry C. Campbell. 
The Whigs of Colonial New York. C. H. Levermore. 
Western State: Making in the Revolutionary Era.—II. F. J, 


Turn 
Office Booking During Washington’s Administration. G. 
Hunt. 
The People the Best Governors.” Harry A. Cushing. 


American Journal of Sociology.—Chicago. (Bi-monthly.) 
January. 


Business Men and Social Theorists. C. R. Henderson. 
The State and Semi-Public Corporations. A. W. Small. 
a ad Legislation in the United States. J. D. For- 


le and Anthro on Lester F. Ward. 

Scope and Method of Folk sycholo; ogy. WwW. ; aPeeae. 
Recent Sociological Tendencies in France. J. Tuffts. 
Christian Sociology.—III. The Family. _S. Sachows. 
The Province of Gudleny. George . Vincent. 





The American Magazine of Civics.—New York. January. 


The oi ations of Christian Citizenship. C. A. L. Richards. 

The vn d States Government: A Dual Organization. bs 
Perry 

Scientific Temperance Instruction. Albert F. Newton. 

The Law of Demand in Work. Wi wa A tg Chisholm. 

Reality vs. Romance in Economics. TT. Willson. 

The Monroe Doctrine and Its History. W. F. Burrough. 

The Ethics of Commerce. Allen R. Foote. 

A Workingman’s Plea for American Homes. John B. Ham- 


mond. 
— Bimetallism and Ideal Protection. Frank Rose- 
water. 


Ul 
Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly.—New York. January. 


The Smithsonian Institution.—I. H.C. Bolton. 
Principles of Taxation. D. A. Wells. 
A Student’s Recollections of Huxley. Angelo Heilprin. 

The Botanical Garden of Buitenzorg. Java. A. Tissandier. 
Helium, Its Identification eat Se ae C. A. Young. 
Scientific Temperance. David Starr Jordan. 

The Geological Work of the Air. Stanislaus Meunier. 

New — in the Science and Art of Medicine. T. M. 
udden. 
Suggest Automatism and Kindred Phenomena.—II. 


W. R. New SS 

Stade of Childhood.—XIV. The Child as an Artist. J. 
ully. 

The Fifth International Prison Congress. Samuel J. Barrows. 
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Both Sides of eae ase: Frederic G. Mather. 
Professional Institutions._IX. Architect. Herbert Spencer. 
The Electric Furnace in Chemistry. M. H. Moissan. 


The Arena.—Boston. January. 


America’s Seven Great Poets.—II. 

An Inspired Preacher. R. E. Bisbee. 

Representative Women on the Single Tax. 

A Universal Ratio—A Silver Bill to Suit Both Parties 

Postal Telegraphy. Lyman Abbott. 

Government Control of the Telegraph. W. L. Wilson. 

The Telegraph ag os a Frank Parsons. 

The Bond and the Dollar. John Clark Ridpath. 

Count Tolstoi’s Philosophy of Life. E. H. Crosby. 

Spiritualization of Education in America. Lilian Whiting. 
e Utopia of Sir Thomas More. B. O. Flower. 


Art Amateur.—New York. January. 


A Reaction from Realism. David Malcolm. 
Marine Painting in Water Colors.—IV. R. Jarvis 
The Study of Human Expression.—III. 

Teaching the Child to Draw.—III. S. Nourse. 
Elementary Drawing.—IV. E. M. Hallowell. 


Art Interchange.—New York. January. 


Some Recollections of Corot. A. Hallard. 

Artistry in Iron.—II. N. E. Greenlaw. 

wae and Wedgwood Ware.—II. Mrs. N. R. Mona- 
chesi. 

Industrial Art Education in the United States.—II. 

Pen and Ink Drawing.—I. George Wharton Edwards. 


Bachelor of Arts.—New York. January. 


An English Athlete in America. F.S. Horan. 
Concerning Humor. James L. Ford. 

Instead of Fraternities at Princeton. Jesse L. Williams. 
Debate in American Colleges. Marion M. Miller. 


Bibliotheca Sacra.—Oberlin, Ohio (Quarterly.) January. 


The Fourth Gospel and the Critics. W.L. Ferguson. 
William Wordsworth. Theodore W. Hunt. 

The Hebrew Cosmogony. Charles B. Warring. 

Christianity and the Evolution of Rational Life. J. T. Gu- 


ick. 
Abraham at Bonn. Owen H. Gates. 
“ The er of St. Paul.”” Frank H. Foster. 
An Appeal from a Verdict of History. W. E. Barton. 
Greek Elements in Modern Religious Thought. E. §S. Carr. 
Classification of Social Phenomena. Arthur Fairbanks. 
A Point of View. Edward W. Bemis. 
Monopoly by Patents. Z.S. Holbrook. 


Blackwood’s Magazine.—London. January. 


Recollections of Thomas Carlyle. 

Recent French Novels. 

Sir W. Fraser’s Book of Annandale. Sir Herbert Maxwell. 
Chateau-Hunting in France. Mrs. Courtenay Bodley. 
How American History is Written. 

The Big Game of South Africa. 

The Anti-Marriage League. Mrs. Oliphant. 

The Lesson of Lost Opportunities in Politics. 


Board of Trade Journal.—London December 15. 


Coffee Planting in the Hawaiian Islands. 
Sheep Farming in Australia. 


Canadian Magazine.—Toronto. January. 


Winchester Cathedral. Thomas E. Champion. 
Ajax and Hamlet. . B. L. Howell. 

Fall of Prices and the Effect on Canada. James B. Peat. 
Sir Mackenzie Bowell, Premier of Canada. J. L., Payne. 
The Honorable Wilfrid Laurier. J. A. Barron. 

Hockey in the Canadian Northwest. H. J. Woodside. 
The Alaska Boundary Question. R. E. Gosnell. 
Canada’s Call to the Empire. Howard Vincent. 

Castle St. Louis Under the Roses.—II. J. M. LeMoine. 


Cassell’s Family Magazine —London. January. 


Hawarden Castle. F. Dolman. 
A Night With the Thames Police. F. M. Holmes. 
Yachting in the Meditteranean. Earl of Desart. 


Catholic World.—New York. January. 


A Century of Catholicity. B. Morgan. 

A Study in Shakespearean Chronology. Appleton Morgan. 
Old-Time Temperance Societies._ Patrick F. McSweeny. 
The Nicaragua Canal Project. Patrick S. Cassidy. 

The Simian Anthropoid. A. F. Hewit. | 

Catholicism in Madagascar. Thomas Gilleran. 


Chambers’s Journal.—Edinburgh. January. 


‘** The Lyon in Mourning ;”” or Reminisences of the °45. 
The Gold Mania. 

Pastime and Business. 

A Century of Burns’ Biography. W. Wallace. 
Lourengo Marques ; The Water-Gate of the Transvaal. 


Charities Review.—Galesburg, Ill. December. 


Unbalanced People. F. H. Wines. 

Some Facts About the Defective Classes. A. O. Wright. 
Custodial Care of the Adult Feeble-Minded. E. P. Bicknell. 
Children of the State in Massachusetts. F. B. Sanborn. 
Colored Children in the District of Columbia. H. W. Lewis. 
Small Savings and How to Collect Them. Elizabeth Tapley. 
Conference on Agricultural Depression. Vida M. Clark. 


The Chautauquan.—Meadville, Pa. January. 


American Sculpture and Sculptors. Lorado Taft. 

The Constitution of the United States.—III. J. W. Burgess. 
The Air We Breathe.—I. S. A. Dunham. 

Money in Legislation. Sidney Sherwood. 

Longfellow’s ‘** Tales of a Wayside Inn.” Albert S. Cook. 
Pessimism in the Russian Novel. E. G. Boner. 

Francis Schlatter, ‘* The Healer.” A. B. Hyde. 

The Study of American English. George Hempl. 

The Evolution of an Electric Motor. ward B. Rosa. 

A School of Oratory. John H. Vincent. 

Korea: Past, Present and Future. William E. Griffis. 
The Women of Iceland. Ruth Shaffner. 

Near and Far Sightedness. Otto Dornbliith. 


Contemporary Review.—London. January. 


Armenia: an A 1. E. J. Dillon. 

Shakespeare at Elsinore. Jan Stefansson. 

Five Weeks with the Cuban Insurgents. H. Howard. 

Religious Teaching in the Elementary Schools. T. J. Mac- 
namara. 

Physics and Sociology. Continued. W.H. Mallock. 

Lord de Tabley : a Portrait. Edmund Gosse. 

Architects. erbert Spencer. 

Ticullus at his Farm. Countess Martinengo Cesaresco. 

The Case for the Curates. A. G. B. Atkinson. 

Relation of the Christian Revelation to Experience. 
Caillard. 

The Liberal New Year. Sir Edward Russell. 


Church at Home and Abroad.—Philadelphia. January. 


Female Life in Morocco. James Johnston. 
Stephen R. Riggs. -.D. R. F. Sample. 
al Year’s Horoscope of Missions in the Far East. 
enry. 


Emma 


B. C. 
The Dial.—Chicago. December 16. 


The American High School. 
The Bull of Divorce Between Henry VIII and Katharine. 
January 1. 
A Plea for Sanit 
The British Authors’ Appeal. 
Bibliography of World’s Congress Publications. C. C. Bon- 
ney. 
Economic Journal.—(Quarterly.) London. December. 


The Probability of a Cessation of the Growth of Population 
= England and Wales During the Next Century. Edwin 
Yannon. 
sarees Progress in the Argentine Republic. W. E. 
ar. 


A Progressive Income Tax. G. H. Blunden. 
The Agio on Gold and International Trade. Prof. W. Lexis. 
Competition and Combination. Prof. G. Cohn. 


Education.—Boston. January. 


Present Aspects of Education in the South. A. D. Mayo. 
Legitimate Work of a State Normal School. A. W. Edson. 
The University of Chicago. Harry P. Judson. 


Song of Hiawatha—A Study. F. B. Sawvel. 

Educational Review.—New York. January. 
The Royal Commission on Secondary Education. J. G. Fitch. 
Language and Literature. Thomas R. Price. 
Higher Education in the South. Edwin A. Alderman. 
Significance of Herbart for Secondary and Higher Educa- 


tion. C. de Garmo. 
Is There a New Education? Nicholas Murray Butler. 


Educational Review.—London. January. 


The Pronunciation of Greek. Miss Elizabeth Dawes. 
Lacrosse as a School Game for the Easter Term. C. M. 


Stuart. 
George Snell and Right Teaching. Professor Foster Wat- 


son. 
The Atsthetic Training of the Child. Mrs. Albinia Wherry 
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English Illustrated Magazine.—London. January. 


Some Memorable Shipwrecks. W. Gordon Smythies. 

The House of Cecil; A Family of Statesmen. J. M. Bulloch. 

Casa A wares : the’ New House at Pompeii. H. P. F. Mar- 
riott. 


Fortnightly Review.—London. January. 


The Sultan and His Priests. Biches Davey 

Mr. Lecky and Irish Affairs. J. G. Swift MacNeill. 

Mr. Healy and the Incapables. 

The Blessedness of Egoism. Russell B. Jacobus. 

The ae Encyclical, 1891, on the Condition of the Working 


Cc 
The Educational Outlook for 1896. Jose oop 5 R. Diggle. 
Our Educational Finance. J. Dundas 

Alexandre Dumas Fils and His Plays. Madame _— de Velde, 
The Climate of South Africa. Dr. Robson Roo: 

Boer, Briton and Africander in the Transvaal. "Gon tinued. 
The Law’s Delay. oy gms 

The Schoolboy’s vnunet. A. F. Lea 

Socialism at Home and Abroad. a G. Keene. 

Matthew Arnold. John Bailey. 

In Defense of Islam. Rafiuddin Ahmad. 


The Forum.—New York. January. 


Some Guagestions on Currency and Banking. A. Ladenburg. 

Railroad Wars: Their Cause and Cure. J. W. Midgley. 

Naval Aspects of the Japan-China War. E. R. Freemantle. 

Criminal Crowding oe Public Schools. J. H. Penniman. 

Development of Sculpture in America. ¥ 2 Partridge. 

A Study of Church Entertainments. W. B. Hale. 

Woman and the Bicycle. H. J. Garrigues. 

The * German Vote” and the Republican Party. F. W. 
olls 

The Federal Census. Carroll D. Wright. 

Matthew Arnold’s Letters. H. W. Paul. 

Reminiscences of an Editor. 


Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly.—New York. January. 


Great Ship Canals. A.V. Abbott. 

A Day With the Tunny Fishers. Charles Edwardes. 
Chamois Hunting in the ee | Alps. H. E. M. Stutfield. 
January Daysin Morocco. A. B. de Guerville. 

A Bygone Bohemia. A. L. Wwson., 

Nave Cadet Days. Joseph C. Groff 

Engi Christmas and Scottish New Year. M. E. Leicester 





Free Review.—London. January. 


W. H. Smith and Sons ; Smith e Censor. B. Powell. 
The Revival of Phrenology. J. M : prs 

Wanted : A New Adam. . Wilson. : 

Mr. Hardy’ 3 Jude the Obscure.” G. Mortimer. 

The Morality of Nature. A. W. Barneveld. 

Buckle and Sociology. J. M. eeler. 

Financial Hypocrisy ; the Balfour Frauds. R. Saunders. 
bn meen Authority ; the Church of England. H. J. Lloyd. 
Provincialism of London. 


Gentleman’s Magazine.—London. January. 


Mr. Gladstone’s Phrases. Alfred F. Robbins. 

‘Chimney Pot Hats.’ James Cassidy. 

Thomas Hickathrift: the Norfolk ‘Giant Killer. 
Hooper. 

Atmospheric Heat. Rev. Samuel Charlesworth. 

Middle Class Surnames. G. nag iy 

The Juvenile Lead on the Stage. H. Schiitz Wilson. 

Furness Abbey, and its Story. William Connor Sydney. 

William Webbe. Arthur Christopher Benson. 


The Green Bag.—Boston. January. 


The New fours Court Justice, Rufus W. Peckham. A. 


Oake 
The jekey Wife. R. Vashon Rogers. 
The Supreme Court of Maine.—IV. Charles Hamlin. 


Homiletic Review.—New York. January. 


Influence of False Philosophies Upon Character and Dosrinet. 
Defective Logic of the tionalistic Critics. A.J. k. Beh- 


rends. 
— of Scientific Judgment Concerning Bible State- 


James 


ents. 
me Church and the College. T. W. Hun 
istory, Prophecy and Monuments. all F. McCurdy. 
International Journal of Ethics.—Philadelphia. (Quarterly.) 
January. 
The Hegemony of Science and ee: A. Fouillée. 


Social Evolution. David G. Ritc 
Ethical Life and Conceptions = the Japanese. Tokiwo 


Yokoi. 
The Social Question in the Catholic Congresses. John G. 
rooks. 
“National Prejudices. John C. Bayly. 
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OF REVIEWS. 


Irrigation Age.—Chicago. January 


Irrigation Necessary in the Most Fertile States. 
Water Supplies for Irri onen. . C. Fink] _ 

The Art of Irrigation.— . 1.8. Van D 

The Mineral Wealth of Wyoming. Avtha? We Phillips. 


Journal of the Association of Engineering Societies.— 
Philadelphia. November. 


Reconstruction of Car Voary Teangier Aprons at Port Costa. 
Stream Measurements and Water Power in Virginia. 


Pro — of the American Portland Cement Industry. R. W. 
esley. 
Journal of Geology.--Chicago. (Semi-Quarterly.) Novem- 


ber-December. 


by. Greenland Expedition of 1895. R. D. Salisbur 24 
A Circum-Insular Paleozoic Fauna. Stuart Weller. E. C. 


Case. 
Absarokite- Shoshonite-Banakite Series. J.P. Iddin; 
Distribution of Gold Deposits in Alaska. G. F. Bec er. 


Journal of the Military Service Institution —New York. 
(Bi-monthly.) January. 


The er aaa Against the Sioux in 1876. Col. Robert P. 
The Art ‘of Supplying Armies in the Field. Capt. H. G. 


Carbines for Foot Artillery. Capt. H. W. Hubbell. 

The Squad Formation. P. Borger. 

Light Artillery Target Practice. Lieut. H. C. Davis. 

Terrain in Relation to Military Operations. Capt. J. C. 
Gresham. 

Military Japan after the War. Lieut.-Col. E. G. Barrow. 

Inspection of Food for Troops. Capt. J. J. Miller. 

Bicyclists at French Manceuvres 

The Evolution of Smokeless Powder. R. C. Schupphaus. 

Artillery Targets. 


Journal of Political Economy.—Chicago. (Quarterly.) 
December. 


State Bank of Indiana. William F. pzding- 
Income Taxation in France. H. P. Willi 

Short Route to Europe and Canadian Forts. O. P. Shannon. 
Hedonistic Interpretation of Subjective Value. W. W. 


tuart. 
Use andl Value of Census Statistics. H. L. Bliss. 
Kindergarten Magazine.—Chicago. January. 


The Atlanta Educational Exhibit. 
The Child in Literature. Andrea Hofer. 
Kindergarten Discipline. Edna R. Prather. 


Ladies’ Home Journal.—Philadelphia, January. 


My Early Days on the Stage.—II. Mary Anderson de Na- 
varro. 

This Country of Ours.—I. Benjamin Pargioen. 

My Early Literary Infiuences. Edna L e 

Memories of our Childhood Homes. C. Parkhurst. 

Some of the Social Graces. Ruth Ashmore. 

The Touchstone of Good Manners. Mrs. Burton Kingsland. 


Lend a Hand.—Boston. 
Prison Labor. Eugene Smith. 


New Constitution of New York in Relation to Prison Labor. 
ee Saaemiaae for Women. Bookbinding. Evelyn H. Nord- 


December. 


Progress vs. Pugilism. Clarence Greeley. 

The Kindergarten in Japan. Luther W. Mason. 
January. 

Social Jamon in the Theological Seminaries. 

State Supervision of Child-Caring Agencies. Homer Folks. 

The Indeterminate Sentence for Penetentiaries. W. F. Spald- 


The _ Bearing of Charity. Alice J. Mott. 


Longman’s Magazine.—London. January. 


P. J. Grosley’s ‘‘ Londres.’ Austin Dobson. 
Fusbos the Aardvark. R, Trimen. 
The ** Donna” in 1895. Miss Trench and C. J. Longman. 


Lucifer.—London. December 15. 


Dreams. Continued. C. W. Leadbeat. 
ae Christianity and Its Teachings. Continued. <A. M. 


lass. 
Orpheus. Continued. G. R. S. Mead. 
Man's Place and Function in Nature. Mrs. Annie Besant. 
Theoso sophy Among the Guictiots. Continued. O. Cuffe. 
Unpublished Letters'‘of Eliphas Lévi. Continued. 
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Lutheran Quarterly.—Gettysburg, Pa. January. 


The Christian Pulpit. W.M. Baum. 

Millenialism. John F. Pollock 

A penceptive Christianity. M.H. Richards. 

The Washing of Regeneration. George U. Wenner. 

God Immanent, and the Incarnate Word. W. H. hg Sag 
Washington : Christianity the Moulding Power of His Char- 


acter. 
Harnack on the Apostles’ Creed. G. W. Fritsch. 
Sabbath Day or Sunday, Which? M. G. Boyer. 


Macmillan’s Magazine.—London. January. 


Legends of Old St. Malo. 

Some Riding Recollections. 

Architecture ; A Great English Chronicle. 
Mademoiselle Dacquin. 

Sir John Hawkwood. 


Menorah Monthly.—New York. January. 


Is Ours a Christian Government? Louis Marshall. 
The Jew asa Humorist. Emanuel Elzas. 
Archduke Charles of Austria in Switzerland in 1797. 
Jews in Politics. G. Taubenhaus. 


Metaphysical Magazine.—New York. January. 


The Sub-Conscious Mentality. Henry Wood. 
TyReote Suggestion and Crime. G. 5S. Wines. 
Early Greek Philosophy on “ Being.”—XII. C. H. A. Bjerre- 


aard. 
A Perfect Man. W.R. Callendar. 
Belief in the Miraculous. W. J. Colville. 


Methodist Review.—New York. (Bi-monthly.) January- 
February. 
Edgar A. Poe’s Addenda to his ‘‘ Eureka.” 
An Inspiring Chapter in Methodist History. J. Mudge. 
The Forces ich Determine Character. H. H. Fairall. 
Doctrine of the Divine Immanence. Henry Graham. 


Doctrine of Future Life in the Bcok of Job. S. Plantz. 
The Moral Influence of Balzac. A. H. Tuttle. 

The Return to Faith. A. C. Armstrong. 

The Philosophy of Prayer. William Jones. 

That Pseudo-Judicial Declaration of 1888. W.F. Warren. 


The Real Judicial Declaration of 1888. G. G. Reynolds. 
Reason and Sentiment as Factors in Social Progress. C. W. 


Super. 
Midland Monthly.—Des Moines, Iowa. January. 
A Glimpse of Acadia. Virginia H. Reichard. 
Boston’s Old Burying Grounds. Sadette Harrington. 
The Women’s Clubs of Minnesota. Fanny K. Earl. 


Across England and into Scotland. 
Current Movements in Elementary Education. F.B. Cooper. 


Missionary Herald.—Boston. January. 
Why Foreign Missions Should be Central in the Week of 


er. 
Tabulay Views of Missions of the A. B. C. F. M. for 1894-5. 
Missionary Review of the World.—New York. January. 


The Outlook : Some Signs of the Times. A. T. Pierson. 
The Motive Force of Missions. F. B. Meyer. 
A Missionary Romance.—I. George Smith. 
Foreign Missionary Work of the Salvation Army. R. E. 


aa: ay 
New Forces for Mission Work. E. B. Gordon. 
Month.—London. January. 


Tie Devewne on Deification of the Pope. Rev. Sydney F. 
mith. 

Fin de Siécle. 

The Law Relating to Patents and Similar Rights. W. C. 


Maude. 
Protestant Fiction. Continued. Priests. James Britten. 
Wild Fowl and Wild Fowlers. ‘‘ A Son of the Marshes.” 


The Monist.—Chicago. (Quarterly.) January. 


Toes pant by Accident in Invention and Discovery. 
. Mach. 

Pathological Pleasures and Pains. Th. Ribot. 

Chinese Philosophy. Paul Carus. 

Germinal Selection. August Weisman. 

The Nature of Mathematical Knowledge. H. Schubert. 


Monthly Illustrator and Home and Country.—New York. 
January. 

Recollections of Henry Ward Beecher. H.C. =e 

Duty of Government to Unfortunate Children. Ruth Ever- 


ett. 
Robert Burns: The Poet of Humanity. Henry Mann. 
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Munsey’s Magazine.—New York. January. 


Prominent American Families.—I. The Harrisons. 
The Dukes of Marlborough. R. H. Titherington. 
In the Footsteps of Byron. E. L. Didier. 

A Scupltor of American History. Anna Leach. 


Music.—Chicago. January. 


og of Song, Past and Present. 

he Transition to Modern Singing. F. H. Tubbs. 

aaa ¥ Creative Work Among Women.—I. Mrs. Crosby 
ams. 

Vowels. Karleton Hackett. 

History of the Polka. Josef Jiri Kral. 


New Review.—London. January. 


Made in Germany. 

L’ Art de la bog, hie. In French. Marcel Schwob. 

“The Monroe Doctrine.” 

Ralph Briscoe : Newgate Clerk. Charles Whibley. 

Lancashire vs. The Empire. 

Maecenas Agrippa Augustus: 
Steevens. 

William Edmondstoune Aytoun. J. H. Millar. 


Nineteenth Century.—London. January. 
The sane Between Great Britain and America. H. M. 
nle 


Three Cameos. G. W. 


Common Sense and Venezuela. Edward Dicey. 

Can the Empire Feed its People? James Long. 

The Ugliness of Modern Life. Ouida. 

Reopentes the Education Settlement of 1870. J. R. Diggle. 
. Riley. 

In the Wild West of China. Mrs. Archibald Little. 

Mutual Aid Among Modern Men. Prince Kropotkin. 

Erasmus and the Pronunciation of Greek. J. Gennadius. 

The Rule of the Laywoman. Mrs. Stephen Batson. 

Bishop Butler’s Apologist. Leslie Stephen. 

The Advantage of Fiction. M. G. Tuttiett. 

Church Defense or Church Reform. Rev. Dr. Jessopp. 

ye Prisons. Sir Algernon West. 

A eptnagenarian’s Retrospect. Rey. J. Guinness Rogers. 

Is = Su _ of Turkey the True Khalif of Islam? H. A. 

moné, 


North American Review.—New York. January. 


The Future Life and the Condition of Man Therein.—I. W. E. 
Gladstone. 

ess Votes Money. Charles F. Crisp. 

Foreign Missions in the Light of Fact. Judson Smith. 

The Philosopy of the Mexican Revolutions. M. Romero. 

Speed in American War Ships. Wm. 8. Aldrich. 

Test and Value of S in War vee P. H. Colomb. 

Naval Warfare Under Modern Conditions. S. B. Luce. 

Influence of the Air Ship on War. J. K. Cree. 

The Crisis in the East. Karl Blind. 

Central America and its Resources. Audle 

A Study in Husbands. Marion Harland, 
rison, Elizabeth Bisland. 


Outing.—New York. January. 


A Moose Hunt on the Yukon, Alaska. V. Wilson. 


Winter Fishing. Ed. W. Sandys. 
Cycling in Mid-Atlantic, with Rod, Gun and Camera. O. 


Howarth. 


How Con 


Gosling. 
rs. Burton Har- 


Lenz’s World Tour Awheel. Kurrachee. 
The Horse of Society. E. B. Abercrombie. 
Rugged Labrador. R. G. Taber. 


The Outlook.—New York. January 25. 


The Higher Life of New York City. Albert Shaw. 

Clara Barton and the Red Cross. yrtis W. Barton. 

Alfred Austin, the New Poet Laureate. Hamilton W. Mabie. 
From Atlanta to the Sea. Willis J. Abbott. 

How Shall a Boy be Introduced to Tools? Charles A. Bennett. 


Overland Monthly.—San Francisco. January. 


Well Worn Trails.—II. The Petrified Forest. R. Wildman. 
The Pueblo Lands of San Francisco. Edward R. Taylor. 
California Artists.—I. C.D. Robinson. C. S. Greene. 
Hard Times, Causes and Remedies.—I. Irving M. Scott. 


A New Year’s Day in Malaya. Rounsevelle Wildman. 
Banks and Banking of California.—II. 
Our Colonial Dames. Frank E. Myers. 

Pall Mall Magazine.—London. January. 


The Eglinton Tournament. Lady Fairlie-Cuninghame. 
The Bi ——- Nationale of Paris. G. de Dubor. 
Calcutta : Past and Present. G. W. Forrest. 

Secrets in Cipher. J. Holt-Schooli 


ng. 
Johannasberg : a New Eldorado. Barl of Dunmore. 
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The Peterson Magazine.—New York. December. 


A Painter of American Historic Genre. 

Some Characteristics of Norway. John Andersen. 

George Washington.—VII. T. J. Mackey. | : 

Women’s Congresses at Atlanta. Margherita Arlina Hamm. 
The Elevation of a Race. Margherita Arlina Hamm. 

The Imperial Family of Russia. E. B. Stewart. ; 

John Jay in the Light of a Hundred Years. G. A. Wright. 


Philosophical Review.—Boston. (Bimonthly). 


Truth and the Tests of Truth. Alfred Hodder. ; 

The Relation of Shaftesbury and Hutcheson to Utilitarian- 
ism. Ernest Albee. : 

Conception of Morality in Jurisprudence. T. W. Taylor. 

Refutations of Idealism in the ** Lose Blatter.” J. H. Tufts. 

Mr. Balfour’s Criticism of Transcendental Idealism. 


Photo-American.—New York. December. 


The Printing and Toning Rooms. C. L. Weed. 
SROsOREARET and the Indian. 

Hints on Photo-Micrography. 

Coloring Photographs. 

The Printing of Half Tone Blocks. 

Defective Skies. 

Working Aperture vs. Diaphragm Aperture. 


December. 


January. 


Photo-Beacon.—Chicago. 


Hints on Photo-Micrography. J. H. Mummery. 
Coloring Photographs. 
On the Teaching of Art Paotogrephy. A. H. Hinton. 
Photographing Expression. F. M. Sutcliffe. 
Carbonates in Development.—II. 


Poet-Lore.—Boston. January. 


Accretions to the Troy-Myth after Homer. W. C. Lawton. 
Mrs. Browning’s ** Opinion ** on Tennyson. 
An Interpretation of Tennyson’s “ Break, Break, Break.” 


Presbyterian Quarterly.—Richmond, Va. January. 
The New Christology. Robert A. Webb 


The Authenticity of Isaiah XXIV.-XXVII. W. W. Elwang. 
Christian Sociology. J. A. Quarles. 

The Office of Ruling Elder. T. C. Barrett. 

Paul’s Summary of the Gospel. T. W. Hooper. 


Sidney Lanier vs. Robert Browning. G. F. Eagleton. 


Presbyterian and Reformed Review.—Philadelphia. 
(Quarterly.) January. 


peginning of the New Testament Canon. Dunlo 
Recent Phases of Christian Apologetics. Abel 
Naturalism. D. W. Fisher. 

Beginning of the American Presbyterian Church. John A. 


Moore. 
. Huizinga. 


avis. 
The Place of Reason in Theology. Henry C. Minton. 
The Holiness Code and Ezekiel. L. B. Paton. 


Review of Reviews.—New York. January. 


The World's Wars and Riots of 1895. 

Abdul Hamid, Sultan of Turkey. William T. Stead. 
At Jerusalem Five Years Hence. 

Israel Among the Nations. Richard Gottheil. 

The Jews of New York. Jacob A. Riis. 

Adolph Menzel, Illustrator. Valerian Gribayédoff. 
South Carolina’s New Constitution. Albert Shaw. 


The Rosary.—New York. January. 


Columbus the Governor. John A. Mooney. 
Lacroma. Archduchess Stephanie. 
Sketches of Venezuela.—III. Bertrand Cothonay. 


Sanitarian.—New York. January. 
Venice—Its Climate and Sanitary Conditions. C. W. Chan- 


cellor. 
Most Suitable American Climate for Consumptives. A. H. 
Stewart. . 
Food Infection with Toxicogenic Germs. V.C. Vaughan. 
Behring’s Diphtheria Serum. F. J. B. Cordeiro. 
Sewerage and Street Cleaning of Vienna. Max Judd. 
A Practical Point in the Use of Disinfectants. A. G. Young. 


School Review.—Chicago. January. 


Influence of the High School Upon Educational Methods. 
The Unprepared Recitation in Secondary Schools. 


THE GERMAN 


Daheim.—Leipzig. 
é December 7. 
Schiller in Liepzig and Dresden. Dr. O. Lyon. 


OF REVIEWS. 


Scots Magazine.—Perth. January. 


Christmas Week in Glasgow, 1745. W. Macmillan. 
In the Uplands of South Ayrshire. Rev. Kirkwood Hewat. 


The Stenographer.—Philadelphia. January. 


An Address to Shorthand Teachers. Bates Torrey. 
Objections, Motions, Rulingsand Exceptions. H. W. Thorne. 


Strand Magazine.—London. December 15. 


Capt. P. N. McGiffin ; Interview. A. T. Story. 
The Lost Property Office at Scotland Yard. W. G. Fitzger- 


ald. 
The Handwriting of John Ruskin. J. Holt Schooling. 
Acrobats and How They Are Trained. E. W. Low. 
Chimney Felling. W. W. Wood. 

Charles Lauri; Interview. H. How. 

A Day ina Doll’s Hospital. H. How. 


Students’ Journal.—New York. January. 
Phenasneny Needs to be Taught More in Preparatory 
Schools. 


Ss. 
The Possibilities of Kafiir Corn. 
Sunday at Home —London. January 


hens ~ Christianity Has Done for Working Men. A. F. W. 
ngram. 

The Police of Japan. Catherine Gurney. 

Sunday in Liverpool. 

Russian Nomads. Rev. J. P. Hobson. 


Sunday Magazine.—London. January. 


Aims and Hopes: Autograph Mottoes for 1896. 
Through Palestine. Dr. J. Wells. 

‘*Tan MacLaren; Interview. D. Paton. 

Mrs. C. F. Alexander’s Hymns. With Portrait. S. Gwynn. 


Temple Bar.—London. January. 


Lord Chancellor (Fighting) Thurlow. W. P. Courtney. 
Wordsworth’s **‘ Parson Sympson.” 

Cats and Their Affections. Continued. S. B. Wister. 
Celebrities ; Lions in the Twenties. Mary Agnew. 
Haworth Thirty-seven Years Ago. W. Davies. 


The Treasury.—New York. January. 


Bishop William Taylor and His Work. Ross Taylor. 
Good Undone is Evil Done. J. T. Duryea. 
Faith and Faithfulness. W. E. Barton. 


The United Service.—Philadelphia. January. 
Prince pane at Belgrade. David G. Adee. 
Korea in July, 1895. . McE. Dye. 
_- lish Soldier—As He Was, and As He Is. 

nollys. 

Reminiscences of Seattle, 1855-1856. T.S. Phelps. 
Notes on England’s Navy. 

United Service Magazine.—London. January. 
The American Navy of To-Day. M. Rees Davies. 
Defensive Preparations in England. Col. E. Clayton. 
Burma, China and France. ajor-General A. R. McMahon. 
Breton vs. Clarke; the Naval Proctor Intervening. Admiral 


Colomb. 
Westminster Review.—London. January. 


The Future of Politics. Henry Dyer. 

Corrigenda in Carlyle’s ‘‘French Revolution.” J. Q. Alger. 

Canada, Britain and the United States. 

Matthew Arnold’s Letters. D. F. Hannigan. 

Money Matters. Robert Ewen. 

Biskra, the Desert Queen. R. W. W. Cryan. 

The Religious Problem in Primary Schools. 

Ss lems of Pauperism and Old Age Pensions. 
ylee. 

Poverty and Crime. H. Thomas. 

My First Battle in the Indian Mutiny. Col. S. Dewe White. 


Henry 


Ps 


ae and Pitman Phonography. M. C. John- 

stone. 

The a of Immortality in the Old Testament. S. 
olmes. 


Wilson’s Photographic Magazine.—New York. January. 


Solarization with Short Exposures on Dry Plates. 

A Pilgrimage After the Pictorial in Portraiture.—III. 
Alteration of Perspective by Reproduction. R. D. Gray. 
Photography and Thought. 

Practical Photo-Engraving.—X. A.C. Austin. 

How to Study Process Chromatics. C. Ashleigh Snow. 


MAGAZINES. 
December 21. 


Song for Christmas, with Music by Hans Sitt. 
Harz Canaries. C. Schwarzkopf. 
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December 28. 
Thomas Carlyle. Prof. L. Witte. 


Deutscher Hausschatz.—Regensburg. 


Heft 3. 

Joseph Girres. With Portrait. 

The Bulgarians of the Middle Ages. O. von Schachting. 
Heft 4. 

Archbishop Otto Zardetti of Mocissus. J. Mehler. 


German Wine. A. J. Ciippers. 

The Star of the East. Dr. A irisbach. 
Phillipine Welser. With Portrait. J. Hirn. 
The Silver Jubilee of the Prussian Center. 


Deutsche Revue.—Stuttgart. December. 


Freytag’s “Soll und Haben” - the ited. Gustav Freytag. 
The Story of the Eye. Prof. W. Man 

The German Parliament and the Welfare of the People.. 
Prince Bismarck and His Colleagues in Home Politics, 1862- 


1878. 
French Colonial Policy. 
Deutsche Rundschau.—Berlin. December. 


Petrarch’s Letters. F. X. Kra 
Michael ee, foneluded. “Tr. Pezold. 
Rome, sons. -Cc 
Heinrich Tn ag Concluded. Dr. J. Rodenberg. 
Adolf Menzel. J. noone, 
Walter Robert-tornow . Grimm. 
Herman Grimm’s ‘‘ Homer.” W. Bélsche. 
Die Gartenlaube.—Leipzig. 

Heft 13. 
Dances of the South Sea Islanders. C. Falkenhorst. 
Adolf Menzel. L. Pietsch and Agnes Schobel. 
The Armenians. E. Jung. 

Heft 14. 
Lorenzo von Medici. I. Kurz. 
Leopold von Ranke. 


Die Gesellschaft.—Leipzig. December. 


Carl Busse. With Portrait. P. Barsch. 

Richard Wagner. Hermann Ritter. 

Sudermann’s * Gliick im Winkel.”’ J. Meier-Graefe. 
December. 


Konservative Monatsschrift.—Leipzig. 


The Far Eastern Question. 

Agrarian Pictures in the German Ostmark. G. Sarrazin. 
A History of Social Democracy. . Wilhemi. 

Clerical Life in Russia. Continued. A. Potapenko. 


THE FRENCH 


Bibliothéque Universelle.—Lausanne. December. 
a and Liberalism; the Political Situation in Switzer- 


Cunteal ‘Africa. Concluded. Auguste Glardon. 
Individualism. Henri Erami. 


Nouvelle Revue.—Paris. 


December 1. 
Napoleon the First. P. J. Prudhon. 
Puvis de Chavannes. M. Vachon. 
Three Essays.—I. Invisible Goodness. M. Maeterlinck. 
A Logical Enquiry as to the Exhibition of 1900. C. Mauclair. 
A Centenary at Blois P. Hamelle. 
A Letter on Foreign Politics. Mme. Juliette Adam. 
December 15. 
An Unpublished Letter. Dumas Fils. 
A Study on Hokousai E. de Goncourt 
Roger Coués. P. Loti. 
Three Essays.—II. Interior Beauty. M. Maeterlinck. 
The Origin of the Basques. L. d’Abartiague. 
The Roman Fétes. N. Colajanni. 
A Year of Russian Holidays ; i Sens. V. Vend. 
\ lish Absorption. M. mel. 
etter on Foreign Politics. "Sine. Juliette Adam. 
Quinzaine.—Paris. 
December 1. 
ieoeoahent Catholicism in France in the Nineteenth Cen- 
r 


Belanc’s’ Dramas. Edmond Biré. 

Five Unpublished Letters of Lamartine. 

Martial Delpit and Augustin Thierry. P. B. des Valades. 
December 15. 


Balzac’s Dramas. Continued. Edmond Biré. 
Boy, — the Legislative Power in the Middle Ages. 


Neue Revue.—Vienna. 
December 4. 


Marriage in the Minetoonth Centers. S. Richard. 
German Agrarians. F. H. Geffcken. 


December 11. 

Count Badeni. 

German Agrarians. Concluded 

The National Songs of the Bulgarians. F. M. Fels. 
December 25. 

The Nobility in Austria. 


Neue Zeit.—Stuttgart. 
No. 10 
A Rectal Democratic Agrarian Inquiry. J. Schmidt and A. 


Miller. 
Pestalozzi ‘and the National Schools. 


No. 11. 
Fall of Herr von Kédller. 
Development of the Belgian Labor Party. E. Vinck. 


No. 13. 
Labor Problems in Argentina. G. Avé-Lallement. 


Sphinx.—Brunswick. December. 


The Miers of Life According to Natural Science and Oc- 
cultism 
The Theosophists at Madras. Hiibbe-Schleiden. 


Ueber Land und Meer.—Stuttgart. Heft 5. 


National Dress at the Munich October Festival. 
The German Patent Office. W. Gentsch. 

The Manceuvres at Stettin. A. Wald. 

The Proposed Jungfrau Railway. R. E. Petermann. 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. . O. Klaussmann. 

Coast Defense. E. Lesske. 


Vom Fels zum Meer.—Stuttgart. 


eft 6. 
Adolf Menzel. C. Gurlitt. 
Budapest and Its New Houses of Parliament. C. F. Dewey. 
Some German Interiors. F. Jaffe. 


Heft 7. 


nike. 
With Portrait. R. Stratz. 
A. Baur and Others. 


Paraguay. K. Oe 
Karl] Peters. 
Weissenburg, etc. K. A 


MAGAZINES. 


M. Jaures. A. d’Azambuj 
Medicine in China. pean Nallié. 


Revue Bleue.—Paris. 
December 7. 


Alexandre Dumas fils. J. du Tillet. 
France in 1814._ Pierre Mille. 
Notes on the Work of Wagner. Georges Carraud. 


December 14. 


Leconte de Lisle. George Bastard. 
The Proposed Religious Congress at Paris in 1900. Sympo- 


sium. 
December 21. 


Constant Martha. Jules Martha. 
Universal Suffrage in Belgium. Goblet d’Alviella. 


December 28. 
Parisian Life and Provincial Life. René Doumic. 
French Foreign Policy in 1895. 


Revue des Deux Mondes.—Paris. 


December 1. 
™. Mecheniem of Modern Life; Paper. Vicomte G. d'Ave- 


The  iliglon of Beauty. John Ruskin. R. de la Sizéranne. 
The Struggle with Movelutionar Socialism. G. Picot. 
Boceaccio ; the Italian Drama. . Gebhardt. 

Romanticism and the Publisher Renduel. A. Jullien. 

The Armenian Question. F. de Pressensé. 


December 15. 


The Organization of Universal Suffrage. C. Benoist. 
Charles Gounod. llaigue. 

Prince Louis Napoleon. —Betore the Revolution of 1848. 
Tbe Railways and the Budget. C. Colson. 

Why Hold xhibitions? . Mirbeau. 

















Revue de Paris.—Paris. 
December 1. 
In the East. 


Socialism and Socialists. L. Say. 


The Wit of Paul Bourget. C. Mauras. 

Annexation or Protectorate. 

Napoleon in Berlin. A. Levy. 
December 15. 


Alexandre Dumas. _R. Poincaré. 
The Revocation of General Changarnier (1851). Duc de Per- 


Signy. 
Military Mirages. General Dragomirov. 
Meissonier. Gréard. 


The Journey of Mme. Geoffrin to Poland. Comte P. de Segur. 
Powders, Complexion Washes and Dyes. L. Bourdeau. 
Revue des Revues.—Paris. 
December 1. 
The Punishments of Women in France. _P. d’Estrée. 
An Art Which is Disappearing : Wood Engraving. 
December 15. 


An Unpublished ey ee to the “Journal” of Eugene 
Delacroix. B. d’Agen. 
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The Confession of a Cocaine Maniac. H. d A 
Alexandre Dumas fils. Paul Bourget. rei 


Revue Scientifique.—Paris. 
December 7. 


The Morphology of the Nerve Cells. S. Ramo jal. 
The Bibliographical Problem. Marcel Peudoalt, eet 


December 14. 


The Biological Relations of Plants and Ants. M. Heim. 
The Length of the Human Generation. V. Torquan. 


December 21. 


Great Colonization Societies. P. Léroy-Beaulieu. 
First Principles of Evolution. W. Nicati. 


December 28. 
Decimal Classification of Bibliography. Charles Richet. 
The Psychology of Lizards. J. De bout. — 
Revue Socialiste.—Paris. December. 


Tolstoi and His Work. Domela Nieuwenhuis. 
Michal Bakounine. Concluded. Marie Stromberg. 
Peace Unions and Socialism. Gustave Rouanet. 
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The Big Game of South Africa, Black. 
The Gold Mania, CJ. 
The Climate of South Africa, R. Roose, FR. 
Johannesburg, Earl of Dunmore, P. A 
Boer, Briton and Africander in the Transvaal, FR. 
Lourengo Ree CJ. 
Agrippa, G. W. Steevens, NewR. 
Agricultural Depression, Conference on, CRev. 
ne and Hamlet, W. B. L. Howell, CanM. 
Alaska Boundary Question, R. E. Gosnell, CanM. 
American History : How It is Written, Black. 
Anthropoid, The Simian, A. F. Hewit, CW. 
Apostles’ Creed, Harnack on, G. W. Fritsch, LuthQ. 
Architecture : 
A Great English Chronicle, Mac. 
Architects, Herbert Spencer, CR. 
as Y Naa in America: A Forecast, J. Stewardson, 
ipp. 
Armenia : An Appeal, E. J. Dillon, CR. 
Armies: 
The British Military Problem, Capt. Maxse, NatR. 
See also contents of JMSI. 
Arnold, Matthew : 
Matthew Arnold’s Letters, H. W. Paul, F. 
Matthew Arnold, John Bailey, FR. 
Matthew Arnold’s Letters, D. F. Hannigan, WR. 
Astronomy 3 
The Sun’s Light, Sir R. Ball, McCl. 
The Great Red Spot on J upiter, K. 
Athletics : An English Athlete in America, F. S. Horan, BA. 
Agustus, G. W. Steevens, NewR. 
Balzac, The Moral Influence of, A. H. Tuttle, MR. 
Bank of Indiana, State, W. F. Harding, JPEcon, Dec. 
Bible an —_— Criticism : See contents of BSac ; HomR; 
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Immortality in the Old Testament. S. Holmes, WR. 
The Fourth Gospel and the Critics, W. L. Ferguson, BSac. 
The Hebrew ky C. B. Warring, BSac. 
“The Gospel Paul,” F. H. Foster, BSac. 
See also contens of PRR; PQ ; HomR. 
Bible in Schools: 
Religious intr wn? in the Elementary Schools, CR. 
Pe }, eligious Problem in Primary Schools, WR. 
icycling : 
Woman and the Bicycle, H. J. Garrigues, F. 
Bicyclists at French Manceuvres, J MSI. 
Lenz’s World Tour Awheel—Kurrachee, O. 
Cycling in Mid Atlantic, O. Howarth, O. 
— raphy Writing, Marcel Schwob, NewR. 
irds : 
The Winter Birds of New England, W. E. Cram, NEM. 
Wild Fowl, M. 
Biskra, WR. 
Blaine, Defeat of, for the yok og M. Halstead, McCl. 
Boats : Submarine, W. A. Dobson, Cos. 
Bohemia, A Bygone, A. L. Rawson, FrL. 
Books and Culture.—XI, Hamilton W. Mabie, Bkman. 
Botanical Garden of Buitenzorg, Bavaria, A. Tissandier, PS. 


Bowsil. © al Mackenzie, Premier of Canada, J. L. Payne, 
‘an. 


Burma, C. 
Burns, Robert, CJ. 
Butler, Bishop, and Mr. Gladstone, NC. 
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The Petrified Forest. R. Wildman, OM. 
The Pueblo Lands of San Francisco, E. R. Taylor, OM. 
Banks and Banking of California—II, OM. 


anada. : 
Canada’s Call to the Empire, Howard Vincent, CanM. 
Castle St. Louis Under the Roses—II, J. M. LeMoine, 


anM. 
Sir Mackenzie Bowell, Premier of Canada, J. L. Payne, 


CanM. 

Canada, Britain and the United States, WR. 
Canals, Ship : 

Great Ship Canals, A. V. Abbott, FrL. 

The Nicaragua Canal, AAPS. 

Carlyle, Thomas: 

Thomas Carlyle, Black. 

Corrigenda in Carlyle’s ‘‘ French Revolution,” WR. 
Catholicism in Madagascar, Thomas Gilleran, CW. 
Catholicity, A Century of, B. Morgan, CW. 

Cats and Their Affections, S. B. Wister, TB. 

Cemeteries : Boston’s Old Barying Grounds, MidM. 

Census, The Federal, Carroll D. Wright, F. 

Census Statistics, Use and Value of, H. L. Bliss, JPEcon, 


Dec. 
Central America and Its Resources, A. Gosling, NAR. 
Chamois Hunting in the Hign Alps, FrL. 
Childhood, Studies of—XIV, J. Sully, PS. 


hina : 

In the Wild West of China, NC. 

Chinese Philosophy, Paul Carus, Mon. 

Responsibilty Among the Chinese, C. M. Cady, CM. 
Christian Democracy, The Papal Ecyclical and, FR. 
Christian Government, Is Ours a, L. Marshall, Men. 
Christian Revelation, Relation of the, to Experience, CR. 
Christian Socialist Movement, The, J. M_ Ludlow, AM. 
Christianity and the Workingman, SunH. 

Church Entertainments, A Study of, W. B. Hale, F. 
Church of England : 

Church Defense of Church Reform, Dr. Jessopp, NC. 

Vanishing Authority, H. J. Lloyd, FreeR. 

A National Church Sustentation Fund, Dean Lefroy, NatR. 
Cipher Secrets, PMM. ; ; 

Clubs : Instead of Fraternities at Princeton, BA. 

Colonies, British : Can the Empire Feed Its People? NC. 

Columbus the Governor, J. A. Mooney, R. 

Commerce, The Ethics of, A. R Foote, AMC. 

Congress : How Congress Votes Money, C. F. Crisp, NAR. 

Consumptives, Most Suitable Climate for, San. 

Corot, Some Recollections of, A. Hallard, AI. 

Crime : Poverty and Crime, H. Thomas, WR. 

Cuba: Five Weeks with the Insurgents, H. Howard, CR. 

Dams, Location and Construction of, J_B. Johnson, Eng. 

Debate in American Colleges, Marion M. Miller, BA. f 

— Classes, Some Facts About the, A. O. Wright, 
CRev. 
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Diphtheria Serum, Behring’ ne. F. J. Cordeiro, San. 


Drawing, Laeosant ong” Sah ‘- 
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Dumas, Alexandre, 
Dumas, Alexandre, fils, Mme. van de Velde, FR. 
East, The Crisis in the, Karl Blind, NAR. 


as The Kindergarten in Japan, L. W. Mason, LAH, 


The ‘American High School, D, Dec. 16. 
Reopening the Education Settlement of sam, NC. 
The School Boy’s Feast, A. F. Leach, 
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Eglinton Tournament, PMM. 
Egoism, R. P. Jacobus, FR. 
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Evolution of an Electric Motor, E. B. Rosa, Chaut. 
Electric Furnace in Chemistry, M. H. Moissan, PS. 
See also contents of CasM. 
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Mr. Healy and the Incapables, FR. 
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Law of Water and Modern Irrigation, EngM. 

See also contents of Irrigation Age. 
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AP. American Amateur Photog- | EngM. Engineering Magazine. Nw. New World. 
rapher. EI. English Illustrated Magazine. | NC. Nineteenth Century. 
AHR. American Historical Review. FR. Fortnightly Review. NAR. North American Review. 
AMC. American Magazine of Civics. F. Forum. OD. Our Day. 
AAPS. Annalsof the Am. Academy of | FreeR. Free Review. O. Outing. 
Political Science. FrL. Frank Leslie’s Monthly. OM. Overland Monthly. 
AJS. American Journal of Sociol- | GM. Gentleman’s Magazine. PMM. Pall Mall Magazine. 
ogy. G. Godey’s. PRev. Philosophical Review. 
A. Arena. GBag. Green my 9 PA. Photo-American. 
AA, Art Amateur. Harp. Harper’s Magazine. PB. Photo-Beacon. 
AI. Art Interchange. HomR. Homiletic Review. : rr. Photo; eprapec Times. 
Ata. Atalanta. JE. Internat’! Journal of Ethics. PL. Poet-Lore. 
AM. Atlantic Monthly. JAES. Journal of the Ass’n of En- | PS. Popular Science Monthly. 
BA. Bachelor of Arts. gineering Societies. PRR. Presb: — and Reformed 
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BW. Biblical World ice Institution. PO. Presby rierian Quarterly. 
BSac. Bibliotheca Sacra. JPEcon. Journal of Political Economy. | QJEcon. Quarterly Journal of nom- 
Black Blackwood's Magazine. K. nowledge. ics. 
Bkman. Bookman. (New York). LHJ. Ladies’ Home Journal. RR. Review of Reviews. ' 
CanM. Canadian Magazine. LAH. Lend a Hand. R. osary. 
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Cw. Catholic World. Long. an’s Magazine. Scots. Scots Magazine. 
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Chaut. Chautauquan. Men Menorah Monthly Str. Strand M Ma ‘ine. 
CR. aaa al Review. MetM Metaphysical Magnaine. SJ. Students’ Journal. 
C. Cornhil R. Methodist Review. SunH. Sunday at Home. 
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